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of the understanding. 
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7. And of moral. 
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9. Nor will it be less true^ or certain^ because moral ideas are 
of our own making and naming. 

10. Misnaming disturbs not the certainty of the knowledge. 
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BOOK II. CONTINUED.. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
Of our complex Ideas of Substances. 



§ 1. The mind being, as I have de- Ideas of sub- 

stancer ^ 
made. 



Glared, furnished with a great number of ^^^^^ ^^^ 



the simple ideas, conveyed in by the senses, 
as they are found in exterior things, or by reflection 
on its own operations, takes notice also, that a certain 
number of these simple ideas go constantly together ; 
which being presumed to belong to one thing, and 
words being suited to common apprehensions, and 
made use for quick despatch, are called, so united in 
one subject, by one name ; which, by inadvertency, 
we are apt afterward to talk of, and consider as one 
simple idea, which indeed is a complication of many 
ideas together ; because, as I have said, not imagining 
how these simple ideas can subsist by themselves, 
we accustom ourselves to suppose some substratum 
wherein they do subsist, and from which they do re- 
isult ; which therefore we call substance (1). 

(1). This section, which was intended only to show how the indi- 
viduals of distinct species of substances came to be looked upon as 
simple ideas^ and so to have simple names, viz. from the supposed 
substratum or substance, which was looked upon as the thing itself 
in which inhered, and from which resulted that complication of ideas, 
by which it was represented to us, hath been mistaken for an account 
of the idea of substance in general ; and as such, hath been repre- 
sented in these words ; but how comes the general idea of substance 
to be framed in our minds ? Is this by al^tracting and enlarging 
simple ideas ? No : '^ But it is by a complication of many simple 

VOL. II. B 
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Our idea of § 2. So that if any one will examine 

substance in himself concerning his notion of pure sub- 
general, stance in general, he will find he has no 
other idea of it at all, but only a supposition of he 

ideas together ; because, not imagining how these simple ideas can 
subsist by themselves, we accustom ourselves to suppose some sub* 
stratum wherein they do subsist, and from whence they do result ; 
which therefore we call substance." And is this all, indeed, that is 
to be said for the being of substance, that we accustom ourselves* to 
suppose a substratum } Is that custom grounded upon true reason, 
or not ? If not, then accidents or modes must subsist of themselves ; 
and these simple ideas need no tortoise to support them : for figures 
and colours, &c. would do well enough of themselves but for some 
fancies men have accustomed themselves to. 

- To which objection of the bishop of Worcester, our author* an- 
swers thus : Herein your lordship seems to charge me with two 
faults :. one, that I make the general idea of substance to be framed, 
not by abstracting and enlarging simple ideas, but by a complication 
of many simple ideas together : the other, as if I had said, the being 
of substance had no other foundation but the fancies of men. 

As to the first of these, I beg leave to remind your lordship, that 
I say in more places than one, and particularly Book III. chap. 3. 
§ 6. and Bo(^ I. chap. 11. § 9. where, ex prqfesso, I treat of abstrac- 
tion and general ideas, that they are all made by abstracting, and 
therefore could not be understood to mean, that that of substance 
was made any other way ; however my pen might have slipt, or the 
negligence of expression, where I might have something else than 
the general idea of substance in view, mightmake me seem to say so. 

That I was not speaking of the general idea of substance in the 
passage your lordship quotes, is manifest from the title of that chap- 
ter, which is. Of the complex ideas of substances : and the first 
section of it, which your lordship cites for those words you have set 
down. 

In which words I do not observe any that deny the general idea 
of substance to be made hy abstracting, nor any that say it is made 
by a complication of many simple ideas together. But speaking in 
that place of the ideas of distinct substances, such as man, horse, 
gold, Btc, I say they are made up of certain combinations of simple 
ideas, which combinations are looked upon, eadi of them, as one 
simple idea, though they are many ; and we call it by one name of 
8ul»tance, though made up of modes, from the custom of supposiiig 
a substratum, wherein that combination does subsist. So that in 
this paragraph I only give an account of the idea of distinct sub- 
stances, such as oak, elephant, iron, &c. how, though they are made 

* In his first letter to the bishop of Worcester. 
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knbws not whet support of such qualities, which are 
capable of producing simple ideas in us; which qua- 
lities are commonly called accidents. If any one 
shduld be asked, what is the subject wherein colour or 

lip of distinct complications of modes^ yet they are looked on as one 
idea, called by one name^ as making distinct sorts of substance. 

But that my notion of substance in general is quite different from 
t^ese^ and has no such combination of simple ideas in it^ is evident 
from the immediate following words, where I say, * " The idea of 
pure substance in general is only a supposition of we know not what 
support of such qualities as are capable of producing simple ideas in 
us." And these two I plainly distinguish all along, particularly 
where I say, ^^ Whatever therefore be the secret and abstract nature 
of substance in general, all the ideas we have of particular distinct 
substances are nothing but several combinations of simple ideas, co- 
existing in such, though unknown cause of their union, as makes the 
whole subsist of itself." 

The other thing laid to my charge is, as if I took the being ci 
substance to be doubtful, or rendered it so by the imperfect and ill- 
grounded idea I have given of it. To which I beg leave to say, that 
I ground not the being, but the idea of substance, on our accustom- 
ing ourselves to suppose some substratum ; for it is of the idea alone 
I speak there, and not of the being of substance. And having every 
V^liere affirmed and biiilt upon it, that a man is a substance, I cannot 
be supposed to question or doubt of the being of substance, till I can 
question or doubt of my own being. Farther, I say, t " Sensation 
convinces us, that there are solid, extended substances ; and reflec- 
tion, that there are thinking ones." So that, I think, the being of 
substance is hot shaken by what I have said : and if the idea of it 
should be, yet (the being of things depending not on our ideas) the' 
being of substance would not be at all shaken by my saying, we had 
but an obscure imperfect idea of it, and that that idea came from our 
accustoming ourselves to suppose some substratum ; or indeed, if I 
i^uld say, we had no idea of substance at all. For a great man^ . 
tlunes may be, and are granted to have a being, and be in nature, 
dt which we have no ideas, For example : it cannot be doubted but 
there are distinct ^des of separate spirits, of which yeit we havend . 
distinct ideas at all: it cannot be questioned but sj^rits have ways of 
comimuxucating their thoughts, and yet we have no idea of it^ at all.; ; 

Tne being then of substance being safe and secure, notwithstand-- -. 
ixLg any thi^ I have said, let us see whether the idea of it be not so.. 
t6Q. Your krddiip asks, with concern, and is thi$ fdl, indeedj that 
18 io be said ^or the being (if your lordship please, let it be the ide(() 
Of substance, that we accustom ourselves to suppose a substratum ? 
Is that custom grounded upon true reason or no ? I have said that it 

• B. II. c. 28. § 9. t lb. § 29. 
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weight inheres, he would have nothing to say, but 
the solid extended parts : and if he were demanded, 
what is it that that solidity and extension adhere in, 
he would not be in a much better case than the In- 
dian before-mentioned, who, saying that the world 
was supported by a great elephant, was asked what 
the elephant rested on; to which his answer was, a 
great tortoise. But being again pressed to know 
what gave support to the broad-backed tortoise, re- 
plied, something, he knew not what. And thus here, 
as in all other cdses where we use words without 
havixig clear and distinct ideas, We talk like children; 
who being questioned what sucn a thing is, which 
they know not, readily give this satisfactory answer, 
that it is something : which in truth signifies no 
more, when so used either by children or men, but 
that they know not what; and that the thing they 
pretend to know and talk of is what they have no 
distinct idea of at all, and so are perfectly ignorant 
of it, and in the dark. The idea then we have, to 
which we give the general name substance, being 
nothing but the supposed, but unknown support of 
those qualities we find existing, which we imagine 
cannot subsist, " sine re suhstantel* without some- 
thing to support them, we call that support suhstan^ 
Ua; which, according to the true import of the 



is grounded upon tliis, * '^ That we cannot conceive how simple 
ideas of sensible qualities should subsist alone ; and therefore we 
suppose them to exist in, and to be supported by, some common sub- 
ject ; which support we denote by the name sulwtance." Which, I 
think, is a true reason, because it is the same your lordship 
grounds the supposition of a substratum on, in this very page ; even 
on the repugnancy to our conceptions, that modes and accidents 
should subsist by themselves. So that I have the good luck to 
agree here with your lordship ; and consequently conclude, I have 
your apiprobation in this, that the substratum to modes or accidents, 
winch is our idea of substance in general, is founded in this, ^' thi^ 
we cannot conceive how modes or accidents can subsist by themsdves. 
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word, is in plain English, standing under or uphold- 
ing (!)• 

§ 3. An obscure and relative idea of Of the sorts 
substance in general being thus made, we of substance. 

(n From tMs paragraph^ there hath been raised an objection by 
the bishop of Worcester, as if our author's doctrine here concerning 
ideas had almost discarded substance out of the world: his words 
in this paragraph, being brought to prove, that he is one of the 
gentlemen of this new way of reasoning, that have almost discarded 
substance out of the reasonable part of the world. To which our 
author replies : * This, my lord, is an accusation, which your lord- 
ship will pardon me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, be- 
cause I do not understand what it is almost to discard substance out 
of the reasonable part of the world. If your lordship means by it, 
that I deny, or doubt, that there is in the world any such thing as 
substance, that your lordship will acquit me of, when your lordship 
looks again into this 23d chapter of the second book, which you have 
dted more than once ; where you will find these words, § 4. ^' When 
we talk or think of any particular sort of corporeal substances, as 
horse, stone, &c. though the idea we have of either of them be but 
the complication or collection of those several simple ideas of sensible 
qualities, which we used to find united in the thing called horse 
or stone ; yet, because we cannot conceive how they should subsist 
alone, nor one in another, we suppose them existing in, and sup- 
jported by some common subject, which support we denote by the 
name substance ; though it is certain, we have no dear or distinct 
idea of that thing we suppose a support." And again, § 5. " The 
same happens concerning the operations of the mind;» viz. thinking, 
reasoning, fearing, &c. which we considering not to subsist of them- 
selvesj nor apprehending how they can belong to body, or be produced 
hy it, we are apt to think these the actions of some other substance, 
which we call spirit; whereby yet it is evident, that having no 
other idea, or notion of matter, but something wherein those many 
sensible qualities, which affect our senses, do subsist, by si^pposing a 
substance, wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and a power of 
moving, &c, do subsist, we have as dear a notion of the nature or 
substance of spirit, as we have of body; the one being supposed to be 
(without knowing what it is) the substratum to those simple ideas 
we have from without ; and the other supposed (with a like igno- 
rance of what it is) to be the substratum to those operations, which 
we experiment in ourselves within." And again, § 6. " Whatever 
therefore be the secret nature of substance in general, all the ideas 
we have of particular distinct substances are nothing but several 
6ombinations of simple ideas, co-existing in such, though unknown 
cause of their union, as makes the whole subsist of itself." And I 

■* In his first letter to that bishop. 
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come to have the ideas of particular sorts of sub- 
stances^ by collecting such combinations of simple 
ideas, as are by experience and observation of men's 
senses taken notice of to exist together^ and are there? 

farther say in the same section^ ^^ that we suppose these combina- 
tioQS to rest in^ and to he adherent to tl\at unknown common subject, 
which inheres not in any thine else." And § 3. ^' That our comple:^ 
ideas of substances^ besides aU those simple ideas they are made up 
of^ have always the confused idea of something to which they belong, 
and in which they subsist ; and therefore^ when we speak of any sort 
of sul^tance^ we say it is a thing having such and such qualities; as 
body is a thing that is extended, figured, and capable of motion; 
spirit, a thing capable of thinking. 

'' These, and the like fashions of speaking, intimate that the subr 
stance is supposed always something besides the extension, figure, 
solidity, motion, thinking, or other observable idea, though we know 
not what it is." 

" Our idea of body, I say, * is an extended^ solid substance ; and 
our idea of soul, is of a substance that thinks." So that as long as 
there is any such thing as body or sjarit in the world, I have done 
nothing towards the discarding substance out of the reasonable part 
of the world. Nay^ as long as there is any simple idea or sensible 
quality left, according to my way of arguins, substance cannot bq 
discarded ; because all simple ideas, all sensible qualities, carry with 
them a supposition of a substratum to exist in, and of a substance 
wherein they inhere : and of this that whole chapter is so full, that 
I challenge any one who reads it to think I have almost, or one jot, 
discarded substance out of the reasonable part of the world. And 
of this man, horse, sun, water, iron, diamond, &c. which I have 
mentioned of distinct sorts of substances, will be my witnesses, as 
long as any such things remain in being ; of which I say, \ " That 
the ideas of substances are such combinations of simple ideas as are 
taken to represent distinct particular things subsisting by themselves^ 
in which the supposed or confused idea of substance is always the first 
and chief." 

If, by almost discarding substance out of the reasonable part of 
the world, your lordship means, that I have destroyed, and almost 
discarded the true idea we have of it, by calling it a substratum, % a 
supposition of we know not what support of qualities as are capable 
of producing simple ideas in us, an olncure and relative idea : § that 
without knowing what it is, it is that which supports accidents ; sa 
that of substance we have no idea of what it is, but only a confbsed 
obscure one of what it does : I must confess, this and the like I have 
said of our idea of sul^tance ; and should be very glad to be con- 

* B. 2. c. 23. § 22. t B. 2. c. 12. § 6. 

X B. 2. c. 23. § 1, 2, 3. § B. 2. c 12. § 19. 
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fore supposed to flow from the particular internal 
constitution, or unknown essence of that substance4 
Thus we come to have the ideas of a man, horse^ 
gold, water, &c. of which substances, whether any 

vinced by your lordship^ or any body else, that I have spoken too 
meanly of it. He that would show me a more dear and distinct 
idea of substance, would do me a kindness I should thank him for. 
But this is the best I can hitherto find, either in my own thoughts, 
or in the books of logicians ; for their account or idea of it is, that 
it is ensy or res per se suhsisiens^ Sf suhstans accideniibus ; which in 
effect is no more, but that substance is a being or thing ; or, in short, 
something they know not what, or of which they have no clearer 
idea, than that it is something which supports accidents, or other 
simple ideas or modes, and is not supported itself as a mode, or an 
accident. So that I do not see but Burgersdicius, Sanderson, and 
the whole tribe of logicians, must be reckoned with the gentlemen 
of this new way of reasoning, who have almost discarded substance 
out of the reasonable part ofthe world. 

But supposing, my lord, that I, or these gentlemen, logicians of 
note in the schools, should own that we have a very imperfect, ob* 
scure, inadequate idea of substance, would it not be a little too hard 
to charge us with discarding substance out of the world ? For what 
almost discarding, and reasonable part of the world, signifies, I must 
confess I do not clearly comprehend ; but let almost and reasonable 
part signiiy here what they will, for I dare say your lordship meant 
something by them ; woiild not your lordship think you were a 
little hardly dealt with, if, for acknowledging yourself to have a 
very imperfect and inadequate idea of God, or of several other 
things which in this very treatise you confess our understandings 
come short in, and cannot comprehend, you should be accused to be 
one of these gentlemen that have almost discarded God, or those 
other mysterious things, whereof you contend we have very imper- 
fect and inadequate ideas, out of the reasonable world ? For I sup- 
pose your lordship means by almost discarding out of the reasonable 
world, something that is blamable, for it seems not to be inserted 
for a commendation ; and yet I think he deserves no blame, who 
owns the having imperfect, inadequate, obscure ideas, where he has 
no better ; however, if it be inferred from thence, that either he 
almost excludes those things out of being, or out of rational discourse, 
if that be meant by the reasonable world ; for the first of these will 
not hold, because the being of things in the world depends not on 
our ideas : the latter indeed is true in some degree, but it is no fault ; 
for it is certain, that where we have imperfect, inadequate, confused, 
obscure ideas, we cannot discourse and reason about those things so 
well, fully, and clearly, as if we had perfect, adequate, clear, and 
distinct ideas. 

Other objections are made against the following parts of this 
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one has any other clear idea, farther than of certain 
simple ideas co-existent together, I appeal to every 
one's own experience. It is the ordinary qualities ob- 
servable in iron, or a diamond, put together, that make 

paragraph by that reverend prelate, viz. The repetition of the story 
of the Indism philosopher^ and the talking like children about sub- 
stance : to which our author replies : 

Your lordship, I must own, with great reason, takes notice, that 
I paralleled more than once our idea of substance with the Indian 
philosc^her's he-knew-not-what, which supported the tortoise, &c 

This repetition is, I confess, a fault in exact writing : but I have 
acknowledged and excused it in these words in my preface : ^* I am 
not ignorant how little I herein consult my own reputation, when I 
knowingly let my essay go with a fault so apt to disgust the most 
judicious, who are always the nicest readers/' And there farther 
add, ^' That I did not publish my essay for such great masters of 
knowledge as your lordi^ip ; but fitted it to men of my own size, to 
whom repetitions might be sometimes useful." It would not there- 
fore have been beside your lordship's generosity (who were not in- 
tended to be provoked by this repetition) to have passed by such a 
fault as this, in one who pretends not beyond the lower rank of 
writers. But 1 see your lordship would have me exact, and without 
any faults ; and I wish I could be so, the better to deserve your 
lordship's approbation. 

My saying, " That when we talk of substance, we talk like children; 
who being asked a question about something which they know not, 
readily give this satisfactory answer, '^ That it is something ;" your 
lordship seems mightily to lay to heart in these words that follow. 
If this be the truth of the case, we must still talk like children, and 
I know not how it can be remedied. For if we cannot come at a 
rational idea of substance, we can have no principle of certainty to 
go upon in this debate. 

If your lordship has any better and distincter idea of substance 
than mine is, which I have given an account of, your lordship is not 
at all concerned in what I have there said. But those whose idea of 
substance, whether a rational or not rational idea, is like mine, some- 
thing, they know not what, must in that, with me, talk like children, 
when they speak of something, they know not what. For a philo- 
sopher that says. That which supports accidents, is something, he 
knows not what ; and a countryman that says, the foundation of the 
great church at Harlem is supported by something, he knows not 
what ; and a child that stands in the dark upon his mother's mufi^ 
and says he stands upon something, he knows not what, in this re- 
spect talk all three sJike. But if the countr3rman knows, that the 
foundation of the church of Harlem is supported by a rock, as the 
houses about Bristol are; or by gravel, as the houses about London 
are ; or by wooden piles, as the houses in Amsterdam are ; it is plain. 
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the true complex idea of those substances, which a 
smith or a jeweller comfmonly knows better than a 
philosopher ; who, whatever substantial forms he may 
talk of, has no other idea of those substances, than 

tliat then having a dear and distinct idea of the thing that supports 
the churchy he does not talk of this matter as a child ; nor will he of 
the support of accidents^ when he has a dearer and more distinct idea 
of it^ than that it is haiely something. But as long as we think like 
duldren^ in cases where our ideas are no dearer nor distincter than 
theirs^ I agree with your lordship^ that I know not how it can he 
remedied^ but that we must talk Hke them. 

Farther^ the bishop asks^ Whether there be no difference between 
the bare being of a thing, and its subsistence by itself? To which 
our author answiers^ Yes*. But what will that do to prove^ that 
upon my prindples we can come to no certainty of reason^ that there 
is any such thing as substance ? You seem by this question to con- 
dude. That the idea of a thing that subsists by itsdf^ is a dear and 
distinct idea of substance : but I beg leave to ask. Is the idea of the 
manner of subsistence of a thing, the idea of the thing itself? If it be 
not, we may have a dear and distinct idea of the manner, and yet 
have none but a very obscure and confused one of the thing. For 
example ; I tell your lordship, that I know a thing that cannot sub« 
cdst without a support, and I know another thing that does subsist 
without a support, and say no more of them : can you^ by having the 
dear and distinct ideas of having a support, and not having a sup- 
port^ say, that you have a clear and distinct idea of the thing that I 
know which has, and of the thing that I know which has not a sup- 
port? If your lordship can, I b^ech you to give me the dear and 
distinct ideas of these^ which I only call by the general name^ things, 
that have or have not supports : for such there are, and such I shall 
give your lordship dear and distinct ideas of, when you shall please 
to call upon me for them ; though I think your lordship will scarce 
find them by the general and confused idea of things, nor in the 
dearer and more distinct idea of having or not having a support. 

To show a blind man, that he has no clear and distinct idea of 
scarlet, I tell him, that his notion of it, that it is a thing or being, 
does not prove he has any clear or distinct idea of it ; but hardy 
that he takes it to be something, he knows not what. He replies. 
That he knows more than that, v, g* he knows that it subsists, or 
inheres in another thing: and is there no difference, says he, in your 
lordship's words, between the bare bdng of a thing, and its subsistence 
in another ? Yes, say I to him, a great deal : they are very different 
ideas. But for all that, you have no dear and distinct idea of scarlet, 
nor such a one as I have, who see and know it, and have another 
kind of idea of it, besides that of inherence. 

* Mr. Locke's third letter. 
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what is framed by a collection of .those simple ideas 
which are to be found in them : only we must take 
notice^ that our complex ideas of substances, besides 
all those simple ideas they are made up of^ have always 
the confused idea of something to which they belong, 
and in which they subsist. And therefore when we 
speak of any sort of substance, we say it is a thing 
having such or such qualities ; as body is a thing that 
is extended, figured, and capable of motion ; spirit a 
thing capable of thinking ; and so hardness, friability; 
and power to draw iron, we say, are qualities to be 
found in a loadstone. These, and the like fashions of 
speaking, intimate, that the substance is supposed 
always something besides the extension, figure, so- 
lidity, motion, thinking, or other observable ideas, 
thbugh we know not what it is, 
Nfe dear idea § 4. Hence, when we talk or think of 
o£sabstanoet anyparticularsort of corporeal substances, 
in geneiaL ^^g horse, stone, &c. though the idea we 
have of either of them be but the complication or 
collection of those several simple ideas of sensible 
qualities, which we used to find united in the thing 
called horse or stone ; yet because we cannot conceive 
iiow they should subsist alone, nor one in another, we 
Sii|>pose thent existing in and supported by some com- 
mon subject ; which support we denote by the name 

Your lordslup has tlie idea of subsisting by itself, and therefore 
you condud^^ you bave a clear and distinct idea of the thing that 
subsists by itself: which, methinks^ is all one^ as if your cDuntr3rman 
should say^ he hath an idea of a cedar of Lebanon^ that it is a tree 
of a nature^ tp need no prop to lean on for its support ; therefore he 
hath a deair and distiuct idea of a cedar of Lebanon : which dear and 
distinct ideaj^whon he comes to examine^ is nothing but a general 
cme of a ti^^ with which his indetennined idea of a cedar is con- 
founded. Just so is the idea of substance ; which, however called 
dear and distinct^ is confounded with the general indetermihed idea 
of somethinff. But suppose that the manner of subsisting by itself. 
ayes us. a dear and distinct idea of substance^ how does that prove>. 
That upon my prindples we can come to no certainty of reason^ that 
there is any such thing as substance in the world ? Which is the 
proposition to be proved. 
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substance^ though it be certain we have no clear &f 
distinct idea of that thing we suppose a support. 

§ 5. The same thing happeixs concern- A8 clear m 
ing the operations of the mind, viz. think- idea of spirit 
ing, reasoning, fearing^ &c, which we con- ^ ^^7* 
eluding not to subsist of themselves, nor apprehend** 
ing how they can belong to body, or be produced by 
it, we are apt to think these the actions of some other 
substance, which we call spirit : whereby yet it is evi- 
dent, that having no other idea or notion of matteri 
but something wherein those many sensible qualitiey 
which affect our senses do subsist ; by supposing ^ 
substance, wherein thinking, knowing, doubtinff, an4 
a power of moving, &c. do subsist, we have as clear a 
notion of the substance of spirit, as we have of body : 
the one being supposed to be (without knowing what 
it is) the substratum to those simple ideas we hav^ 
from without ; and the other supposed (with a like 
ignorance of what it is) to be the substratum to those 
operations we experiment in ourselves within. It in 
plain, then, that the idea of corporeal substance ii| 
matter is as remote from our conceptions and appre^ 
hensions, as that of spiritual substance or spirit : an4 
therefore from our not having any notion of the sub^ 
stance of spirit, we can no more conclude its non« 
existence, than we can for the same reason deny th^ 
existence of body ; it being as rational to afSrm thei^ 
is no body, because we have no clear and distinct idei^ 
of the substance of matter, as to say there is no spirit^ 
because we have no clear and distinct idea of the sub* 
stance of a spirit. 

§ 6. Whatever therefore be the secret, Of the sort^i 
abstract nature of substance in general, of sub- 
all the ideas we have of particular distinct s^a^^ces. 
sorts of substances are nothing but several combinae 
tions of simple ideas co-existing in such, though un,-) 
known, cause of their union, as make the whole subsist 
of it3elf. It is by such combinations of simple ideas^ 
and nothing else, that we represent particular sorts of 
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fiubstances to ourselves; such are the ideas we hare 
of their several species in our minds ; and such onlj 
do we, by their specific names, signify to others, v. g^. 
man, horse, sun, water, iron: upon hearing which 
words, every one who understands the language, 
frames in his mind a combination of those several 
simple ideas, which he has usually observed, or fancied 
to exist together under that denomination ; all which 
he supposes to rest in, and be as it were adherent to 
that unknown common subject, which inheres not 
in any thing else. Though in the mean time it be 
manifest, and every one upon inquiry into his own 
thoughts will find, that he has no other idea of any 
substance, v. g. let it be gold, horse, iron, man, vitriol, 
bread, but what he has barelv of those sensible quali- 
ties, which he supposes to innere, with a supposition 
bf such a substratum, as gives as it were, a support 
to those qualities or simple ideas, which he has ob- 
served to exist united together. Thus the idea of the 
sun, what is it but an aggregate of those several simple 
ideas, bright, hot, roundish, having a constant regular 
motion, at a certain distance from us, and perhaps 
some other ? As he who thinks and discourses of the 
sun has been more or less accurate in observing those 
sensible qualities, ideas, or properties, which are in 
that thing which he calls the sun. 
I^wer a § 7* For he has the perfectest idea of 

great part of any of the particular sorts of substances, 
l^irS?^^ who has gathered and put together most 
jij^j^^j^^ of those simple ideas which do exist in 

it, among which are to be reckoned its 
active powers, and passive capacities ; which though 
not simple ideas, yet in this respect, for brevity sake, 
may conveniently enough be reckoned amongst them. 
Thus the power of drawing iron is one of the ideas 
of the complex one of that substance we call a load- 
stone ; and a power to be so drawn is a part of the 
complex one we call iron : which powers pass for in- 
herent qualities in those subjects. Because every sub* 
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stance, being as apt, by the powers we observe in it^ 
to change some sensible qualities in other subjects, as 
it is to produce in us those simple ideas which we re- 
ceive immediately from it, does; by those new sensible 
qualities introduced into other subjects, discover to us 
those powers, which do thereby mediately affect our 
senses, as regularly as its sensible qualities do it im* 
mediately : v. g. we immediately by our senses per- 
ceive in fire its heat and colour : which are, if rightly 
considered, nothing but powers in it to produce those 
ideas in us : we also by our senses perceive the colour 
and brittleness of charcoal, whereby we come by the 
knowledge of another power in fire, which it has to 
change the colour and consistency of wood. By the 
former, fire immediately, by the latter it mediately 
discovers to us these several qualities, which therefore 
we look upon to be a part of the qualities of fire, and 
so make them a part of the complex idea of it. For 
all those powers that we take cognizance of, termi- 
nating only in the alteration of some sensible qualities 
in those subjects on which they operate, and so making 
them exhibit to us new sensible ideas; therefore it is 
that I have reckoned these powers amongst the simple 
ideals, which make the complex ones of the sorts of 
substances ; though these powers, considered in them- 
selves, are truly complex ideas. And in this looser 
sense I crave leave to be understood, when I nanse 
any of these potentialities among the simple ideas, 
which we recollect in our minds, when we think of par- 
ticular substances. For the powers that are severally 
in them are necessary to be considered, if we will have 
true distinct notions of the several sorts of substances. 

§ 8. Nor are we to wonder, that powers ^^ ^. 
make a great part of our complex ideas of 
substances ; since their secondary qualities are those> 
which in most of them serve principally to distinguish 
substances one from another, and commonly m^e a 
considerable part of the complex idea of the several 
sorts of them. For our senses failing us in the did- 
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covery of the bulk, texture, and figure of the minutd 

Sarts of bodies, on which their real constitutions and 
ifferences depend, we are fain to make use of their 
secondary qualities, as the characteristical notes and 
marks, whereby to frame ideas of them in our minds, 
snd distinguish them one from another. All which 
secondary qualities, as has been shown, are nothings 
but bare powers. For the colour and taste of opium 
are, as well as its soporific or anodyne virtues, mere 
powers depending on its primary qualities, whereby 
It is fitted to produce difierent operations on different 
parts of our bodies. 

Thifee sorts § 9* The ideas that make our complex 

•f ideas ones of corporeal substances are of these 

xaake our three sorts. First, the ideas of the primary 
6oSi*<rfsub* qualities of things, which are discovered 
dfeances^ by our senses, and are in them even when 

we perceive them not ; such are the bulk, figure, 
number, situation, and motion of the parts of bodies, 
which are really in them, whether we take notice of 
them or no. Secondly, the sensible secondary quali* 
ties, which, depending on these, are nothing but the 
powers those substances have to produce several ideas 
in us by our senses ; which ideas are not in the things 
themselves, otherwise than as any thing is in its cause. 
Thirdly, the aptness we consider in any substance to 
give or receive such alterations of primary qualities,, 
as that the substance so altered should produce in U9 
different ideas from what it did before ; these are 
called active and passive powers : all which powers, 
88 far as we have any notice or notion of them, ter- 
minate only in sensible simple ideas. For whatever 
alteration a loadstone has the power to make, ill the 
mihiite particles of iron, we should have no notion of 
any power it had at all to operate on iron, did not its 
sensible motion discover it : and I doubt not but there 
are a thousand changes, that bodies we daily handle 
have a power to cause in one another, which we never 
suspect, because they never appear in sensible effects. 
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§ 10. Powers therefore justly make a Powers mahis 
great part of our complex ideas of sub- agreatpwrtrf 
stances. He that will examine his com- S^J^^ 
plex idea of gold will find several of its stances. ■ 
ideas that make it up to be only powers : 
as the power of being melted, but of not spending 
itself in the fire ; of being dissolved in aqua regia; 
are ideas as necessary to make up our complex ideg 
of gold^ as its colour and weight: which, if duly coty- 
sidered, are also nothing but different powers. FcMt 
to speak truly, yellowness is not actually in goldj bu^ 
is a power in gold to produce that idea^in us by our 
eyes, when placed in a due light : and the heat wluck 
we cannot leave out of our ideas of the sun, is no 
more really in the sun, than the white colour it ii^ 
troduces into wax. These are both equally poweiii 
in the sun, operating, by the motion ana figure of iti 
sensible parts, so on a man, as to make him haveth^ 
idea of heat ; and so on wax, as to make it capaUe to 
produce in a man the idea of white* 

§ 11. Had we senses acute enough to The now 
discern the minute particles of bodies, «oondaiy 
and the real constitution on which their ^^^^^^^ 
sensible qualities depend, I doubt not disappear, if 
but they would produce quite different we coold dis^i 
ideas in us ; and that which is now the ^^^ *^® ¥^ 
yellow colour of gold would then disap* Sl^^^^if 
pear, and instead of it we should see an parts, 
admirable texture of parts of a certain 
size and figure. This microscopes plainly discover to 
us ; for what to our naked eyes produces a certain 
colour, is, by thus augmenting the acuteness of our 
senses, discovered to be quite a different thing ; tind 
the thus altering, as it were, the proportion of the bulk 
of the minute parts of a coloured object to our usual 
sights produces different ideas from what it did be** 
fore. Thus sand or pounded glass^ which is opi^e> 
and white to the naked eye, is pellucid in a micro^ 
scope : and a hair seen this way loses its former 
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colour, and is in a great measure pellucid, with a 
mixture of some bright sparkling colours, such as 
appear from the refraction of diamonds, and other 
pellucid bodies. Blood to the naked eye appears all 
red ; tut by a good microscope, wherein its lesser 
parts appear, shows only some few globules of red, 
swimming in a pellucid liquor: and how these red 
globules would appear, if glasses could be found that 
could yet magnify them a thousand or ten thousand 
times more, is uncertain. 

Our feculties § ^^" "^^^ infinitely wise Contriver of 
of discovery US, and all things about us, hath fitted 
suited to our our senses, faculties, and organs, to the 
state. conveniencies of life, and the business we 

have to do here. We are able, by our senses, to 
know and distinguish things : and to examine them 
80 far, as to apply them to our uses, and several ways 
to accommodate the exigencies of this life. We have 
insight enough into their admirable contrivances and 
wonderful effects, to admire and magnify the wisdom, 

f>ower, and goodness of their Author. Such a know- 
edge as this, which is suited to our present condition, 
we want not faculties to attain. But it appears not, 
that God intended we should have a perfect, clear, 
and adequate knowledge of them : that perhaps is 
not in the comprehension of any finite being. We are 
furnished with faculties (dull and weak as they are) 
to discover enough in the creatures, to lead us to the 
knowledge of the Creator, and the knowledge of out 
duty ; and we are fitted well enough with abilities to 

Erovide for the conveniencies of living : these are our 
usiness in this world. But were our senses altered, 
and made much quicker and acuter, the appearance 
and outward scheme of things would have quite an- 
other face to us ; and, I am apt to think, would be in- 
consistent with our being, or at least well-being, in 
this part of the universe which we inhabit. He that 
considers how little our constitution is able to bear a 
remove into parts of this air, not much higher than 
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that we commonly breathe in, will have reason to be 
satisfied that in this globe of earth allotted for our 
mansion the all'^wise Architect has suited our organs^ 
and the bodies that are to affect them, one to another. 
If our sense of hearing were but one thousand times 
quicker than it is, how would a perpetual noise dis- 
tract us ! And we should in the quietest retirement 
be less able to sleep or meditate, than in the middle 
of a sea-fight. Nay, if that most instructive of our 
senses, seeing, were in any man a thousand or a hun- 
dred thousand times more acute than it is by the best 
microscope, things several millions of times less than 
the smallest object of his sight now would then be 
visible to his naked eyes, and so he would come nearer 
to the discovery of the texture and motion of the mi- 
nute parts of corporeal things ; and in many of them, 
probably, get ideas of their internal constitutions. But 
then he would be in a quite different world from other 
people : nothing would appear the same to him and 
others ; the visible ideas of every thing would be dif- 
ferent. So that I doubt whether he and the rest of 
men could discourse concerning the objects of sight, 
or have any communication about colours, their ap- 
pearances being so wholly different. And perhaps 
such a quickness and tenderness of sight could not 
endure bright sunshine, or so much as open day- 
light ; nor take in but a very small part of any object 
at once, and that too only at a very near distance. 
And if by the help of such microscopical eyes (if I 
may so call them) a man could penetrate farther than 
ordinary into the secret composition and radical tex- 
ture of bodies, he would not make any great advantage 
by the change, if such an acute sight would not serve 
to conduct him to the market and exchange ; if he 
could not see things he was to avoid at a convenient 
distance, nor distinguish things he had ^to do with 
by those sensible qualities others do. He that was 
sharp-sighted enough to see the configuration of the 
minute particles of the spring of a clock, and ob- 
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serve upon what peculiar structure and impulse its 
elastic motion depends, would no doubt discover 
fiomething rerj admirable ; but if eyes so framed 
could not view at once the hand and the characters 
of the hour-plate, and thereby at a distance see what 
o'clock it was, their owner could not be much bene* 
fited by that acuteness ; which, whilst it discovered 
the secret contrivance of the parts of the machine^ 
made him lose its use. 

Conjecture § 13. And here give me leave ta pro- 

about spmts. p^gg ^jj extravagant conjecture of mine, 
viz. that since we have some reason (if there be any 
credit to be given to the report of things that our 
philosophy cannot account for) to imagine that spirits 
can assume to themselves bodies of different bulk, 
figure, and conformation of parts ; whether one great 
advantage some of them have over us may not lie in 
this, that they can so frame and shape to themselves 
organs of sensation or perception as to suit them to 
their present design, and the circumstances of the ob- 
ject they would consider. For how much would that 
man exceed all others in knowledge, who had but the 
faculty so to alter the structure of his eyes, that one 
sense, as to make it capable of all the several degrees 
of vision which the assistance of glasses (casually at 
first lighted on) has taught us to conceive! What 
wonders would he discover, who could so fit his eyes 
to all sorts of objects, as lo see, when he pleased, the 
figure and motion of the minute particles in the blood, 
and other juices of animals, as distinctly as he does, 
at other times, the shape and motion of the animals 
themselves ! But to us, in our present state, unalter- 
able organs so contrived as to discover the figure 
and motion of the minute parts of bodies, whereon 
depend those sensible qualities we now observe in 
them, would perhaps be of no advantage. God has, 
no doubt, made them so as is best for us in our pre- 
sent condition. He hath fitted us for the neighbour- 
hood of the bodies that surround us, and we have to 
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do with : and though we cannot^ by the faculties yr^ 
have^ attain to a perfect knowledge of things, yet they 
will serve us well enough for those ends above-men- 
tioned, which are our great concernment* I. beg my 
reader's pardon for laying before him so wild a fancy^ 
concerning the ways of perception in beings above us ; 
but how extravagant soever it be, 1 doubt whether we 
can imagine any thing about the knowledge of angels, 
but after this manner, some way or other in proportion 
to what we find and observe in ourselves. And though 
we cannot but allow, that the infinite power and wis- 
dom of God may frame creatures with a thousand 
other faculties and waysof perceiving things without 
them than what we have, yet our thoughts can go 
no farther than our own ; so impossible it is for us to 
enlarge our very guesses beyond the ideas received 
from our own sensation and reflection. The supposi- 
tion^ at least, that angels do sometimes assume bodies, 
needs not startle us ; since some of the most ancient 
and most learned fathers of the church seemed to 
believe that they had bodies : and this is certain, 
that their state and way of existence is unknown 
to us. 

' § 14^ But to return to the matter in Oomplex 
hand, the ideas we have of substances, and ideas of 
the ways we come by them, — I say, our ^^^tanccs. 
specific ideas of substances are nothing else but a col* 
lection of a certain number of simple ideas, considered 
as united in one thing. These ideas of substances, 
though they are commonly simple apprehensions, and 
the names of them simple terms, yet in effect ard 
complex and compounded. Thus the idea which an 
Englishman signifies by the name swan, is white co« 
lour, long neck, red beak, black legs, and whole feet, 
and all these of a certain size, with a power of swim- 
ming in the water, and making a certain kind of 
noise ; and perhaps, to a man who has long observed 
this kind of birds, some other properties which aU 
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terminale in sensible simple ideas^ all united iif one. 
common subject. 

§ 15. Besides the complex ideas we have 
ritual sX" ^^ material sensible substances, of which 
stances as I have last spoken, by the simple ideas we 
dear as of have taken from those operations of our 
bodily sub- Q^y^ xninds which we experiment daily in 
stances. ourselves,as thinking, understanding, will- 

ing, knowing, and power of beginning motion, &c. co- 
existing in some substance; we are able to frame 
the complex idea of an immaterial spirit. And thus, 
by putting together the ideas of thinking, perceiving, 
liberty, and, power of moving themselves and other 
things, we have as clear a perception and notion of 
immaterial substances as we have of material. For 
putting together the ideas of thinking and willing, or 
the power of moving or quieting corporeal motion, 
joined to substance, of which we have no distinct idea, 
we have the idea of an immaterial spirit ; and by put- 
ting together the ideas of coherent solid parts, and a 
power of being moved, joined with substance, of which 
likewise we have no positive idea, we have the idea of 
matter. The one is as clear and distinct^ an idea as 
the other : the idea of thinking, and moving a body, 
being as clear and distinct ideas as the ideas of exten- 
sion, solidity, and being moved : for our idea of sub- 
stance is equally obscure, or none at all in both ; it is 
but a supposed I know not what, to support those 
ideas we call accidents. It is for want of reflection 
that we are apt to think that our senses show us no- 
thing but material things. Every act of sensation, 
when duly considered, gives us an equal view of both 
parts of nature, the corporeal and spiritual. For 
whilst I know, by seeing or hearing, &c. that there \^ 
some corporeal being without me, the object of that 
sensation ; I do more certainly know, that there is 
some spiritual being within me that sees and hears. 
This, I must be convinced, cannot be the action of 
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bare insensible matter ; nor ever could bc^, without 
an immaterial thinking being. 

§ 16. By the complex idea of extended, No idea.dT. 
figured, coloured, and all other sensible abstract sub- 
qualities, which is all that we know of it, **^^- 
we are as far from the idea of the substance of body 
as if we knew nothing at all : nqr after all the ac- 
quaintance and familiarity which we imagine we have 
with matter, and the many qualities men assure them- 
selves they perceive and know in bodies, will it per- 
haps upon examination be found, that they have any 
more or clearer primary ideas belonging to body, than 
they have belonging to immaterial spirit. 

§ 17. The primary ideas we have pecu- The cohe- . 
culiar to body, as contradistinguished to won of solid 
spirit, are the cohesion of solid, and con- P*^^ »^^ 

xi 1.1 i. J impulse tbe 

sequently separable, parts, and a power primary 
of communicating motion by impulse, ideas of 
These, I think, are the original ideas pro- *^y- 
per and peculiar to body ; for figure as but the con- 
sequence of finite extension. 

§ 18. The ideas we have belonging and Thinking^ 
peculiar to spirit are thinking and will, or andmotivity 
a power of putting body into motion by *^® primary 
thought, and, which is consequent to it, mint. 
liberty. For as body cannot but commu- 
nicate its motion by impulse ' to another body, which 
it meets with at rest ; so the mind can put bodies into 
motion, or forbear to do so, as it pleases. The ideas 
of existence, duration, and mobility, are common to 
them both. 

§ 19* There is no reason why it should Spiiftscapa- 
be thought strange, that I make mobi- bleofmo- 
lity belong to spirit : for having no other ^?^' 
idea of motion but change of distance with other 
beings that are considered as at rest, — and finding 
that spirits, as well as bodies, cannot operate but where 
they, are, and that spirits do operate at several times 
in several places,— I cannot but attribute change of 
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place to all finite spirits (for of the infinite spirit I 
speak not here). For my soul being a real being, as 
well as my body^ is certainly as capable of changing 
distance with any other body^ or beings as body itself; 
and so is capable of motion. And if a mathematician 
can consider a certain distance^ or a change of that 
distance between two points^ one may certainly con*- 
ceive a distance^ and a change of distance between 
two spirits : and so conceive their motion, their ap- 
proach or removal, one from another. 

$ 90. Every one finds in himself, that his sonl can 
think, will, and operate on his body in the place where 
that is ; but cannot operate on a body or in a place a 
hundred miles distant from it. Nobody can in^agine, 
that his isoul can think or move a body at Oxford^ 
whilst he is at London ; and cannot but know, tba^ 
beinff united to his body, it constantly changes place 
all the whole journey between Oxford and London, 
as the coach or horse does that carries him, and I 
think may be said to be truly all that while in motion ; 
or if that will not be allowed to afibrd us a clear idea 
enough of its motion, its being separated from the 
body in death, I think, will: for to consider it as going 
out of the body, or leaving it, and yet to have no idea 
of its motion, seems to me impossible. 

§ SI . If it be said by any one, that it cannot change 
nlace, because it hath none, for the spirits are not in 
ioeOf but ubi; I suppose that way of talking will not 
now be of much weight to many, in an age that is not 
much disposed to admire or sufier themselves to be 
deceived by such unintelligible ways of speaking. 
But if any one thinks there is any sense in that di- 
stinction, and that it is applicable to our present 
purpose, I desire him to put it into intelligible En- 
glish ; and then from thence draw a reason to show 
that immaterial spirits are not capable of motion. 
Indeed motion cannot be attributed to God ; not be- 
cause ho is an immaterial, but because he is an infinite 
spirit. 
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§ 22. Let us compare then our complex Idea of ficml 
idea of an immaterial spirit with our com- ^^ ^^7 
plex idea of body, and see whether there ^^P*"^ 
be any more obscurity in one than in the other, and 
in which most. Our idea of body, as I think, is an 
extended solid substance^ capable of communicating 
motion by impulse : and our idea of soul, as an im- 
material spirit, is of a substance that thinks, and has 
a power of exciting motion in body, by willing or 
thought. These, I think, are our complex ideas of 
soul and body, as contradistinguished ; and now let 
us examine which has most obscurity in it, and 
difficfalty to be apprehended. I know that people, 
whose thoughts are immersed in matter, and have 
so subjected their* minds to their senses that they 
seldom reflect on any thing beyond them, are apt to 
say, they cannot comprehend a thinking, thing, which 
perhaps is true: but I affirm, when they consider 
it well, they can no more comprehend an extended 
thing. 

§ 23. If any one say, he knows not 
what it is thinks in him, he means, he S^''.''^ 

- Ill ' o t solid parts 

knows not what the substance is oi that in body as 
thinking thing : no more, say I, knows he hard to be 
what the substance is of that solid thing, ^oeived a» 
Farther, if he says he knows not how he \ soul?^ "* 
thinks, I answer, neither knows he how 
he is extended ; how the solid parts of body are 
united, or cohere together to make extension. For 
though the pressure of the particles of air may a6- 
<;ount for the cohesion of several parts of matter, th.at 
are grosser than the particles of air, and have poreii 
less than the corpuscles of air; — yet the weight or 
pressure jof the air will not explain, nor can be a 
cause of the coherence of the particles of air them* 
4ielves. And if the pressure of the sether, or any sub- 
tiler matter than the air, may unite, and hold fast to- 
gether the parts of a particle of air, as well as other 
bodies ; yet it cannot make bonds for itself^. ^^^ hold 
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together the parts that make up every the le^st cor- 
puscle of that materia suhtilis. So that that hypo- 
thesis, how ingeniously soever explained, by showing 
that the parts of sensible bodies are held together 
by the pressure of other external insensible bodies, 
reaches not the parts of the aether itself; and by how 
much the more evident it proves, that the parts 
of other bodies are held together by the external 
pressure of the aether, and can have no other con- 
<;eivable cause of their cohesion and union, by so 
much the more it leaves us in the dark concerning the 
cohesion of the parts of the corpuscles of the aether 
itself; which we can neither conceive without parts, 
they being bodies, and divisible, nor yet how their 
parts cohere, they wanting that cause of cohesion, 
which is given of the cohesion of the parts of all 
other bodies, 

§ 24. But, in truth, the pressure of any ambient 
fluid, how great soever, can be no intelligible cause of 
of the cohesion of the solid parts of matter. For 
though such a pressure may hinder the avulsion of 
two polished superficies, one from another, in a line 
perpendicular to them, as in the experiment of two 
polished marbles; yet it can never, in the least, 
hinder the separation by a motion, in a line parallel 
to those surfaces ; because the ambient fluid, having 
a full liberty to succeed in each point of space, de- 
serted by a lateral motion, resists such a motion of 
bodiea so joined no more than it would resist the 
motion of that body, were it on all sides environed 
by that fluid, and touched no other body : and there- 
fore, if there were no other cause of cohesion, all 
parts of bodies must be easily separable by such a 
lateral sliding motion. For if the pressure of the 
^ther be the adequate cause of cohesion, wherever 
that cause operates not, there can be no cohesion. 
And since it cannot operate against such a lateral 
separation (as has been shown), therefore in every 
imaginary plane, intersecting any mass of matter, there 
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could be no more cohesion than of two polished sur- 
faces, which will always, notwithstanding any ima- 
ginable pressure of a fluid, easily slide one from 
another. So that, perhaps, how clear an idea soerer 
we think we have of the extension of body, which is 
nothing but the cohesion of solid parts, he that shall 
well consider it in his mind may have reason to con- 
clude, that it is as easy for him to have a clear idea 
how the soul thinks, as how body is extended. For 
since body is no farther nor otherwise extended 
than by the union and cohesion of its solid parts, 
we shall very ill comprehend the extension of body, 
without understanding wherein consists the union and 
cohesion of its parts ; which seems to me as incom- 
prehensible as the manner of thinking, and how it is 
performed. 

§ 25. I allow it is usual for most people to wonder 
how any one should find a difficulty in what they think 
they every day observe. Do we not see, will they be 
ready to say, the parts of bodies stick firmly together ? 
Is there any thing more common ? And what doubt 
can there be made of it? And the like, I say, con- 
cerning thinking and voluntary motion : Do we not 
every moment experiment it in ourselves ; and there- 
fore can it be doubted ? The matter of fact is clear^ 
I confess ; but when we would a little nearer look into 
it, and consider how it is done, there I think we are 
at a loss, both in the one and the other ; and can as 
little understand how the parts of body cohere as how 
we ourselves perceive, or move. I would have any one 
intelligibly explain to me how the parts of gold, or 
brass (that but now in fusion were as loose from one 
another as the particles of water, or the sands of an 
hour-glass), come in a few moments to be so united, 
and adhere so. strongly one to another, that the at* 
most force of men's arms cannot separate them : *a 
considering man will, I suppose, be here at a loss to 
satisfy his own, or another man's understanding. 

§ 26. The little bodies that compose that fluid we 
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call water are so extremely small, that I have herer 
heard of any one, Who by a microscope (and yet I have 
heard of some that have magnified to ten thousand, 
nay, to much above a hundred thousand times) pre- 
tended to perceive their distinct bulk, figure, or mo- 
tion : and the particles of water are also so perfectly 
loose one from another, that the least force sensibly 
separates them. Nay, if we consider their perpetual 
motion,^ we must allow them to have no cohesion one 
with another ; and yet let but a sharp cold come, they 
unite, they consolidate, these little atoms cohere, and 
are not, without great force, separable. He that could 
find the bonds that tie these heaps of loose little bodies 
together so firmly ; he that could make known the ce- 
ment that makes them stick so fast one to another ; 
would discover a great and yet unknown secret : and 
yet, when that was done, would he be far enough from 
making the extension of body (which is the cohesion 
of its solid parts) intelligible, till he could show wherein 
consisted the union or consolidation of the parts of 
those bonds, or of that cement, or of the least particle 
of matter that exists. Whereby it appears, that this 
primary and supposed obvious quality of body will be 
found, when examined^ to be as incomprehensible as 
anything belonging to our minds, and a solid extended 
substance as hard to be conceived as a thinking im- 
material one, whatever difficulties some would raise 
against it. 

§ 27. For, to extend our thoughts a little farther, 
that pressure, which is brought to explain the cohesion 
of bodies, is as unintelligible as the cohesion itself. 
For if matter be considered, as no doubt it is, finite, 
let any one send his contemplation to the extremities 
of the universe, and there see what conceivable hoops, 
what bond he can imagine to hold this mass of mat- 
ter in so close a pressure together ; from whence steel 
has its firmness, and the parts of a diamond their hardi- 
ness and indissolubility. If matter be finite, it must 
have its extremes ; and there must be something to 
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- hinder it from scattering asunder. If^ to avoid this 
difficulty, any one will throw himself into the sup*- 
position and abyss of infinite matter, let him consider 
what light he thereby brings to the cohesion of body, 

^ and whether he be ever the nearer making it intelli- 
gible by resolving it into a supposition the most ab- 
surd and most incomprehensible of all other : so far 
is our extension of body (which is nothing but the 
cohesion of soHd parts) from being clearer, or more 
distinct, when we would inquire into the nature^ 
cause, or manner of it, than the idea of thinking. 

§ 28. Another idea we have of body is Communi- 
the power of communication of motion by catdonof mo- 
impulse ; and of our souls, the power of **^ ^^ "?" 
eiciting motion by thought. These ideas, thoMht^ 
the one of body, the other of our minds, equaUy in- 
every day's experience clearly furnishes telligihle. 
us with ; but if here again we inquire how this is 
done, we are equally in the dark. For to the com- 
munication of motion by impulse, wherein as much 
motion is lost to one body as is got to the other^ 
which is the ordinariest case, we can have no other 
conception, but of the passing of motion oiit of one 
b(Kly into another ; which, I think, is as obscure and 
unconceivable, as how our minds move or stop our 
bodies by thought; which we every moment find 
they do. The increase of motion by impulse, which 
is observed or believed sometimes to happen, is yet 
harder to be understood. We have by daily experi- 
ence clear evidence of motion produced both by im- 
pulse and by thought ; but the manner how^ hardly 
comes within our comprehension ; we are equally at 
a loss in both. So that however we consider motion^ 
and its communication, either from body or spirit th^ 
idea which belongs to spirit is at least as clear ias that 
which belongs to body. And if we consider the 
active power of moving, or, as I may call it, motivity^ 
it is much clearer in spirit than body ; since two 
bo^es, placed by one another at rest, will. n6v» 
afford us the idea of a power in the one to move "the 
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Other^ but by a borrowed motion ; whereas, the mind, 
every day, affords us ideas of an active power of 
moving of bodies ; and therefore it is worth our con- 
sideration, whether active power be not the' proper 
attribute of spirits, and passive power of matter. 
Hence may be conjectured, that created spirits are 
not totally separate from matter, because they are 
both active and passive. Pure spirit, viz. God, is 
only active ; pure matter is only passive ; those 
beings that are both active and passive, we may 
judge to partake of both. But be that as it will, I 
think, we have as many, and as clear ideas belonging 
to spirit as we have belonging to body, the sub- 
stance of each being equally unknown to us ; and the 
idea of thinking in spirit as clear as of extension in 
body ; and the communication of motion by thought, 
which we attribute to spirit, is as evident as that by 
impulse, which we ascribe to body. Constant expe* 
rience makes us sensible of both these, though our 
narrow understandings can comprehend neither. For 
when the mind would look beyond those original 
ideas we have from sensation or reflection, and pene- 
trate into their causes, and manner of production, we 
find still it discovers nothing but its own short-sighted- 
ness. 

§ 29. To conclude — sensation convinces us that 
there are solid extended substances, and reflection, 
that there are thinking ones ; experience assures ' us 
jof the existence of such beings, and that the one 
hath a power to move body by impulse, the other by 
thought; this we cannot doubt of. Experience, I 
say, every moment furnishes us with the clear ideas 
both of the one and the other. But beyond these 
ideas, as received from their proper sources, our fa- 
culties will not reach. If we would inquire farther 
into their nature, causes, and manner, we perceive not 
the nature of extension clearer than we do of think- 
ing. If we would explain them any farther, one is 
as easy as the other ; and there is no more difficulty 
to conceive how a substance we know not should by 
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thought sot body into motion, than how a substance 
we know not should by impulse set body into motion; 
So that we are no more able to discover wherein the 
ideas belonging to body consist than those belonging 
to spirit. From whence it seems probable to me, that 
the simple ideas we receive from sensation and re- 
flection are the boundaries of our thoughts ; beyond 
which the mind, whatever efforts it would make, is 
not able to advance one jot ; nor can it make any dis- 
coveries, when it would pry into the nature and hidden 
causes of those ideas. 

§30. So that, in short, the idea we Idea of body 
have of spirit, compared with the idea we and spirit 
have of body, stands thus : the substance compared, 
of spirit is unknown to us ; and so is the substance of 
body equally unknown to us. Two primary qualities 
or properties of body, viz. solid coherent parts and 
impulse, we have distinct clear ideas of: so likewise 
we know, and have distinct clear ideas of two primary 
qualities or properties of spirit, viz. thinking, and a 
power of action ; i. e. a power of beginning or stop- 
ping several thoughts or motions. We have also the 
ideas of seyeral qualities inherent in bodies, and have 
the clear distinct ideas of them ; which qualities are 
but the various modifications of the extension of co- 
hering solid parts, and their motion. We have like- 
wise the ideas of the several modes of thinking, viz. 
believing, doubting, intending, fearing, hoping; all 
which are but the several modes of thinking. We 
have also the ideas of willing, and moving the body 
consequent to it, and with the body itself too ; for, as 
has been shown, spirit-is capable of motion. 

§ 31. Lastly, if this notion of imma- The notion 
terial spirit may have perhaps some difli- of spirit in- 
culties in it not easy to be explained, we volvea no 
have therefore no more reason to deny or ™^J® t^^ 
doubt the existence of such spirits, than than that of 
we have to deny or doubt the existence body, 
of body ; because the notion of body is 
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cumbered with some difficulties very hard, and per- 
haps impossible to be explained or understood by us. 
For I would fain have instanced any thing in our no- 
tion of spirit more perplexed, or i:iearer a contradic- 
tion, than the very notion of body includes in it ; the 
divisibility in infinitum of any finite extension in- 
volving us, whether we grant or deny it, in conse- 
quences impossible to be explicated or made in our 
apprehensions consistent: consequences that carry 
greater difficulty, aud more apparent absurdity, than 
any thing can follow from the notion of an immaterial 
knowing substance. 

W^ know § 32. Which we are not at all to Woti- 

nothingbe- der at, since we having but some few nu- 
yond oar perficial ideas of things, discovered to iis 
simple ideas; ^^^^ y^^ ^^le senses from without, or by 

the mind, reflecting on what it experiments in itself 
within, have no knowledge beyond that, much less of 
the internal constitution and true nature of things, 
being destitute of faculties to attain it. And therefore 
experimenting and discovering in ourselves know- 
ledg^e, and the power of voluntary motion, as certainly 
as we experiment or discover in things without us 
the cohesion and separation of solid parts, which is 
the extension and motion of bodies ; we have as much 
reason to be satisfied with our notion of immaterial 
spirit, as with our notion of body, and the existence 
of the one as well as the other. For it being no 
more a contradiction that thinking should exist, 
separate and independent from solidity, than it is 
a contradiction that solidity should exist separate 
and independent from thinking, they being both but 
simple ideas, independent one from another, — and 
having as clear and distinct ideas in us of thinking 
as of solidity, — I know not why we may not as well 
allow a thinking thing without solidity, i. e. imma- 
terial, to exist, as a solid thing without thinking, i. e. 
matter, to exist ; especially since it is not harder to 
conceive how thinking should exist without matter. 
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than how matter should think. For whensoever we 
would proceed beyond these simple ideas we have 
from sensation and reflection, and dive farther into 
the nature of things, we fall presently into darkness 
and obscurity, perplexedness and difficulties ; and can 
discover nothing farther but our own blindness and 
ignorance. But whichever of these complex ideas be 
clearest, that of body or immaterial spirit, this is evi- 
dent, that the simple ideas that make them up are no 
other than what we have received from sensation or 
reflection ; and so is it of all our other ideas of sub- 
stances, even of God himself. 

§ 33. For if we examine the idea we ideaxif €k>d. 
have of the incomprehensible Supreme 
Being, we shall find, that we come by it the same way ; 
and that the complex ideas we have both of God and 
separate spirits are made up of the simple ideas we 
receive from reflection : v. g. having, from what we 
experiment in ourselves, got the ideas of existence 
and duration ; of knowledge and power ; of pleasure 
and happiness; and of several other qualities and 
powers, which it is better to have than to be without : 
when we would frame an idea the most suitable we 
can to the Supreme Being, we enlarge every one of 
these with our idea of infinity ; and so putting them 
together, make our complex idea of God. For that 
the mind has such a power of enlarging some of its 
ideas, received from sensation and reflection, has been 
already shown. 

. § S4. If I find that I know some few things, and 
some of them, or all, perhaps, imperfectly, I can frame 
an idea of knowing twice as many ; which I can double, 
again, as often as I can add to number ; and thus en« 
large my idea of knowledge, by extending its conir> 
prehension to all things existing or possible. The 
same also I can do of knowing them more perfectly ; 
L e. all their qualities, powers, causes, consequences, 
and relations, &c* till all be perfectly known that is in 
them, or can any way relate to them ; and thus frame 
the idea of infinite or boundless knowledge. The 
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same may also be done of power, till we come to that 
we call infinite ; and also of the duration of existence, 
without beginning or end ; and so frame the idea of 
an eternal being. The degrees or extent wherein we 
ascribe existence, power, wisdom, and all other per- 
fections (which we can have any ideas of) to that 
sovereign being which we call God, being all bound- 
less, and infinite, we frame the best idea of him our 
minds are capable of : all which is done, I say^ by en- 
larging those simple ideas we have taken from the 
operations of our own minds by reflection, or by our 
senses from exterior things, to that vastness to which 
infinity can extend them. / 

Idea of God. § .^,^- ^^/ ^' > ^"^^^'^^ ^^'^^J' j^^^^? ^ 

our ideas of existence, power, knowledge, 
&c. makes that complex idea, whereby we represent 
to ourselves, the best we can, the Supreme Being. 
For though in his own essence (which certainly we do 
not know, not knowing the real essence of a pebble, 
or a fly or of our own selves) God be simple and un- 
compounded ; yet, I think, I may say we have no other 
idea of him but a complex one of existence, know- 
ledge, power, happiness, &c, infinite and eternal; 
which are all distinct ideas, and some of them, being 
relative, are again compounded of others ; all which 
being, as has been shown, originally got from sensa- 
tion and reflection, go to make up the idea or notion 
we have of God. 

No idea in § 36. This farther is to be observed, 

our complex that there is no idea we attribute to God, 
one of bating infinity, which is not also a part 

Cgot ^^ ^^^ complex idea of other spirits.^ Be- 
from sensa- cause, being capable of no other simple 
tion or re- ideas, belonging to any thing but body, 
flection. |jyj those which by reflection we receive 

from the operation of our own minds, we can attribute 
to spirits no other but what we receive from thence : 
and all the difierence we can put between them in 
our contemplation of spirits is only in the several ex- 
tents and degrees of their knowledge, power, duration. 



hkppi^ss^ &c* For that in out ideas^ as well of s|>i- 
tit§ as of other things^ we are restrained to those we 
ITecetve from sensation and reflection, is evident from 
liMce^ that in our ideas of spirits^ how much soever 
advanced in perfection beyond those of bodies, even 
to that of infinity, we cannot yet have any idea of the 
fnanner wherein they discover their thoughts one tt 
another : though we must necessarily conclude, that 
Separate spirits, which are beings that have per- 
fecter knowledge and greater happiness than we, must 
needs have also a perfecter way of communicating 
their thoughts than we have, who are fain to make 
use of corporeal signs and particular sounds ; which 
are therefore of most general use, as being the best 
And quickest we are capable of. But of immediate 
communication, having no experiment in ourselves, 
Md consequently no notion of it at all, we have no 
idea how spirits, which use not words, can with quick- 
ness, or much less how spirits, that have no bodies^ 
can be masters of their own thoughts, and communi- 
cate or conceal them at pleasure, though we cannot 
but necessarily suppose they have such a power. 

§ 37. And thus we have seen what kind Recapitula- 
of ideas we have of substances of all kinds, tion. 
wherein they consist, and how we came by them. 
From whence, I think, it is very evident. 

First, That aU our ideas of the several sorts of sub- 
atances are nothing but collections of simple ideas, 
vritfa a supposition of something to which they belong, 
and in which they subsist ; though of this supposed 
something we have no clear distinct 'idea at all. 

Secondly, That all the simple ideas, that thus united 
in one common substratum make up our complex 
ideas of several sorts of substances, are no other but 
mitfh as we have deceived from sensation or reflectioti. 
So that even in those which we think we are most in- 
timately acquainted with, and that come nearest the 
eomprehension of our most enlarged conceptions, we 
Itannot go beyond those «mple ideas. And even in 

VOL. II. D 
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tbose which seem most remote from all we have to 
do with,, and do infinitely surpass any thing we can 
perceive in ourselves by reflection, or discover by 
sensation in other things, we can attain to nothing 
but those simple ideas, which we originally received 
from sensation or reflection ; as is evident in the com-^ 

Elex ideas we have of angels, and particularly of God 
imself. 
Thirdly, That most of the simple ideas that make 
up our complex ideas of substances, when truly con- 
sidered, are only powers, however we are apt to take 
them for positive qualities ; v. g. the greatest part pf 
the ideas that make our complex idea of gold are 
yellowness, great weight, ductility, fusibility, and so- 
lubility in aqua regia, &c. all united together in an 
unknown substratum ; all which ideas are nothing else 
but so many relations to other substances, and are not 
really in the gold, considered barely in itself, though 
they depend on those real and primary qualities of 
its internal constitution, whereby it has a fitness dif«* 
ferently to operate, and be operated on by several 
other substances. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Of collective Ideas of Substances. 

One idea. § ^* BESIDES these Complex ideas of 

several single substances, as of man, horse, 
gold, violet, apple, &c. the mind hath also complex 
collective ideas of substances ; which I so call, because 
such ideas are made up of many particular substances 
considered together, as united into one idea, and which 
so joined are looked on as one : v. g. the idea of such 
a collection of men as make an army, though consist* 
ing of a great number of distinct substances, is as 
much one idea as the idea of a man : and the great 
collective idea of all bodies whatsoever, signified by 
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the name world, is as much one idea as the idea of 
any the least particle of matter in it ; it sufficing to 
the unity of any idea, that it be considered as. one re- 
presentation or picture, though made up of ever so 
many particulars* 

§ 2. These collective ideas of substances ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
the mind makes by its power of composi- power of 
tion, and uniting severally either simple composing 
or complex ideas into one, as it does by ^^ *^® "^^^' 
the same faculty make the complex ideas of particular 
substances, consisting of an aggregate of divers simple 
ideas, united in one substance : and as the mind, by 
putting together the repeated ideas of unity, makes 
the collective mode, or complex idea of any number, 
as a score, or a gross, &c. so by putting together 
several particular substances, it makes collective ideas 
of substances, as a troop, an army, a swarm, a city, a 
fleet; each of which, every one finds, that he repre- 
sents to his own mind by one idea, in one view ; and 
so under that notion considers those several things as 
perfectly one, as one ship, or one atom. Nor is it 
harder to conceive, how an army of ten thousand men 
should make one idea, than how a man should make 
one idea : it being as easy to the mind to unite into 
one the idea of a great number of men, and consider 
it as one, as it is to unite into one particular all the 
distinct ideas that make up the composition of a man, 
and consider them all together as one. 
■ § 8. Amongst such kind of collective All artificial 
ideas, are to be counted most part of ar- things are 
tificial things, at least such of them as are collective 
made up of distinct substances : and, in ^^®^' 
truth, if we consider all these collective ideas aright, 
BS army, constellation, universe, as they are united 
into so many single ideas, they are but the artificial 
draughts of the mind ; bringing things very remote, 
axkd independient on one another, into one view, the 
better to contemplate and discourse of them, united 
iQto one conception, and signified by one name. For 

D 2 
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^re are no things no remote^ nw so contrary, whnAi 
the mind cannot, by this art of composition, brings 
into one idea; as is visible in that signified by tiie 
name unirerse* 



CHAPTER XXV. 
Of Relation. 



Belation, § 1« BESIDES the ideas, whether sitiple 

what. or coinplex, that the mind has of things^ 

as they are in themselves, there are odiers itg^l^ 
from their comparison one with another^ . The UttH 
derstanding, in the consideration of any things is not 
confined to that precise object : it can carry anyMea^ 
as it were beyond itself, or at least look beyond it, td^ 
see how it stands in conformity to any other. Wbai 
the mind so considers one thing, that it does Bl9 ¥^ 
were bring it to and set it by another, and carry its 
view from one to the other : this is, as the vimd» iah> 
port, relation and respect; and the denominatidiift 
given to positive things, intimating that respect, and 
serving as marks to lead the thoughts beyond tk^' 
subject itself denominated to something distinct from' 
it, are what we call relatives; and the things, so^^ 
brought together, related. Thus, when the mind c<m-^ 
siders Caius as such a positive being, it takes nothing 
into that idea but what really exists in Caiiui ; v. g. 
when I consider him as a man, I have nothing in my 
mind but the complex idea of the species, man. Sd» 
likewise, when I say Caius is a white man, I have 
nothing but the bare consideration of a man? wilo 
hath that white colour. But when I give Caius the 
liatne husband, I intimate some other person; and 
when I give him the name whiter, I intimate sotne 
other thing : in both cases my thought is led to sotfie^ 
tibing bejrond Caius, and there are two things brought 
into consideration. And since any idea, whether 8iiii<» 



pie or qomplex, may be the occasion why the mind 
thus brings .two things tcfgether^ and as it were takefi 
a view of them at once^ though still considered as dir 
stinct ; therefore any of our ideas may be the founda- 
tiqp of rel^tipa. As in the above-mentioned instance, 
thiP contract and (ceremony of marriage with Sem-* 
pronia is the occasion of the denomination or relation 
of husband ; and the colour white the occasion why 
he is said to be whiter than freestone. 

« * 

§ 2. These, and the like relations, ex- Reijjtioiis 
pressed by relative terms, that have others without oo^- 
answering them, with a reciprocal inti- relative 
mation, as father and son, bigger and terms not 
less, cause and effect, are very obvious to crivedf^" 
every one, and every body at first sight 
perceives the relation. For father and son, husband 
and wife, and such other correlative terms, seem m 
nearly to belong one to another, and through custom 
do so readily chime and answer one another in people's 
memories, that, upon the naming of either of them, 
the thoughts are presently carried beyond the thing 
so. named ; and nobody overlooks or doubts of a rela* 
tion, where it is so plainly intimated. But wher$ 
languages have failed to give correlative names, there 
the relation is not always so easily taken notice of. 
Concubine is, no doubt, a relative name, as well as 
wilfe : but in languages where this, and the like wordar, 
hiM^e not a correlative term, there people are not i^ 
apt to take. them to be so, as' wanting that evident 
mark of relation which is between correlatives, which 
seem to explain one another, and not to be able to 
exist but together. Hence it is, that many of those 
natnes which, duly considered, do include evident re- 
lations, have been called external denominations. But 
alL names, that are more than empty sounds, must 
signify some idea, which is either m the thing to 
whicli the name is applied; — and then it is positive, 
ahd is looked on as united to, and existing in the 
thing to. which the denomination is given ;— or else it 
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arises from the respect the mind finds^ in it to some-* 
thing distinct from it, with which it considers it ; and 
then it includes a relation, 
c* S3. Another sort of relative terms there 

some seem* 

ingly abso- IS, which are not looked on to be either 
lute terms relative, or so much as external derifttni- 
contain rela- nations ; which yet, under the form and 
*?°^^* appearance of signifying something abso- 

lute in the subject, do conceal a tacit, though less 
observable relation. Such are the seemingly positive 
terms of old, great, imperfect, &c. whereof I shall 
have occasion to speak more at large in the folloV^ing 
chapters. 

Relation dif- § ^' This farther may be observed, that 
ferentfrom the ideas of relation may be the same itt 
the things men, who have far different ideas of the 
related. things that are related, or that are thus 

compared ; v. g. those who have far different ideas of 
a man, may yet agree in the notion of a father; which 
is a notion superinduced to the substance, or man^ 
and refers only to an act of that thing called man, 
whereby he contributed to the generation bf one of 
his own kind, let man be what it will. 
m,o.c. nf § 5. The nature therefore of relation 

Change ot • x • xu r • 

relation may consists in the reterring or companng 
be without two things One to another ; from which 
any change comparison one or both comes to be deno- 
jL|;. ^ ^" minated^ And if either of those things 

be removed or cease to be, the relation 
ceases, and the denomination consequent to it, though 
the other receive in itself no alteration at all ; i>. g. 
Caius, whom I consider to-day as a father, ceases to 
be so to-morrow, only by the death of his son, with- 
out any alteration made in himself. Nay, barely by 
the mind's changing the object to which it compares 
any thing, the same thing is capable of having con- 
trary denominations at the same time; t?.^. Caius, 
compared to several persons, may truly be said to be 
older and younger, stronger and weaker, &c. 
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§6. Whatsoever doth or can exist/or tj^i-J^T 
be considered as one thing, is positive; only betwixt ^l 

and so not only simple ideas and sub- twothingj^ Sf'rf^ 

stances^ but modes also^ are positive beings : though v' ^ 

the parts of which they consist are very often relative '^^ 

one to another ; but the whole together considered as 
one thing, and producing in us the complex idea of 
one thing, which idea is in our minds as one picture, 
though an aggregate of divers parts, and under one 
name, it is a positive or absolute thing or idea. Thus 
a triangle, though the parts thereof compared one to 
another be relative, yet the idea of the whole is a 
positive absolute idea. The same may be said of a 
family, a tune, &c. for there can be no relation but 
betwixt two things considered as two things. There 
must always be in relation two ideas, or things, either 
in themselves really separate, or considered as distinct^ 
and then a ground or occasion for their comparison^ 

§ 7* Concerning relation in general, ^11 tilings 
these things may be considered : capable of 

Yv^^k, That there is no one thing, whe- relation. 
ther simple idea, substance, mode, or relation, or name 
of either of them, which is not capable of almost an 
infinite number of considerations, in reference to other 
things ; and therefore this makes no small part of 
men^s thoughts and words : v. g. one single man may 
at once be concerned in, and sustain all these following 
relations, and many more, viz. father, brother^ jS|on, 
grandfather, grandson, father-in-law, son-in-law, hus- 
band, friend, enemy, subject, general, judge, patron, 
client, professor, European, Englishman, islander, 
servant, master, possessor, captain, superior, inferior, 
bigger, less, older, younger^^ contemporary, like, un- 
like, &c. to an almost infinite number : he being capa- 
ble of 91 many relations as there can be occasions of 
comparing him to other things, in any manner of 
agreement, disagreement, or respect whatsoever. For, 
as I said, relation is a way of comparing or consider- 
ing two things together, and giving one or both of them 
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■ « 

soi^e appellutioh from that compdrison ; and iskMtae- 
times giving eren the relation itself a name. 
Tke ideas of . § 8. Secondly, This farther may he cott^ 
ftbtioiiB sidered concermng relation, that thoogh 
deater often it be not t^ontained in the real eidbtenoA 
th^ of the Qf things, hut something extraneous anA 
ktol^ '^ superinduced ; yet the ideas whic^h rela^ 

tive words stand for, are often clearer and 
more distinct than of those substances to which they 
do belong. The notion we have of a father, or brother > 
is' a great deal clearer and more dintinct than that we 
have of a man \ or, if you will, paternity is a thing 
whereof it is easier to have a clear idea thanof fau^ 
manity : and I can much easier conceive what a friend 
18, than what God: because the knowledge of one 
action, or one simple idea, is oftentimes sufficient to 
give me the notion of a relation ; but to the knowing 
of any substantial being, an accurate collection df 
sundry ideas is necessary. A man, if he comparetl two 
things together, can hardly be supposed not to kno^ 
what it is, wherein he compares them : so that when 
he compares any things together, he cannot but havi 
a very clear idea of that relation. The ideas then ctf 
relations are capable at least of being more perl^t 
and distinct in our minds, than those of sttbstances. 
Because it is commonly hard to know all the simple 
ideas which are really in any substance, but fbr the 
mgat part easy enough to know the simple ideto that 
make up any relation I think on, or have a name %ti 
v.g. comparing two men> in reference to one common 
parent, it is very easy to frame the ideas of brotherg, 
without having yet the perfect idea of a man. Fot 
significant relative words, as well as others, standing 
only for ideas, and those being all either simple, or 
made up of simple ones, it suffices, for the knowing 
the precise idea the relative term stands for, to hat^ a 
clear conception of that which is the foundation of the 
relation; which may be done without having a perfeet 
and clear idea of the thing it is attribiited to. Thus 
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hmmg tin notion, that onb laid the e^ nut of whick 
the other was hatched^ I have a clear idea of the reh^ 
tion of dam. fuad chick^ between the two cassiowaviali 
in St. James's park; though perhaps I hare bnt m 
Very obscure and imperfisct idea of those birds them^ 
iselves. 

^ % Thirdly, Though there be a great 
niunber of consideratione, wherein thinm J^^J^omJI 

, 1 '^i xv J terminate in 

may be compared one with another, and simple ideac 
so a multitude of relations.; .yet they all 
terminate in, and are concerned about, those simple 
ideas, either of sensation or reflection : which I think 
to be the whole materials of all our knowledge. To 
clear tlus^I'shkll/show it in the most considerable re- 
lations that we have any notion of, and in some that 
fceem to be the most remote from sense or reflection ; 
which yet will appear %o have their ideas from theno^ 
and leave it past doubt, that the notions we have di 
them are but certain simple ideas, and so originally 
derived from sense or^fle^tion. 

^10. -Fourthly, That relation being the Tenjag i^. 
consideH^g of one thing with another, ingthemina 
whifch is extrinsical to it, it is evident, that Wyond the 
6ll words that necessarily lead the mind to *^^^^ 
iahy othi^r ideas than afe supposed really ^^^Jrda^ 
tdexist in' thiit thing, to which the words 
are applied, are relative words \ v. g. ^ man blade, 
merry, thoughtful, thirsty, angry, extended; lAtiie, 
and the like, are all absolute, because they neither 
signify nor intimate anv thing but what does or is 
supposed really to exist m the man thus denominated! 
but father, brother, king, husband, blacker, merrier^ 
ftc are words which, together with the thing they 
denominate, imply also something else separate ^a 
exterior to the existence of that thing. 

§ 11. Halving laid down these tiremises conclusion. 
Concerning relation in general, I shall now 
ptoceed to show, in some instances, how all the ideas 
We hive of relation ilre made up, as the others ai^^ 
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mAj of simple ideas ; and that they all, how refined 
4at remote from sense soever they seem, terminate at 
last in simple ideas. I shall begin with the most 
comprehensive relation, wherein all things that do or 
can exbt are concerned ; and that is the relation of 
cause and efifect. The idea whereof, how derived 
from the two fountains of all our knowledge, sen- 
sation and reflection, I shall in the next place con- 
sider. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
Of Cause and Effect, and other BelatioM. 

Whence § 1* In the notice that our senses take 

their ideas of the constant vicissitude of things, we 
***** cannot but observe, that several particu- 

lar, both qualities and substances, begin to exist ; and 
that they receive this their existence from the due 
application and operation of some other beings From 
this observation, we get our ideas of cause and effect. 
That which produces any simple or complex idea we 
denote by the general name cause ; and that which is 
produced, effect. Thus finding that in that substance 
which we call wax fiuidity, which is a simple idea 
that was not in it before, is constantly produced by 
the. application of a certain degree of heat ; we call 
the simple idea of heat, in relation to fluidity in wax, 
the cause of it, and fluidity the effect. So also finding 
that the substance of wood, which is a certain collec- 
tion of simple ideas, so called, by the application of 
fire is turned into another substance called ashes> 
i. e. another complex idea, consisting of a collection 
of simple ideas, quite different from that complex 
idea which we call wood ; we consider fire, in relation 
to ashes, as cause, and the ashes as effect. So that 
whatever is considered by us to conduce or operate 
to the producing any particular simple idea, or col* 
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Section of simple ideas^ whether substance or m6ck, 
which did not before exist, hath thereby in our minds 
the relation of a cause, and so is denonunated by us^ 
' § 2/ Having thus> from what our senses Creatioii^ 
are able to discover, iti the operations of gmtamikm, 
•bodies on one another, got the notion of '..IJ^^aWiiga^ 
cause and effect, viz. that a cause is that *®™*"^^*. 
which makes any other thing, either simple idea, sub- 
stance or mode, begin to be ; and an effect is tfant 
which had its beginning from some other thing, the 
mind finds no great difficulty to distinguish the w- 
veral originals of things into two sorts. 

First, when the thing is wholly made new, so that 
no part thereof did ever exist before ; as when a new 
particle of matter doth begin to exist, in rerum natura^ 
which had before no being, and this we call creation. 

Secondly, when a thing is made up of particles, 
which did all of them before exist, but that very thing 
so constituted of pre-existing particles, which, consi- 
dered all together, make up such a collection of sim- 
ple ideas as had not any existence before ; as this man, 
this egg, rose, or cherry, &c. And this, when referred 
to a substance, produced in the ordinary course of 
nature, by internal principle, but set on work, and re- 
ceived from some external agent or cause, and work- 
ing by insensible ways, which we perceive not, we call 
generation : when the cause is extrinsical, and the 
effect produced by a sensible separation, or juxta-po- 
sition of discernible parts, we call it making; and 
such are all artificial things. When any simple 
idea is produced which was not in that subject be- 
fore, we cal] it alteration. Thus a man is generated, 
a picture made, and either of them altered, when 
any new sensible quality or simple idea is produced 
in either of them, which was not there before; 
and the things thus made to exist, which were not 
there before, are effects ; and those things, which ope- 
rated to the existence, causes. In which, and all 
other causes, we may observe, that the notion of cause 
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jBiide£^t>kas its /rise from ideas, receiredbyseimp 
4SkfKk orxeflectioii ; and that this relation, how compre- 
heasible soever, terminates st last in tliem. For to 
haw. (be idea of cause ^nd efiect, it suffices to oon- 
sidor suiy sinq>le idea, or^substanee, asbegimiing to 
es^ Vj %he operation of -some other^ without knawi- 
ing the manner of that 4>peration. 
\p^ § 3. Time and place are also the Ccmuh 

Bdations of jatiQns ©f very large relations, and aH 

finite beings at least are concerned ki 
them. But having already shown, in another pkae, 
how we get these ideas, it may suffice here to inti- 
mate^ that most of the denominations of things, re- 
ceived from time, are only relations. Thus when any 
one says, that queen Elizabeth lived sixty-nine, and 
xeigned forty^five years, these words import only the 
jRelation of that duration to some other, and mean no 
iwore than this, that the duration of her existence was 
•equal to sixty-nine, and the duration of her govern- 
ment to forty-five annual revolutions of the sun ; and 
M are all words, answering, how long. Again, WU* 
Ham the G)nqueror invaded England about the year 
1066, which means this, that taking the duration 
from our Saviour's time till now for one entire greid; 
•length of time, it shows at what distance thiainvamon 
was from the two extremes: and so do all words 
Ms( time, answering to the question, when, which show 
^mly die distance of any point of time from the pe- 
Tiod of a longer duration, from which we measure, 
and to which we thereby consider it as related. 

§ 4. There are yet, besides those, other words of 
'tnue, that ordinarily are thought to stand for positive 
ideas, which yet will, when considered, be found to 
be relative, such as are young, old, &c. which include 
and intimate the relation any thing has to a certain 
length of duration whereof we have the idea in .our 
minds. Thus having settled in our thoughtsjthe idea 
^f the > ocdinavy duration of a man .to be seventy yeaxat, 
wken we. say a man is young, we mean that his age 



k yet but a small part of tbat which usnalfy soen alM 
tain to : and when we denominate him old^ we metft 
that his duration is run out almost to the end of ttMt 
which men do not usually exceed. And so it |» biit 
comparing the particular age^ or duration of thit or 
tbat man^ to the idea of that duration which we hairs 
in our minds^ as ordinarily belonging to that sort ol 
animals ; which is plain, in the application of thes^ 
names to other things ; for a man is called young iift 
twenty years, and very young at seven years oids 
but yet a horse we call old at twenty, and a dog at 
seven years ; because in each of these we compare 
their age to different ideas of duration, whicb aifA 
settled in our minds, as belonging to these sevenA 
sorts of animals, in the ordinary course of nattir^'j 
But the sun and stars, though they have outlasted 
several generations of men, we call not old, becatne 
we do not know what period God hath set to tbflit 
sort of beings. This term belonging properly to 
those things, which we can observe in the ordinary 
course of things, by a natural decay, to come to b» 
end in a certain period of time ; and so have in otnr 
minds, as it were, a standard to which we can coibh 
pare the several parts of their duration ; and, by tbii 
relation they bear thereunto, call them young or Mz 
whieh we caniK)t therefore do to a ruby or diamond^ 
things whose usual periods we know not. 

§ 5. The relation alsa that things have ji^^ " ^ 
to one another in their pluces and di- pi^ce ^ 
stances, IS very obvious to observe; as extendkm.' 
above^ below, a mile distant from Charing- 
cross, in England, and in London. But as in dur»^ 
tion, so in extension and bulk, there are some id0at 
that are relative, which we signify by names that at^ 
thought positive; as great and little are truly re- 
lations. For here also having, by observation, settled 
in our minds the ideas of the bigness of several species 
of things from those we have been most accustomed to. 
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we make them as it were the standards whereby to 
denominate the bulk of others. Thus we call a great 
apple, such a one as is bigger than the ordinary sort 
of those we have been used to ; and a little horse, 
aaeb » one at comes not up to the sise of that idea, 
which we have in our minds^ to belong ordinarily ta 
horses : and that will be a great horse to a Welsh- 
man which is but a little one to a Fleming ; they two 
having, from the different breed of their countries, 
taken several sized ideas to which they compare, and 
in relation to which they denominate, their great and 
their little. 

ALsolnte S ^' ^^ likewise weak and strong are 

terms often but relative denominations of power, com- 
stand for re- pared to some ideas we have at that time 
Jations. ^f greater or less power. Thus when we 

say a weak man, we mean one that has not so much 
strength or power to move as usually men have, or 
usually those of his size have : which is a comparing 
his strength to the idea we have of the usual strength 
of men, or men of such a size. The like, when we 
say the creatures are all weak things ; weak, there, is 
but a relative term, signifying the disproportion there 
is in the power of God and the creatures. And so 
abundance of words, in ordinary speech, stand only 
for relations (and perhaps the greatest part) which 
at first sight seem to have no such signification : t^. g. 
the ship has necessary stores. Necessary and stores 
itre both relative words ; one having a relation to 
the accomplishing the voyage intended, and the other 
to future use. All which relations, how they are 
confined to and terminate in ideas derived from 
sensation or reflection, is too obvious to need any ex- 
plication. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Of Identity and Diversity. 

§ 1. Another occasion the mind often Wherem 
takes of comparing, is the very being of identity ccnu. 
things; when considering any thing as ^sts. 
existing at any determined time and plac^ we com* 
pare it with itself existing at another thne, and thereon 
form the ideas of identity smi diversity. When we 
see any thing to be in any place in any instant of 
time, we are sure (be it what it will) that it is that 
very thing, and not another, which at that same time 
exists in another place, how like and undistinguish<- 
able soever it may be in all other respects : and in 
this consists identity, when the ideas it is attributed 
to vary not at all from what they were that moment 
wherein we consider their former existence, and to 
which we compare the present. For we never find- 
ing nor conceiving it possible, that two things of the 
same kind should exist in the same place at the same 
time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exists any 
where at any time, excludes all of the same kind, and 
is there itself alone. When therefore we demand, 
whether any thing be the same or no, it refers always 
fy> something that existed such a time in such a place, 
which it was certain at that instant was the same with 
itself, and no other. From whence it follows, that 
one thing cannot have two beginnings of existence,' 
nor two things one beginning ; it being impossible 
for two things of the same kind to be or exist in the 
same- instant, in the very same place, or one and the 
same thing in different places. That therefore that 
had one beginning, is the same thing ; and that which 
had a different beginning in time and place from that, 
is not the same, but diverse. That which has made 
the difficulty about this relation, has been the little 
care and attention used in having precise notions of 
the things to which it is attributed^^ ^ ; 
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Identity of § 3« We have the ideas but of three 

solMitanoeg. sorts of substances : 1. God. 2. finite 
intelligences. 3. Bodies^ Firsts, God ii| without be- 
ginning, eternal, unalterable, and everywhere; and 
therefore concerning his identity there cad be "no 
dimbtk Secondly, unite spirits having had eacb il9 
determinate time and place of beginning to exist, the 
relation to that time wod place will always determiuo 
to each of them its identity, as long as it eousts^ 
Thirdly, the same will hold of every particle of matteir, 
to which no addition or subtraction of mattev beiitg 
made, it i& the same. For though these t^ee sorts 
of substances, as we term them, do not exclude one 
another out of the same place ; yet we cannot conceive 
biit that they must necessarily each of them exclude 
any of the same kind out of iJie same place : or else 
the notions and names of identity and diversity would 
be in vain, and there could be no such distinctionr* of 
substances, or any thing else one from another. Foir 
example : could two bodies be in the same place at 
the same time, then those two parcels of matter most 
be> one and the same, take them great or Httie ; nay, 
ail bodies must be one and the same* For by the same 
reason that two particles of matter may be in one 
jplaoe, all bodies may be in one place : wUcb, when 
it can be supposed, takes away the distinction of^ 
idfflitYty and diversity of one and more, Mid itenderaf 
it ridiculous. But it being a contradiction, that two 
or more should be one, identity and diversity are re« 
bitioBs and ways of comparing well-foun^^^ and of use 
Uemtityof to the understanding. All other things 
"M^l^ being but modes or relations ultimately 

tflrminated in substances, the identity and diversity 
of eaeh particular existence of them too will be l^ 
the same way determined : only as to things whose 
existence is in succession, such as are the actions of 
fiidte beings, v. g. motion and thought, both which 
omnst ina contiqu^d train of suocesnoB ) oonceni- 
faig their diversity^ fjiere eim be tio-question : beeauM 
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each perishing the moment it begins^ they cannot 
exist in different times^ or in different places, as per- 
manent beings can at different times exist in distant 
places ; and therefore no motion or thought, con-* 
sidered as at different times, can be the same, each 
part thereof having a different beginning of existence* 
§ 3. From what has been said, it is easy Principimn 
to discover what is so much inquired after, indiyidua-i 
the " principium individuationis •/* and that, ^^^^^"^ 
\t is plain, is existence itself, which determines a being 
of any sort to a particular time and place, incommun^ 
cable to two beings of the same kind. This, though 
it seems easier to conceive in simple substances or 
modes, yet when reflected on is not more difficult in 
compound ones, if care be taken to what it is applied : 
f). g. let us suppose an atom, i. e. a continued body 
under one immutable superficies, existing in a deteiv 
mined time and place ; it is evident that, considered 
in any instant of its existence, it is in that instant the 
same with itself. For being at that instant what it 
isy and nothing else, it is the same, and so must con- 
tinue as long as its existence is continued; for so 
long it will be the same, and no other. In like 
manner, if two or more atoms be joined together into 
the same mass, every one of those atoms will be the 
same, by the foregoing rule : and whilst they exist 
united together, the mass, consisting of the same 
atoms, must be the same mass, or the same body, let 
the parts be ever so differently jumbled. But if one 
of these atoms be taken away, or one new one added, 
it is no longer the same mass, or the same body. In 
the state of living creatures, their identity depends 
not on a mass of the same particles, but on something 
else. For in them the variation of great parcels of 
matter alters not the identity : an oak growing from 
a plant to a great tree, and then lopped, is still the 
same oak ; and a colt grown up to a horse, sometimes 
fat, sometimes lean, is all the while the same horse ; 
though, in both these cases, there may be a manifest 

VOL. II. E 
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change of the parts ; so that truly they are not either 
of them the same masses of matter, though they be 
truly one of them the same oak, and the other the 
same horse. The reason whereof is, that in these two 
cases, a mass of matter, and a living body, identity is 
not applied to the same thing. 

Identity of § 4. We must therefore consider wherein 
T^^tables. an oak differs from a mass of matter, and 
that seems to me to be in this, that the one is only 
the cohesion of particles of matter any how united, 
the other such a disposition of them as constitutes the 
parts of an oak ; and such an organization of those 
parts as is fit to receive and distribute nourishment, 
80 ^s to continue and frame the wood, bark, and 
leaves, &c. of an oak, in which consists the vegetable 
life. That being then one plant which has such an 
organization of parts in one coherent body partaking 
of one common life, it continues to be the same plant 
as loRg as it partakes of the same life, though that 
life be communicated to new particles of matter 
vitally united to the living plant, in a like continued 
organization conformable to that sort of plants. For 
this organization being at any one instant in any one 
collection of matter, is in that particular concrete 
distinguished from all other, and is that individual 
life which existing constantly from that moment both 
forwards and backwards, in the same continuity of 
insensibly succeeding parts united to the living body 
of the plant, it has that identity, which makes the 
f^ame plant, and all the parts of it, parts of the same 
plant, during all the time that they exist united in 
that continued organization, which is fit to convey 
that common life to all the parts so united. 
Identity of § 5. The case is not so much different 
animals. in brutes, but that any one may hence see 
what makes an animal, and continues it the same. 
Something we have like this in machines, and may 
serve to illustrate it. For example, what is a watch ? 
It is plain it is nothing but a fit orga,nizatioa> or. 
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construction of parts, to a certain end, which when a.' 
sufficient force is added to it, it is capable to attain. - 
If we would suppose this machine one continued body, 
all whose organized parts were repaired, increased, 
or diminished, by a constant addition or separation 
of insensible parts, with one common life, we should 
have something very much like the body of an animal ; 
with this difference, that in an animal the fitness of 
the organization, and the motion wherein life consists,^ 
begin together, the motion coming from within ; butr 
in machines, the force coming sensibly from without; 
is often away when the organ is in order, and well, 
fitted to receive it. 

§ 6. This also shows wherein the iden- Identity of 
tity of the same man consists ; viz, in "^an. 
nothing but a participation of the same continued: 
life, by constantly fleeting particles of matter, in suo-; 
cession vitally united to the same organized body.* 
He that shall place the identity of man in any thing 
else, but like that of other animals, in one fitly or- 
ganized body, taken in any one instant, and from 
thence continued under one organization of life in 
several successively fleeting particles of matter united 
to it, will find it hard to make an embryo, one of 
years, mad and sober, the same man, by any supposi- 
tion, that will not make it possible for Seth, Ismael, 
Socrates, Pilate, St. Austin, and Caesar Borgia, to be 
the same man. For if the identity of soul alone makes ; 
the same man, and there be nothing in the nature of 
matter why the same individual spirit may not be 
united to different bodies, it will be possible that 
those men living in distant ages, and of different 
tempers, may have been the same man: which way of 
speaking must be, from a very strange use of the word: 
man, applied to an idea, out of which body and shape 
are excluded.. And that way of speaking would agree 
yet worse with the notions of those philosophers who 
allow of transmigration, and are of opinion that the. 
soiUs of men may, iot their miscarriages, be detruded/ 

e2 
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into the bodies of beasts, as fit habitations, with organs 
suited to the satisfaction of their brutal inclinations. 
But yet, I think, nobody, could he be sure that the 
soul of Heliogabalus were in one of his hogs, would 
yet say that hog were a man or Heliogabalus. 
Identity § 7* It is not therefore unity of sub- 

soitedtotlie stance that comprehends all sorts of 
^^^^ identity, or will determine it in every- 

case: but to conceive and judge of it aright, we 
must consider what idea the word it is appli^ to 
stands for ; it being one thing to be the same sub- 
stance, another the same man, and a third the same 
person, if person, man, and substance are three names 
standing for three different ideas; for such as is 
the idea belonging to that name, such must be the 
identity : which, if it had been a little more carefully 
attended to, would possibly have prevented a great 
deal of that confusion, which often occurs about this 
matter, with no smaU seeming difficulties, espedaUy 
concerning personal identity, which therefore we shaU 
in the next place a little consider. 

§ 8. An animal is a living organized 
^'^^'^ body; and consequently the same animal^ 
as we have observed, is the same continued life com- 
municated to different particles of matter, as ihey 
hampen successively to be united to that organized 
living body. And whatever is talked of other de- 
finitiDns, ingenuous observation puts it past doubt» 
Aat the idea in our minds, of which the sound man 
in onr mouths is the sign, is nothing else but of an 
animal of such a certain form : since I think I may 
be confident, that whoever should see a creature of 
\Sm own shape and make, though it had no more 
reason all its life than a cat or a parrot, would call 
Mm still a man ; or whoever should hear a cat <Hr a 
parrot diseonrse, reason and philosophize, would call 
or think it nothing but a cat or a parrot ; pnd say, 
die one was a di^ irrational man, and Uie other m 
wny intdUgoik rational panot* A rditfion we Ivave 
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in an author of great note is sufficient to counte- 
nance the supposition of a rational parrot. . His words 
are * : 

" I had a mind to know from Prince Maurice's own 
mouth the account of a common^ but much credited 
story, that I heard so often from many other s» of an 
old parrot he had in Brasil during his government 
there, that spoke> and asked, and answered common 
questions like a reasonable creature : so that those of 
his train there generally concluded it to be witchery 
or possession ; and one of his chaplains, who lived 
long afterwards in Holland, would never from that 
time endure a parrot, but said, they all had a devil in 
them. I had heard many particulars of this story, 
and assevered by people hard to be discredited^ which 
made me ask Prince Maurice what there was of iL 
He said, with his usual plainness and dryness in talk, 
there was something true, but a great deal false of 
what had been reported. J desired to know of him 
what there was of the first ? He told me short and 
coldly, that he had heard of such an old parrot when 
he had been at Brasil ; and though he believed no- 
thing of it, and it was a good way off, yet he had'so 
much curiosity as to send for it: that it was a very 
great and a very old one, and when it came first into 
the room where the prince was, with a great many 
Dutchmen about him, it said presently, What a com- 
pany of white men are here ! They asked it what it 
thought that man was ? pointing to the prince. It 
answered, some general or other; when they brought 
it close to him, he asked it, t D'ou venez vous ? It 
answered, De Marinnan. The prince, A qui estes vous ? 
The parrot, A un Portugais. Prince, Que fais tu la ? 

* Memoirs of what passed in Christendom from 1672 to 1679, 

t Whence come ye ? It answered. From Marinnan. The prince. 
To whom do you bdong ? The parrot. To a Portuguese. Prince, 
What do you there ? Parrot, I look after the chickens. The prince 
laughed, and said. You look after the chickens ? The parrot an« 
•weced. Yes, I, and I know well enough how to do it 
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Parrot, Je gardez les poiiUes. The prince laughed, 
and said, Vous gardez les pouUes ? The parrot an- 
swered, Oui moi, & je seai bien faire ; and made the 
chuck' four or five times that people use to make' to 
chickens when they call them. I set down the words 
of this worthy dialogue in French, just as Prince 
Maurice said them to me. I asked him in what 
language the parrot spoke, and he said, in Brasilian ^ 
I asked whether he understood Brasilian ; he said> 
no, but he had taken care to have two interpreters by 
him, the one a Dutchman thlit spoke Brasilian, and 
the other a Brasilian that spoke Dutch ; that he asked 
them separately and privately, and both of them 
agreed in telling him just the same thing that the 

Ear rot had said. I could not but tell this odd story, 
ecause it is so much out of the way, and from the 
first hand, and what may pass for a good one ; for I 
dare say this prince at least believed himself in all he 
told me, having ever passed for a very honest and 
pious man : I leave it to naturalists to reason, and to 
other men to believe, as they please upon it ; how- 
ever, it is not, perhaps, amiss to relieve or enliven a 
busy scene sometimes with such digressions, whether 
to the purpose or no." 

Same man. ^ ^^ve taken care that the reader should 

have the story at large in the author's own 
•words, because he seems to me not to have thought it 
incredible; for it cannot be imagined that so able a 
man as he, who had su£Sciency enough to warrant all 
the testimonies he gives of himself, should take so 
much pains in a place where it had nothing to do, to 

Sin so close not only on a man whom he mentions as 
is friend, but on a prince in whom he acknowledges 
very great honesty and piety, a story which if he him- 
self thought incredible, he could not but also think 
ridiculous. The prince, it is plain, who vouches this 
story, and our author, who relates it from him, both 
.of them call this talker a parrot ; and I ask any one 
else, who thinks such a story fit to be told, whether if 
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this parrot^ and all of its kind^ had always talked^ as 
we have a prince's word for it this one did, whether, 
I say^they would not have passed for a race of rational 
animals : but yet whether for all that they would hare 
been allowed to be men, and not parrots ? For I pre- 
sume it is not the idea of a thinking or rational being 
alone that makes the idea of a man in most people's 
sense^ but of a body, so and so shaped, joined to it : 
and if that be the idea of a man, the same successire 
body not shifted all at once, must, as well as. the same 
immaterial spirit, go to the making of the same man. 
§ 9« This being premised, to find wherein Personal 
personal identity consists, we must con- identity 
sider what person stands for; which, I think, is a 
thinking intelligent being, that has reason and re^ 
flection, and can consider itself as itself, the same 
thinking thing in different times and places ; which it 
does only by that consciousness which is inseparable 
from thinking, and as it seems to me essential to it : 
it being impossible for any one to perceive, without 
perceiving that he does perceive. When we see, hear, 
smell, taste, feel, meditate, or will any thing, we know 
that we do so. Thus it is always as to our preseM 
sensations and perceptions : and by this every one is 
to himself that which he calls self; it not being con- 
sidered in this case whether the same self be con- 
tinued in the same or divers substances. For since 
consciousness always accompanies thinking, and it is 
that which makes every one to be what he calls self, 
and thereby distinguishes himself from all other think- 
ing things ; in this alone consists personal identity, 
i, e. the sameness of a rational being : and as far as 
this consciousness can be extended backwards to any 
past action or thought, so far reaches the identity of 
that person ; it is the same self now it was then ; and 
it is by the same self with this present one that ndw 
reflects on it, that that action was done. 

§ 10. But it is farther inquired, whether Conscious- 
it be the same identical substance ? This i^ess makea 
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personal few would think they had reason to doubt 

identity. of, if these perceptions, with their con- 

sciousness, always remained present in the mind, 
whereby the same thinking thing would be always 
consciously present, and, as would be thought, evi- 
dently the same to itself. But that which seems to 
make the difficulty is this, that this consciousness 
being interrupted always by forgetfulness, there 
being no moment of our lives wherein we have the 
whole train of all our past actions before our eyes in 
one view, but even the best memories losing the 
sight of one part whilst they are viewing another ; — 
and we sometimes, and that the greatest part of our 
lives, not reflecting on our past selves, being intent 
on our present thoughts, and in sound sleep having 
no thoughts at all, or at least none with that con- 
sciousness which remarks our waking thoughts ; — ^I 
say, in all these cases, our consciousness being inter- 
^rupted, and we losing the sight of our past selves, 
doubts are raised whether we are the same thinking 
thing, t. e. the same substance or no. Which, how- 
ever reaspnable or unreasonable, concerns not per- 
sonal identity at all : the question being, what makes 
the same person, and not whether it be the same 
identical substance, which always thinks in the same 
person ; which in this case matters not at all : dif- 
ferent substances, by the same consciousness (where 
they do partake in it), being united into one person, 
as well as different bodies by the same life are united 
into one animal, whose identity is preserved, in that 
change of substances, by the unity of one continued 
life. For it being the same consciousness that makes 
a man be himself to himself, personal identity depends 
on that only, whether it be annexed solely to one in- 
dividual substance, or can be continued in a succession 
of several substances. For as far as any intelligent 
being can repeat the idea of any past action with the 
same consciousness it had of it at first, and with the 
same consciousness it has of any present action, so 
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far it is the same personal self. For it is by the QOHcir 
seiousness it has of its present thoughts and ^tions^ 
that it is self to itself now, and so will be the same 
self, as far as the same consciousness can extend 'to 
actions past or to come ; and would be by distance of 
time, or change of substance, no more two persons, 
than a man be two men by wearing other clothes to- 
day than he did yesterday, with a long or a short sleep 
between : the same consciousness uniting those distant 
actions into the same person, whatever substances con- 
tributed to their production. 

§ 11. That this is so, we have some Personal 
kind of evidence in our very bodies, all identity l& 
whose particles, whilst vitally united to change of 
this same thinking conscious self, so that ^^^^* 
we feel when they are touched, and are affected by, 
and conscious of good or harm that happens to them, 
are a part of ourselves ; i. e. of our thinking conscious 
self. Thus the limbs of his body are to every one a 
part of himself : he sympathizes and is concerned for 
them. Cut off a hand, and thereby separate it from 
that consciousness he had of its heat, cold, and other 
affections, and it is then no longer a part of that which 
is himself, any more than the remotest part of matter. 
Thus we see the substance, whereof personal self con- 
sisted at one time, may be varied at another, without 
the change of personal identity ; there being no ques- 
tion about the same person, though the limbs, which 
but now were a part of it, be cut off. 

§ 12. But the question is, *' Whether if the same 
substance which thinks be changed, it can be the 
same person ; or, remaining the same, it can be dif- 
ferent persons Y* 

And to this I answer, first. This can be whether in 
no question at all to those who place the change 
thought in a purely material animal con- of thinking 
stitution, void of an immaterial substance. «^^*«^^«; 
For whether their supposition be true or no, it is plain 
they conceive personal identity preserved in some- 
thing else than identity of substance ; as animal ideur 
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tity is preserved in identity of life, and not of sub- 
stance. And therefore those who place thinking in 
an immaterial substance only, before they can come 
to deal with these men, must show why personal 
identity cannot be preserved in the change of im- 
material substances, or variety of particular immate- 
rial substances, as well as animal identity is pre- 
served in the change of material substances, or 
Tttiriety of particular bodies : unless they will say, it 
is one immaterial spirit that makes the same life in 
brutes, as it is one immaterial spirit that makes the 
same person in men ; which the Cartesians at least 
will not admit, for fear of making brutes thinking 
things too. 

' § 13. But next, as to the first part of the question, 
•^ Whether if the same thinking substance (supposing 
immaterial substances only to think) be changed, it 
can be the same person V* I answer, that cannot be 
resolved, but by those who know what kind of sub- 
stances they are that do think, and whether the con- 
sciousness of past actions can be transferred from one 
thinking substance to another. I grant, were the same 
consciousness the same individual action, it could not : 
'but it being a present representation of a past action, 
why it may not be possible, that that may be repre- 
sented to the mind to have been, which really never 
was, will remain to be shown. And therefore how 
&r the consciousness of past actions is annexed to any 
individual agent, so that another cannot possibly have 
it, will be hard for us to determine, till we know what 
kind of action it is that cannot be done without a re- 
flex act of perception accompanying it, and how per- 
formed by thinking substances, who cannot think 
without being conscious of it. But that which we 
coll the same consciousness, not being the same in- 
dividual act, why one intellectual substance may not 
have represented to it, as done by itself, what it never 
did, and was perhaps done by some other agent ; why, 
I say, such a representation may not possibly be witb- 
^mt reality of matter of fact, as well as several repre- 
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sentations in dreams are^ which yet whilst dreaimng 
we take for true^ will be difficult to conclude from the 
nature of things. And that it never is so, will by iw, 
till we have clearer views of the nature of thinking 
substances, be best resolved into the goodness of Grocf^ 
who, as far as the happiness or misery of any of hii 
sensible creatures is concerned in it, will not by a fatal 
error of theirs transfer from one to another that con* 
sciouwess which draws reward or punishment with it. 
How far this may be an argument against those who 
would place thinking in a system of fleeting animal 
spirits, I leave to be considered. But yet, to return 
to the question before us, it must be allowed, that if 
the same consciousness (which, as has been shown, is 
quite a different thing from the same numerical figure 
or motion in body) can be transferred from one think- 
ing substance to another, it will be possible that two 
thinking substances may make but one person. For 
the same consciousness being preserved, whether in 
the same or different substances, the personal identity 
is preserved. 

§ 14. As to the second part of the question, " Whe- 
ther the same immaterial substance remaining, there 
may be two distinct persons ?" which question seems 
to me to be built on this, whether the same immaterial 
being, being conscious of the action of its past dura- 
tion, may be wholly stripped of all the consciousneiss 
of its past existence, and lose it beyond the power of 
ever retrieving again; and so as it were beginning, 
a new account from a new period, have a conscious- 
ness that cannot reach beyond this new state. All 
those who hold pre-existence are evidently of this 
mind, since they allow the soul to have no remaining 
consciousness of what it did in that pre-existent stale, 
either wholly separate from body, or informing any 
other body ; and if they should not, it is plain, expe- 
rience would be against them. So that personal iden- 
tity reaching no farther than consciousness reaches, a 
pre-existent spirit not having continued so many age3 
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in a state of silence, must needs make different per- 
sons. Suppose a Christian Platonist or Pythagorean 
should, upon God's having ended all his works of 
creation we seventh day, think his soul hath existed 
eves since ; and would imagine it has revolved in se- 
veral human bodies, as I once met with one, who was 
persuaded his had been the soul of Socrates, (how 
reasonably! will not dispute : this I know, that in the 
post he filled, which was no inconsiderable one, he 
passed for a very rational man, and the press has 
shown that he wanted not parts jor learning); would 
any one say, that he being not conscious of :any of 
Socrates's actions or thoughts, could be the same per- 
son with Socrates ? Let any one reflect upon him- 
self, and conclude that he has in himself an imma- 
terial spirit which is that which thinks in him, and in 
the constant change of his body keeps him the same ; 
and is that which he calls himself : let him also sup- 

?ose it to be the same soul that was in Nestor or 
^hersites, at the siege of Troy (for souls being, as far 
as we know any thing of them in their nature, indif- 
ferent to any parcel of matter, the supposition has no 
apparent absurdity in it) which it may have been, as 
well as it is now the soul of any other man : but he 
now having no consciousness of any of the actions 
either of Nestor or Thersites, does or can he conceive 
himself the same person with either of them ? Can 
he be concerned in either of their actions ? attribute 
them to himself, or think them his own more than the 
actions of any other men that ever existed ? So that 
this consciousness not reaching to any of the actions 
oif either of those men, he is no more one self with 
either of them, than if the soul or immaterial spirit 
that now informs him had been created, and began 
to exist, when it began to inform, his present body •; 
though it were ever so true, that the same spirit that 
informed Nestor's or Thersites's body, were numeri- 
cally the same that now informs his. For this would 
no more make him the same person with Nestor, than 
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if some of the particles of matter that were once a» 
part of Nestor were now a part of this man ; the same 
immaterial substance, without the same consciousness, 
no more making the same person by being united to* 
any body, than the same particle of matter, without: 
consciousness united to any body, makes the same 
person. But let him once find himself conscious of: 
any of the actions of Nestor, he then finds himself the» 
same person with Nestor. 

§ 15. And thus we may be able, without any diffi-; 
culty, to conceive the same person at the resurrection, . 
though in a body not exactly in make or parts the. 
same which he had here, the same consciousness going: 
along with the soul that inhabits it. But yet the 
soul alone, in the change of bodies, would scarce to 
any one, but to him that makes the soul the man, be 
enough to make the same man. For should the soul 
of a prince, carrying with it the consciousness of the 
prince's past life, enter and inform the body of a coIh: 
bler, as soon as deserted by his own soul, every on^i 
sees he would be the same person with the prince» 
accountable only for the princess actions : but whb 
would say it was the same man ? The body too goes > 
to the making the man, and would, I guess, to every 
body determine the man in this case ; wherein the- 
soul, with all its princely thoughts about it, would 
not make another man : but he would be the same . 
cobbler to every one besides himself. I know that, ,m 
the ordinary way of speaking, the same person, and > 
the same man, stand for one and the same thing. AvA- 
indeed every one will always have a liberty to speak 
as he pleases, and to apply what articulate sounds^- 
to what ideas he thinks fit, and change them as often 
as he pleases. But yet when we will inquire what, 
makes the same spirit, man, or person, we must fix*^ 
the ideas of spirit, man, or person in our minds : and ' 
having resolved v^ith ourselves what we mean by them, 
it will not be hard to determine in either of them, or 
the like^ when it is the same, and when not. 
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Conscious- § l6. But though the same immateHal 

ness makes substance or soul does not alone^ wherever 
the same jj ^^^ and in whatsoever state, make the 
^'^®'^"' same man ; yet it is plain consciousness, 

as far as ever it can be extended, should it be to ages 
past, unites existences and actions, very remote in 
time, into the same person, as w^ll as it does the 
existences and actions of the immediately preceding 
moment : so that whatever has the consciousness of 
present and past actions, is the same person to whom 
they both belong. Had I the same consciousness that 
I saw the ark and Noah's flood, as that I saw an over- 
flowing of the Thames last winter, or as that I write 
now ; I could no more doubt that I who write this 
now, that saw the Thames overflowed last winter, and 
that viewed the flood at the general deluge, was the 
same self, place that self in what substance you please, 
than that I who write this am the same myself now 
whilst I write (whether I consist of all the same sub- 
stance, material or immaterial, or no) that I was yes- 
terday. For as to this point of being the same self, 
it matters not whether this present self be made up 
of the same or other substances ; I being as much con- 
cerned, and as justly accountable for any action that 
was done a thousand years since, appropriated to me 
now by this self-consciousness, as I am for what I did 
the last moment. 

Self depends § !?• Self is that conscious thinking 
on con- thing (whatever substance made up of, 

sdousness. whether spiritual or material, simple or 
compounded, it matters not) which is sensible, or con- 
scious of pleasure and pain, capable of happiness or 
misery, and so is concerned for itself, as far as that 
consciousness extends. Thus every one finds, that 
whilst comprehended under that consciousness, the 
little finger is as much a part of himself, as what is 
most so. Upon separation of this little finger, should 
this consciousness go along with the little finger, and 
leave the rest of the body, it \s evident the little fin*' 
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ger would be the person, the same person ; and self 
then would have nothing to do with the rest of the. 
body. As in this case it is the consciousness that goes* 
along with the substance, when one part is separate 
from another, which makes the same person, and con- 
stitutes this inseparable self; so it is in reference to 
substances remote in time. That with which the con- 
sciousness of this present thinking thing can join it- 
self, makes the same person, and is one self with it, 
and with nothing else ; and so attributes to itself, and 
owns all the actions of that thing as its own, as far as^ 
that consciousness reaches, and no farther ; as every 
one who reflects will perceive. 

§ 18. In this personal identity is found- objects of 
ed all the right and justice of reward and reward and 
punishment ; happiness and misery being punishment, 
that for which every one is concerned for himself, and 
not mattering what becomes of any substance not 
joined to, or affected with that consciousness. For as 
it is evident in the instance I gave but now, if the 
consciousness went along with the little finger when 
it was cut off, that would be the same self which was 
' concerned for the whole body yesterday, as making 
part of itself, whose actions then it cannot but admit 
as its own now. Though if the same body should still 
live, and immediately, from the separation of the little 
finger, have its own peculiar consciousness, whereof 
the little finger knew nothing ; it would not at all be 
concerned for it, as a part or itself, or could own any 
of its actions, or have any of them imputed to him. 

§ 19. This may show us wherein personal identity 
consists ; not in the identity of substance, but, as I 
have said, in the identity of consciousness ; wherein, 
if Socrates and the present mayor of Queenboroiigit 
agree, they are the same person : if the same Socrates 
waking and sleeping do not partake of the same con-: 
sciousness, Socrates waking and sleeping is not the 
same person. And to punish Socrates waking for 
what sleeping Socrates thought, and waking Socrates 
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was never conscious of^ would be no more of rights 
than to punish one twin for what his brother twin did, 
whereof he knew nothing, because their outsides were 
so like that they could not be distinguished ; for such 
twins have been seen. 

§ 20. But yet possibly it will still be objected, sup- 

{>08e I wholly lose the memory of some p^rts of my 
ife beyond a possibility of retrieving them, so thatt 
perhaps I shall never be conscious of them again ; 
yet am I not the same person that did those actions, 
had those thoughts that I once was conscious of, though 
I hav;e now forgot them ? To which I answer, that 
we must here take notice what the word I is applied 
to ; which, in this case, is the man only. And the 
same man being presumed to be the same persoUi 
I is easily here supposed to stand also for the same 
person. But if it be possible for the same man to 
have distinct incommunicable consciousness at dif- 
ferent times, it is past doubt the same man would at 
different times make different persons ; which, we see, 
is the sense of mankind in the solemnest declaration 
of their opinions ; human laws not punishing the mad 
man for the sober man's actions, nor the sober man 
for what the mad man did, thereby making them two 
persons : which is somewhat explained by our way of 
speaking in English, when we say such an one is not 
himself, or is beside himself; in which phrases it is 
insinuated, as if those who now, or at least first used 
them, thought that self was changed, the self-same 
person was no longer in that man. 
Difference § ^^* ^ut yet it is hard to conceive 

between that Socrates, the same individual man, 

identity of should be two persons. To help us a 
man and little in this. We must consider what is 
T^^^'^^* meant by Socrates, or the same individual 

man. 

First, it must be either the same individual, imma-* 
terial, thinking substance ; in short, the same numeri- 
cal soul, and nothing else. 
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Secondly, or the same animal, without any. regard 
to an immaterial soul. 

Thirdly, or the same immaterial spirit united to the 
same animal. 

Now take which of these suppositions you please^ 
it is impossible to make personal identity, to consist 
in any thing but consciousness, or reach any farther 
than that does. 

For by the first of them, it must be allowed possible 
that a man born of different women, and in distant 
times, may be the same man. A way of speaking, 
which whoever admits, must allow it possible for the 
same man to be two distinct persons as any two that 
have lived in different ages, without the knowledge of 
one another's thoughts. 

By the second and third, Socrates in this life, and 
after it, cannot be the same man any way but by the 
same consciousness ; and so making human identity to 
consist in the same thing wherein we place personal 
identity, there will be no difficulty to allow the same 
man to be the same person. But then they who place 
human identity in consciousness only, and not in some* 
thing else, must consider how they will make the in- 
fant Socrates the same man with Socrates after the 
resurrection. But whatsoever to some men makes a 
man, and consequently the same individual man, 
wherein perhaps few are agreed, personal identity can 
by us be placed in nothing but consciousness (which 
is that alone which makes what we call self) without 
involving us in great absurdities. 

§ 22. But is not a man drunk and sober the same 
person, — why else is he punished for the fact he com- 
mits when drunk, though he be never afterwards con- 
scious of it? Just as much the same person as 
a man that walks, and does other things in his sleep, 
is the same person, and is answerable for any mis- 
chief he shall do in it. Human laws punish both, 
with a justice suitable to their way of knowledge ; 
because in these cases they cannot distinguish cer- 
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tainly what is real, what counterfeit : and so the ig- 
norance in drunkenness or sleep is not admitted as 
a plea. For though punishment be annexed to per- 
sonality^ and personality to consciousness^ and the 
drunkard perhaps be not conscious of what he did ; 
yet human judicatures justly punish him, because the 
fact is proved against him, but want of consciousness 
cannot be proved for him. But in the great day, 
wherein the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open, it 
may be reasonable to think, no one shall be made to 
answer for what he knows nothing of, but shall re- 
ceive his doom, his conscience accusing or excusing 
him. 

Conscious- § 23. Nothing but consciousness can 

ness alone unite remote existences into the same per- 
makes self. gQ^; the identity of substance will not do it. 
For whatever substance there is, however framed, with- 
out consciousness there is no person ; and a carcass 
may be a person, as well as any sort of substance be 
so without consciousness. 

Could we suppose two distinct incommunicable 
consciousnesses acting the same body, the one con- 
stantly by day, the other by night ; and, on the bther 
side, the same consciousness acting by intervals two 
distinct bodies : I ask, in the first case, whether the 
day and the night man would not be two as distinct 
persons as Socrates and Plato ? And whether, in 
the second case, there would not be one person in two 
distinct bodies, as much as one man is the same in two 
distinct clothings ? Nor is it at all material to say, 
that this same, and this distinct consciousness, in the cases 
above-mentioned, is owing to the same and distinct 
immaterial substances, bringing it with them to those 
bodies ; which, whether true or no, alters not the 
case ; since it is evident the personal identity would 
equally be determined by the consciousness, whether 
that consciousness were annexed to some individual 
immaterial substance or no. For granting that the 
thinking substance in man must be necessarily sup- 
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posed immaterial^ it is evident that immaterial think- 
ing thing may sometimes part with its past conscious- 
ness, and be restored to it again, as appears in the for- 
getfulness men often have of their past actions : and 
the mind many times recovers the memory of a past 
consciousness, which it had lost for twenty years to- 
gether. Make these intervals of memory and forget- 
fulness to take their turns regularly by day and 
night, and you have two persons with the same im- 
material spirit, as much as in the former instance 
two persons with the same body. So that self is not 
determined by identity or diversity of substance, 
which it cannot be sure of, but only by identity of 
consciousness. 

§* 24. Indeed it may conceive the substance, where- 
of it is now made up, to have ejsisted formerly, united 
in the same conscious being : but consciousness re- 
moved, that substance is no more itself, or makes no 
more a part of it, than any other substance ; as is evi- 
dent in the instance we have already given of a limb 
cutoff, of whose heat, or cold, or other affections, having 
no longer any consciousness, it is no more of a man^s 
self than any other matter of the universe. In like 
manner it will be in reference to any immaterial sub- 
stance, which is void of that consciousness whereby I 
am myself to myself : if there be any part of its ex- 
istence which I cannot upon recollection join with 
that present consciousness, whereby I am now myself, 
it is in that part of its existence no more myself than 
any other immaterial being. For whatsoever any sub- 
stance has thought or done, which I cannot recol- 
lect, and by my consciousness make my own thought 
and action, it will no more belong to me, whether a 
part of me thought or did it, than if it had been 
thought or done by any other immaterial being any 
where existing. 

§ 25. I agree, the more probable opinion is, that 
this, consciousness is annexed to, and the affection of, 
one individual immaterial substance. 
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But let men, according to their diverse hypotheses^ 
resolve of that as they please, this every intelligent 
being, sensible of happiness or misery, must grant, 
that there is something that is himself that he isL con- 
cerned for, and vtrould have happy ; that this self has 
existed in a continued duration more than one instant^ 
and therefore it is possible may exist, as it has done, 
months and years to come, without any certain bounds 
to be set to its duration ; and may be the same self, by 
the same consciousness continued on for the future. 
And thus, by this consciousness, he finds himself to 
be the same self which did such or such an action some 
years since, by which he comes to be happy or miserable 
now. In all which account of self, the same nume* 
rical substance is not considered as making the same 
self; but the same continued consciousness, in which 
several substances may have been united, and again 
separated from it ; which, whilst they continued in. a 
vital union with that wherein this consciousness then 
resided, made a part of that same self. Thus any 
part of our bodies, vitally united to that which is con- 
scious in us, makes a part of ourselves : but upon se-- 
paration from the vital union, by which that conscious^- 
ness is communicated, that which a moment since 
was part of ourselves is now no more so than a part 
of another man's self is a part of me ; and it is not 
impossible but in a little time may become a real 
part of another person. And so we have the same 
numerical substance become a part of two diflFerent 
persons, and the same person preserved under the 
change of various substances. Could we suppose 
any spirit wholly stripped of all its memory or con*- 
sciousness of past actions, as we find our minds always 
are of a great part of ours, and sometimes of them 
all, the union or separation of such a spiritual sub- 
stance would make no variation of personal identity, 
any more than that of any particle of matter does. 
Any substance vitally united to the present thinking 
being is a part of that very same self which now is : 
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any thing united to it by a consciousness of former 
actions makes also a part of the same self, which is 
the same both then and now. 

Person a f o- § ^^' P^^^on, as I take it, is the name 
rensic term. ^^^ ^^^^ self. Wherever a man finds what 

he calls himself, there I think another may 
say is the same person. It is a forensic term appro- 
priating actions and their merit: and so belongs 
only to intelligent agents capable of a law, and hap- 
piness and misery. This personality extends itself 
beyond present existence to what is past only by 
consciousness, whereby it becomes concerned and ac- 
countable, owns and imputes to itself past actions, 
just upon the same ground and for the same reason 
that it does the present : all which is founded in a 
concern for happiness, the unavoidable concomitant of 
consciousness ; that which is conscious of pleasure 
and pain desiring that that self that is conscious 
should be happy. And therefore whatever past ac- 
tions it cannot reconcile or appropriate to that pre^ 
sent self by consciousness, it can be no more con- 
cerned in than if they had never been done : and to 
receive pleasure or pain, i. e. reward or punishment, 
on the account of any such action, is all one as to be 
made happy or miserable in its first being, without 
any demerit at all. For supposing a man punished 
now for what he had done in another life, whereof he 
could be made to have no consciousness at all, what 
difiference is there between that punishment, and 
being created miserable ? And therefore conformable 
to this the apostle tells us, that at the great day, 
when every one shall *' receive according to his doings, 
the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open." The 
sentence shall be justified by the consciousness all 
persons shall have, that they themselves, in what 
bodies soever they appear, or what substances soever 
that consciousness adheres to, are the same that com- 
mitted those actions, and deserve that punishment for 
them. 
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§ 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating 
of this subject, made some suppositions that will look 
strange to some readers, and possibly they are so in 
themselves. But yet, I think, they are such as are 
pardonable in this ignorance we are in of the nature 
of that thinking thing that is in us, and which we 
look on as ourselves. Did we know what it was, or 
how it was tied to a certain system of fleetilig animal 
spirits ; or whether it could or could not perform its 
operations of thinking and memory out of a body or- 
ganised as ours is ; and whether it has pleased God 
that no one such spirit shall ever be united to any one 
but such body, upon the right constitution of whose 
organs its memory should depend ; we might see the 
absurdity of some of those suppositions I have made. 
But taking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark 
concerning these matters) the soul of a man for an 
immaterial substance, independent from matter, and 
indifFerent alike to it all, there can from the nature of 
things be no absurdity at all to suppose, that the same 
soul may, at different times, be united to different 
bodies, and with them make up, for that time, one 
man : as well as we suppose a part of a sheep's body 
yesterday should be a part of a man's body to-morrow, 
and in that union make a vital part of Meliboeus him- 
self, as well as it did of his ram. 
The difficul- § ^8, To conclude : whatever substance 
ty, from ill begins to exist, it must, during its exist- 
use of names, ence, necessarily be the same: whatever 
compositions of.substances begin to exist, during the 
union of those substances the concrete must be the 
same : whatsoever mode begins to exist, during its 
existence it is the same : and so if the composition be 
of distinct substances and different modes, the same 
rule holds. Whereby it will appear, that the diflS- 
culty or obscurity that has been about this matter, 
rather rises from the names ill used, than from any 
obscurity in things themselves. For whatever makes 
the specific idea to which the name is applied, if 
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that idea be steadily kept to, the distinction of any 
thing into the same and divers will easily be con- 
ceived, and there can arise no doiibt about it. 

§ 29. For supposing a rational spirit be Continued 
the idea of a man, it is easy to know what existence 
is the same man ; viz. the same spirit, makes iden- 
whether separate or in a body, will be the ^^*y- 
same man. Supposing a rational spirit vitally united 
to a body of a certain conformation (tf parts to make 
a man, whilst that rational spirit, with that vital con- 
formation of parts, though continued in a fleeting 
successive body, remains, it will be the same. But if 
to any one the idea of a man be but the vital union 
of parts in a certain shape, as long as that vital union 
and shape remain, in a concrete no otherwise the 
same, but by a continued succession of fleeting parti- 
cles, it will be the same. For whatever be the com- 
position whereof the complex idea is made, whenever 
existence makes it one particular thing under any 
denomination, the same existence, continued, pre- 
serves it the same individual under the same deno-r 
mination*. 



* The doctrine of identity and diversity contained in this chap* 
ter the bishop of Worcester pretends to be inconsistent with 
the doctrines of the Christian faith^ concerning the resurrection of 
the dead. His way of arguing from it is this : he says, the reason 
of believing the resurrection of the same body, upon Mr. Locl^e's 
grounds, is from the idea of identity. To which our author • an- 
swers : Give me leave, my lord, to say, that the reason of believ- 
ing any article of the Christian faith (such as your lordship is here 
speaking of) to me, and upon my grounds, is its being a part of 
divine revelation : upon this ground I believed it, before I either 
writ that chapter of identity and diversity, and before I ever 
thought of those propositions which your lordship quotes out of 
that chapter ; and upon the same ground I believe it still ; and not 
from my idea of identity. This saying of your lordship's, therefore, 
being a proposition neither self-evident, nor allowed by me to be 
true, remains to be proved. So that your foundation failing, all 
your large superstructure built thereon comes to nothing. 

* In his third letter to the bishop of Worcester. 
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But, my lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly 
to represent to your lordship, that I thought you undertook to 
make out that my notion of ideas was inconsistent with the articles 
of the Christian faith. But that which your lordship instances in 
lieire, is not, that I yet know, an article of the Christian faith. — 
The resurrection of the dead I acknowledge to be an articlei of 
t}ie Christian faith : but that the resuiTection of the same body, in 
your lordship's sense of the same body, is an article of the Christian 
^th, is what, I confess, I do not yet know. 

In the ^ew Testament (wherein, I think, are contained all the 
articles of the Christian faith) I find our Saviour and the apostles 
to preach the resurrection of the dead, and the resurrection from 
the dead, in many places; but I do not remember any place 
where the resurrection of the same body is so much as men- 
tioned. Nay, which is very remarkable in the case, I do not re- 
member in any place of the New Testament (where the general 
resurrection at the last day is spoken of) any such expression as 
the resurrection of the body, much less of the same body. 

I say the general resurrection at the last day : because, where 
the resurrection of some particular persons, presently upon our 
Saviour's resurrection, is mentioned, the words are, *The graves 
were opened^ and many bodies of saints, which slept, arose, and 
came out of the graves after his resurrection, and went into the 
Holy City, and appeared to many : of which peculiar way of speak- 
ing of this resurrection the passage itself gives a reason in these 
words, appeared to many, i, e. those who slept appeared, so as to . 
be known to be risen. But this could not be known, unless they 
brought with them the evidence, that they were those who had 
been dead ; whereof there were these two proofs, their graves were 
opened, and their bodies not only gone out of them, but appeared 
to be the same to those who had known them formerly alive, and 
knew them to be dead and buried. For if they had been those 
who had been dead so long, that all who knew them once alive 
were now gone, those to whom they appeared might have known 
them to be men, but could not have known they were risen from 
the dead, because they never knew they had been dead. All that 
by their appearing they could have known was, that they were so 
many living strangers, of whose resurrection they knew nothing. 
It was necessary, therefore, that they should come in such bodies 
as might in make and size, &;c. appear to be the same they had be- 
fore, that they might be known to those of their acquaintance 
whom they appeared to. And it is probable they were such as 
were newly deaii, whose bodies were not yet dissolved and dissi- 
pated ; and, therefore, it is particularly said here (differently from 
what is said of the general resurrection), that their bodies arose ; 
because they were the same that were then lying in their graves 
the moment before they rose. 

* Matt, xxvii. 52, 53. 
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But your lordship endeavours to prove it must be the same body : 
and let us grant that your lordship^ nay^ and others too^ think you 
have proved it must be the same body ; will you therefore ^y^ ihat 
he holds what is inconsistent with an article of faith^ who having 
never seen this your lordship's interpretation of the scripture^ nor 
your reasons for the same body^ in your sense of same body; or, if he 
has seen them^ yet not understanding them^ or not perceiving the 
force of them^ believes what the scripture proposes to him, viz. that 
at the last day the dead shall be raised, without determining whether 
it shall be with the very same bodies or no ? 

I know your lordship pretends not to erect your particular inter- ' 
pretations of scripture into articles of faith. And if you do not, 
he that believes the dead shall be raised believes that article of 
faith which the scripture proposes ; and cannot be accused of hold- 
ing any thing inconsistent with it, if it should happen that what be 
hcdds is inconsistent with another proposition, viz. That the dead 
shall be raised with the same bodies, in your lordship's sense, whioh 
I do not find proposed in Holy Writ as an article of faith. 

But your lordship argues, it must be the same body ; which, as 
you explain same body^, is not the same individual particles of 
matter which were united at the point of death, nor the same parti- 
cles of matter that the sinner had at the time of the- commission of 
his sins ; but that it must be the same material substance which waa 
vitally united to the soul here ; i. e. as I understand it, the same in« 
dividual particles of matter which were, some time or other during 
his life here, vitally united to his soul. 

Your first argument to prove that it must be the same body, in 
this sense of the same body, is taken from these words of our 
Saviour t> All that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth. % From whence your lordship argues, that these words, 
all that are in their graves, relate to no other substance than what was 
united to the soul in life ; because a different substance cannot be 
said to be in the graves, and to come out of them. Which words of 
your lordship's, if they prove any thing, prove that the soul too is 
lodged in the grave, and raised out of it at the last day. For your 
lordship says. Can a different substance be said to be in the graves, 
and come out of them ? So that, according to this interpretadnn 
of these words of our Saviour, No other substance being raised, ' 
but what hears his voice; and no other substance. hearing his voice, 
but what, being called, comes out of the grave; and no other sub- 
stance coming out of the grave, but what was in the grave ; any 
one must conclude, that the soul, unless it be in the grave, will 
make no part of the person that is raised: unless, as your lordship 
argues against me §, you can make it out, that a substance which 
never was in the grave may come out of it, or that the soul is no 
substance. 

* 2d Answer. X 2d Answer, 

t John, v. 28, 29. § Ibid. 
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But setting aside the substance of the soul^ another thing that 
will make any one doubt whether this your interpretation of our 
Saviour's words be necessarily to be received as their true sense, is. 
That it will not be very easily reconciled to your saying *, you do 
not mean by the same body the same individusd particles whidi were 
united at the point of death. And yet, by this interpretation of our 
Saviour's words, you can mean no other particles but such as were 
united at the point of death ; because you mean no other substance 
faut what comes out of the grave ; and no substance, no particles 
come out, you say, but what were in the grave : and I think your 
lordship will not say, that the particles that were separate from the 
body by perspiration before the point of death were laid up in the 
grave. 

• But your lordship, I find, has an answer to this, vix. t That by 
comparing this with other places, you find that the words [|of our 
Saviour above-quoted] are to be understood of the substance of the 
body, to which the soul was united, and not to (I suppose your lord- 
ship writ, of) these individual particles, u e, those individual particles 
that are in the grave at the resurrection. For so they must be read, 
to make your lordship's sense entire, and to the purpose of your 
answer here : and then, methinks, this last sense of our Saviour's 
words given by your lordship wholly overturns the sense which we 
have given of them above, where from those words you press the 
belief of the resurrection of the same body, by this strong argument, 
that a substance could not, upon hearing the voice of Christ, come 
out of the grave, which was never in the grave. There (as far as I 
caii understand your words) your lordship argues, that our Saviour's 
words are to be understood of the particles in the grave, unless, as 
your lordship says, one can make it out that a substance which never 
was in the grave may come out of it. And here your lordship ex- 
pressly says. That our Saviour's words are to be understood of the 
substance of that body to which the soul was [|at any time] united, 
and not to those individual particles that are in the grave. Which 
put together, seems to me to say, that our Saviour's words are to be 
understood of those particles only that are in the grave, and not of 
those particles only which are in the grave, but of others also, which 
have at any time been vitally united to the soul, but never were in 
the grave. 

The next text your lordship brings to make the resurrection of 
the same body, in your sense, an article of faith, are these words 
of St. Paul : X For we must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it 1^ good or bad. To 
which your lordship subjoins § this question : Can these words be 
understood of any other material substance but that body in which 
these things were done ? Answer : A man may suspend. his deter- 

* 2d Answer. % 2 Cor. v. 10. 

t Ibid. § 2d Answer. 

/ 
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mining the meaning of the apostle to be^ that a sinner shall snffer 
for his sins in the very same body wherein he committed them ; 
because St. Paul does not say he shall have the very same body 
when he suffers that he had when he sinned. The apostle says 
indeed^ done in his body. The body he had^ and did things in^ at 
five or fifteen^ was, no doubt^ his body^ as much as that which he 
did things in at fifty was his body^ though his body were not the 
very same body at those different ages : and so will the body 
which he shall have after the resurrection be his body^ though it 
be not the very same with that which he had at ^ve, or fifteen^ or 
fifty. He that at threescore is broke on the wheels for a murder 
he committed at twenty^ is punished for what he did in his body^ 
though the body he has> t. e, his body at threescore^ be not the 
same, t. e. made up of the same individual particles of matter, that 
that body was which he had forty years before. When your lord- 
ship has resolved with yourself what that same immutable he is, 
which at the last judgment shall receive the things done in his 
body, your lordship will easily see that the body he had when an 
embryo in the womb, when a child playing in coats, when a man 
marrying a wife, and when bed-rid dying of a consumption, and at 
last, which he shall have after his resurrection, are each of them 
his body, though neither of them be the same body, the one with 
the other. 

But farther, to your lordship's question. Can these words be un- 
derstood of any other material substance but that body in which 
these things were done ? I answer. These words of St. Paul may 
be understood of another material substance than that body in 
which these things were done, because your lordship teaches me> 
and gives me a strong reason so to understand them. Your lord- 
ship says, * That you do not say the same particles of matter, 
which the sinner had at the very time of the commission of hid 
sins, shall be raised at the last day. And your lordship gives this 
jeason for it : f For then a long sinner must have a vast body, 
considering the continued spending of particles by perspiration. 
Now, my lord, if the apostle's words, as your lordship would argue^ 
cannot be understood of any other material substance, but that 
body in which these things were done ; and no body, upon the 
removal or change of some of the particles that at any time make 
it up, is the same material substance, or the same body ; it will, I 
think, thence follow, that either the sinner must have all the same 
individual particles vitally united to his soul when he is raised that 
he had vitally united to his soul when he sinned, or else St. Paul's 
words here cannot be understood to mean the same body in which 
the thii^ were done. For if there were other particles of mat^ter 
in the body, wherein the things were done, than in that which is 
raised, that which is raised cannot be the same body in which they 
were done : unless that alone^ which has just all the same individual 

* 2d Answer. t Ibid. 
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particles when any action is done^ being the same body wherein 
[twas done^ that also^ which has not the same individual particles 
wherein that action was done^ can be the same body wherein it was 
done ; which is in effect to make the same body sometimes to be the 
tame, and sometimes not the same. 

Yonr lordship thinks it suffices to make the same body to have 
not idly but no other particles of matter, but such as were some 
time or other vitally tmited to the soul before ; but such a body, 
made up of part of the particles some time or other vitally united 
to the soul, is no more the same body wherein the actions were 
dkme in the distant parts of the feng «mner's liSe, than that is the 
same body in which a quarter, or half, or three-quarters of the 
same particles, that made it up, are wanting. For example, a 
sinner has acted here in his body an hundred years ; he is raised 
at the last day, but with what body ? The same, says your hnrd- 
sbip, that he acted in; because St. Paul says, he must reodve 
the things done in his body. What therefore must his body tit the 
resurrection consist of? Must it consist of all the particles of 
matter that have ever been vitally united to his soul? for they, 
in succession, have all of them made up his body wherein he did 
these things : No, says your lordship, * that would make his body 
too vast ; it suffices to make the same body in which the things 
were done, that it consists of some of the particles, and no other, 
but such as were, some time during his life, vitally united to his 
•oul. But according to this account, his body at the resurrection 
being, as your lordship seems to limit it, near the same size it was 
in some part of his life, it will be no more the same body in which 
tiie things were done in the distant parts of his life, tnan that is 
tiie same body in which half, or three-quarters, or more of t^e in- 
dividual matter that then made it up, is now wanting. For example, 
let his body at fifty years old consist of a million of parts; five 
hundred thousand at least of those parts will be different £nom 
those which made up his body at ten years^ and at an hundred. 
So that to take the numerical particles that made up his body at 
fifty, or any other season of his life, or to gadier uiem promis* 
cuously out of those which at different times have successively 
been vitally united to his soul^ they will no more make the same 
body which was his, wherein some of his actions were done, than 
that is the same body which has but half the same partides : and 
yet all your lordship's argument here for the same bo4y is, be- 
cause St. Paul says it must be his body in which these things 
were done; which it could not be if any odier substance were 
joined to it, t. e. if any other particles of matter made up the body 
which were not vitally united to the soul when the action was 
done. 

Attain, your lordship says, t '' That you do not say ^e same 
individual particles [[shall make up the Dody at ibe resmnection] 

* 2d Answer. f Ibid. 
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which were united at the point of death, for there must he a gr^ 
alteration in them in a lingering, disease, as if a fat man falls int<^ 
a consumption." Because, it is likely your lordship thinks theflQ 
particles of a decrepit, wasted, wither^ hody would he too few,, or 
unfit to make such a plump, strong, vigorous, weU-sized hody^ as 
it has pleased your lordship to proportion out in your thoughts .to 
men at the resurrection ; and therefore some small portion qf .the 
particles formerly imited vitally to that man's soul shall he t^ 
assimied, to make up his hody to the hulk your lordship judgei 
convenient ; hut the greatest part of them shall he left out, to, avQid 
the making his hody more vast than your lordship thinks will ..he 
fit, as appears hy these your lordship's words immediately fdllowjngt 
viz. * " That you do not say the same particles the sinner had at 
the very time of commission of his sins ; for then a long sinner rwM 
have a vast hody." 

But then pray, my lord, what must an embryo do, who dying 
within a few hours after his hody was vitally united to his soul, haa 
no particles of matter^ which were formerly vitally united to it, 
to make up his hody of that size and proportion which your lord^ 
ship seems to require in bodies at the resurrection ? Or must we 
believe he shall remain content with that small pittance of mall^ei^ 
and that yet imperfect body to eternity, because it is an article of 
faith to believe the resurrection of the very same body, i. e, made 
up of only such particles as have been vitally united to the soul } 
For if it he so, as your lordship says f, '' That life is the result of 
the union of soul and body," it will follow, that the body of, an 
embryo dying in the womb may be very little, not the thousandth 
part of any ordinary man. For since ^m the first conception and 
beeinning of formation it has life, and ^' life is the residt of the 
umoh of the soul with the body," an embryo, that shall die either 
by the untimely deadi-^^of the mother, or by any other accide^, 
presently after it has life, must, according to your lordship's, doo- 
trine, remain a man not an., inch long to eternity ; because there 
are not particles of matter, formerly united to his soul, to make 
him bigger, and no other can be made use of to that purpoite^ 
though what greater; congruity the soul hath with any particles of 
matter which were once vitally united to it, but are now so no longer, 
than it hath with particles of matter which it was never united to, 
would be hard to determine, if that should be demanded. 

By these and not a few other the like consequences, one may 
see what service they do to religion and the Christian doctrine, 
who raise questions and make articles of faith about the resur- 
rection of the same body, where the scripture says nothing of the 
same body ; or if it does, it is with no small reprimand % to those 
who make such an inquiry. ^^ But some men will say. How are 
the dead raised up ? and with what body do they come ? Thou 
fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die. 
And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall 

* 2d Answer. t Ibid. % 1 Cor. xv. 36, &c. 
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be^ but bare grain^ it may chance of wbeai, or of aome other grain. 
But God ffiveth it a body^ as it hath pleased hnn." Woords^ I 
should think, sufficient to deter us from determining any thing for 
tnr against the same bodies being raised at the last day%. It suffices^ 
that all the dead shall be raised, and every one appear and answer 
for the things done in his life, and receive according to the things 
he has done in his body, whether good or bad. He that believes 
this, and has said nothing inconsistent herewith, I presume may 
and must be acquitted from being guilty of any thing inconsistent 
with the article of the resiurrection of the dead. 

But your lordship, to prove the resurrection of the same body to 
be an article of faith, farther asks, * ^^ How could it be said, if any 
other substance be joined to the soul at the resurrection, as its 
body, that they were the things done in or by the body ?" An- 
swer : Just as it may be said of a man at an hundred years old, 
that hath then another substance joined to his soul than he had at 
twenty, that the murder or drunkenness he was guilty of at twenty 
were things done in the body : how '^ by the body" comes in here> I 
do not see. 

Your lordship adds, " And St. Paul's dispute about the manner 
of raisinff the body might soon have ended, if there were no neces- 
sity of the same body." Answer : When I understand what ar- 
gument there is in these words to prove the resurrection of the 
same body, without the mixture of one new atom of matter, I 
shall know what to say to it. In the mean time this I understand, 
that St. Paul would have put as short an end to all disputes about 
this matter if he had said, that there was a necessity of the same 
body, or that it should be the same body. 

The next text of scripture you bring for the same body is, t '^ K 
there be no resurrection of the dead, then is not Christ ndsed." 
From which your lordsliip argues, :|: ^^ It seems then other bodies 
mre to be raised as his was." I grant other dead, as certainly 
raiaed as Christ was ; for else his resurrection would be of no use 
to mankind. But I do not see how it follows, that they shall be 
raised with the same body, as Christ was raised with the same 
body* as your lordship infers in these words annexed : '^ And can 
there be any doubt, whether his body was the same material sub- 
stance which was united to his soul before ?" I answer. None at all ; 
nor that it had just the same distinguishing lineaments and marks, 
ye<^ and the same wounds that it had at the time of his death. If 
therefore your lordship will argue from other bodies being raised 
•8 his was, that they must keep proportion vrith his in sameness ; 
then we must believe that every man shall be raised with the same 
lineaments and other notes of distinction he had at the time of his 
deaUi> e^'cn with his wounds yet open, if he had any, because our 
Saviour was so raised ; which seems to me scarce reconcileable with 
what TOUT lordship says, § of a fat man falling into a consumption, 
and dying. 

• 9a Answer. f 9 Cor. 15, 16. J 9d Answer. § Ibid. 
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But whether it will consist or no with your lordi^p's meaning 
in that place^ this to me seems a consequence that will need to be 
better proved, viz. That our bodies must be raised the same^ just 
as our Saviour's was : because St. Paul says, ** if there be no re^ 
surrection of the dead, then is not Christ risen." For it may be a 
good consequence, Christ is risen, and therefore there shall be a 
resurrection of the dead ; and yet this may not be a good conse- 
quence, Christ was raised with the same body he had at his death, 
therefore all men shall be raised with the same body they had at 
their death, contrary to what your lordship says concerning a fat 
man dying of a consumption. But the case I think far different 
betwixt our Saviour and those to be raised at the last day. 

1. His body saw not corruption, and therefore to give him an- 
other body new moulded, mixed with other particles, which were 
not contained in it as it lay in the grave, whole and entire as it was 
laid there, had been to destroy his body to frame him a new one 
without any need. But why with the remaining particles of a man's 
body long since dissolved and mouldered into dust and atoms, 
(whereof possibly a great part may have undergone variety of 
changes, and entered into other concretions, even in the bodies of 
other men) other new particles of matter mixed with them, may 
not serve to make his body again, as well as the mixture of new 
and different particles of matter with the old did in the compass oi 
his life make his body, I think no reason can be given. 

This may serve to show why, though the materials of our 
Saviour's body were not changed at his resurrection, yet it does 
not follow, but that the, body of a man dead and rotten in his 
grave, or burnt, may at the last day have several new particles in 
it, and that without any inconvenience : since whatever matter is 
vitally united to his soul is his body, as much as is that which was 
united to it when he was bom, or in any other part of his life. 

2. In the next place, the size, shape, figure, and lineaments of 
our Saviour's body, even to his wounds, into which doubting 
Thomas put his fingers and his hand, were to be kept in the raised 
body of our Saviour, the same they were at his death, to be a con- 
viction to his disciples, to whom he showed himself, and who were 
to be witnesses of his resurrection, that their master, the very 
same man, was crucified, dead, and buried, and raised again; 
and therefore he was handled by them, and eat before them after 
he was risen, to give them in all points full satisfaction that it was 
really he, the same, and not another, nor a spectre or apparition 
of him : though I do not think your lordship will thence argue, 
that because others are to be raised as he was, therefore it is ne- 
cessary to believe, that because he eat after his resurrection, others 
at the last day shall eat and drink after they are raised from the 
dead; which seems to me as good an argument as because his 
undissolved body was raised out of the grave, just as it there lay 
entire, without the mixture of any new particles ; therefore the 
corrupted and consumed bodies of the dead, at the resurrection. 
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ihall be new framed only out of those scattered particles wliich 
were once vitally united to their souls^ without the least mixture of 
any one single atom of new matter. But at the last day^ when all 
men are raised^ there will be no need to be assured of iany one par- 
ticular man's resurrection. It is enough that every ()ne shall appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, to receive according to what he 
had done in his former life ; but in what sort of body he shall appear, 
or of what particles made up, the scripture having said nothing, but 
that it shall be a spiritual body raised in incorruption, it is not forme 
to determine. 

Your lordship asks, * ** Were they [[who saw our Saviour after 
his resurrection]] witnesses only of some material substance then 
united to his soul ?" In answer, I beg your lordship to consider, 
whether you suppose our Saviour was to be known to be the same 
man (to the witnesses that were to see him, and testify his resurrec- 
tion) by his soul, that could neither be seen nor known to be the 
same ; or by his body, that could be seen, and by the discernible 
structure and marks of it, be known to be the same ? When your 
lordship has resolved that, all that you say in that page will answer 
itself. But because one man cannot know another to be the same, 
but by the outward visible lineaments and sensible marks he has been 
wont to be known and distinguished by, will your lordship therefore 
argue, that the Great Judge, at the last day, who gives to eadi man, 
whom he raises, his new body, shall not be able to know who is who, 
unless he give to every one of them a body just of the same figure, 
fiise, and features, and made up of the very -same individual particles 
he had in his former life ? Whether such a way of arguing for 
the resurrection of the same body, to be an article of &ith, con- 
tributes much to the strengthening the credibility of the article 
of the resurrection of the dead, I shall leave to the judgment of 
others. 

Further, for the proving the resurrection of the same body to be 
an article of faith, your lordship says, f But the apostle insists upon 
the resurrection of Christ, not merely as an argument of the possi- 
bility of ours» but of the certainty of it ; :^ because he rose, as die 
first-fruits; Christ the first-firuits, afterwards diey that are Christ's 
at his ixnning.'^ Answ. No doubt, the resmrection of Christ is a 
proof of the certainty of our resurrection. But is it therefore a proof 
of the rt'surrection of the same body, consisting of the same individual 
particles which concurred to the making up of our body here, with- 
out the mixture of any one other partide of matter ? I confess I see 
no such consequence* 

Ekit your lordship goes on : Y^ St. Pftul was aware of the ob- 
j<K'tioos in men's mmds about the resunectioii of the same body; 
and it is of great eousequence as to this article, to shcfw upon what 
grounds he pioceeds. 'But some mai will say. How are the dead 
noiwd U|v and with what body do they coaieV First, he shows, 

• :M Answi^r. i Ihid. { 1 Cor. xr. aa 23. § 21 Answer. 
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that the seminal parts of plants are wonderfully improved by the 
ordinary Providence of God, in the manner of their vegetation." 
Answer. I do not perfectly understand what it is 'rfor the seminal 
parts of plants to be wonderfully improved by the ordinary Provi- 
dence of God, in the manner of their vegetation : " or else, perhaps, I 
should better see how this here tends to the proof of the resurrection 
of the same body, in your lordship's sense. 

• It continues, ♦ " They sow bare grain of wheat, or of some other 
grain, but God giveth it a body, as it hath pleased him, arid to every 
seed his own body. Here," says your lordship, " is an identity of 
the material substance supposed." It may be so. But to me a 
diversity of the material substance, i. e, of the component particles, is 
here supposed, or in direct words said. For the words of St. Paul, 
taken all together, run thus, t " That which thou sowest, thou 
sowest not that body which shall be, but bare grain ; " and so on, as 
your lordship has set down in the remainder of them. From which 
words of St. Paul, the natural argument seems to me to stand thus : 
If the body that is put in the earth in sowing is not that body which 
shall be, then the body that is put in the grave is not that, f . e. the 
same body that shall be. 

But your lordship proves it to be the same body by these three 
Greek words of the text, to *Jioy <ra;/xa, which your lordship inter- 
prets thus, % '^ That proper body which belongs to it." Answer. 
Indeed by those Greek words ro iSioy cwij^ai whether our translators 
have rightly rendered them '^ his own body," or your lordship more 
rightly " that proper body which belongs to it," I formerly under- 
stood no more but this, that in the production of wheat, and other 
grain from seed, God continued every species distinct ; so that from 
grains of wheat sown, root, stalk, blade, ear, grains of wheat were 
produced, and not those of barley ; and so of the rest, which I took 
to be the meaning of ** to every seed his own body." No, says your 
lordship, these words prove. That to every plant of wheat, and to 
every grain of wheat produced in it, is giren the proper body that 
belongs to it, which is the same body with the grain that was sown. 
Answer. This, I confess, I do not understand; because I do not 
understand how one individual . grain can be the same with twenty, 
fifty, or an hundred individual grains ; for such sometimes is the 
increase. 

' But your lordship proves it. For, says your lordship, § '^ Every 
seed having that body in little, which is afterwards so much en- 
larged ; and in grain the seed is corrupted before its germination ; 
but it hath its proper organical parts, which make it the same body 
with that which it grows up to. For although grain be not divided 
into lobes, as other seeds are, yet it hath been found, by the most 
accurate observations, that upon separating the membranes, these 
seminal parts are discerned in them ; which afterwards grow up to 
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that body which we call com." In which words I crave leave to 
observe, that your lordship supposes^ that a body may be enlarged by 
the addition of an hundred or a thousand tinges as much in bulk as 
its own matter^ and yet continue the same body ; which, I confess^ 
I cannot understand. 

But in the next place^ if that could be so ; and that the plant, in 
its full growth at narvest^ increased by a thousand or a million of 
times as much new matter added to it, as it had when it lay in little 
concealed in the grain that was sown, was the very same body ; yet 
I do not think that your lordship will say» that every minute, in- 
sensible, and inconceivably small grain of the hundred grains^ con- 
tained in that little organised seminal plant, is every one of liiem 
the very same with that grain which contains that whole seminal 
plant, and ail those invisible grains in it. For then it will follow, 
that one grain is the same with an hundred, and an hundred di- 
stinct grains the same with one ; which I shall be able to assent to, 
when I can conceive that all the wheat in the world is but one 
grain. 

For I beseech you, my lord, consider what it is St. Paul here 
speaks of: it is plain he speaks of that which is sown and dies, 
t. e. the grain that the husbandman takes out of his bam to sow in 
his field. And of this grain St. Paul says, '' that it i* not that body 
that shall be." These two, viz. ^' that which is sown, and that body 
that shall be," are all the bodies that St. Paul here speaks of, to 
represent the agreement or difference of men's bodies after the resur-^ 
rection, with those they had before they died. Now, I crave leave 
to ask your lordship, which of these two is that little invisiUe 
seminal plant, which your lordship here speaks of? Does your lord- 
ship mean by it the grain that is sown ? But that is not what 
St. Paul speaks of; he could not mean this embryoniatcd little jiasst, 
for he could not denote it by these words, ^^ that which thoa sowest,** 
for that he says must die : out this little embryonated plant, con- 
tained in the seed that is sown, dies not: or does your lordship' 
mean by it, " the body that shall be ? " But neither by these words, 
'' the body that shall be," can St. Paul be supposed to denote thu» 
insensible little embryonated plant; for that is already in being, 
contained in the seed that is sown, and therefore could not be spoke 
of under the name of the body that shall be. And therefore, I 
confess, 1 cannot see of what use it is to your lordship to introduce 
here this third body, which St. Paul mentions not, and to make that 
the same or not the same with any other, when those which St. Paul 
speaks of ope, as I humbly conceive, these two visible sensible bodies, 
the grain sown, and the com grown up to ear ; with neither of which 
this insensible embryonated plant can be the same body, unless aa 
insensible body can 'be the same body 'with a sensible body, and a 
little body can be the same body with one ten thousand, or aa 
hundred thousand times as big as itself. So that yet, I confess, I 
see not the resurrection of the same bodv proved, from these words 
of St. Paul, to be an article of feith. 
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Yonr lordship goes on : * '^ St. Paul indeed saith. That we t<m 
not that body that shall be ; but he speaks not of the identity, but 
the perfection of it/* Here my understanding fiedls me again : fiit 
I cannot understand St. Paul to say, That the same identical sensi'* 
ble grain of wheat, which was sown at seed-time, is the very sam^ 
with every grain of wheat in the ear at harvest, that sprang from it i 
yet so I must understand it, to make it prove that the same sensible 
body, that is laid in the grave, shall be the very same with tha€ 
which shall be raised at the resurrection. For I do not know of 
any seminal body in little, contained in the dead carcass of any man 
or woman, which, as your lordship says, in seeds, having its propei^ 
organical parts, shall afterwards be enlarged, and at the resurrection 
grow up into the same man. For I never thought of any seed or 
seminal parts, either of plant or animal, '* so wonderfully improved 
by the Providence of God," whereby the same plant or animal 
should beget itself; nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Provi- 
dence designed to produce the same individual, but for the yst6^ 
dndng of future and distinct individuals, for the continuation of thei 
same species. 

Your lordship's next words are, f " And although there be sucfe 
a difference iroia the grain itself, when . it comes up to be perfect 
com, with root, stalk, blade, and ear, that it may be said to out- 
ward appearance not to be the same body ; yet with regard to the^ 
seminal and organical parts it is as much the same as a man grown 
up is the same with the embryo in the womb." Answer. It does 
not appear by anv thing I can find in the text, that St. Paul here 
compared the body produced with the seminal and organical parts 
contained in the grain it sprang from, but with the whole sensible 
grain that was gi*own. Microscopes had not then discovered the 
little embryo plant in the seed : and supposing it should have been 
revealed to St. Paul (though in the scripture we find little revela- 
tion of natural philosophy) yet an argument taken from a thing 
perfectly unknown to the Corinthians, whom he "writ to, could be 
of no manner of use to them ; nor sServe at all eithe'r to instruct or 
convince them. But granting that those St. Paul writ to knew it as 
well as Mr. Lewenhock, yet your lordship thereby proves not the 
raising of the same body : your lordship says, it is as much the same 
P crave leave to add body] '' as a man grown up is the same" 
(same what, I beseech your lordship ?) '^ with the embryo in the 
womb." For that the body of the embryo in the Womb and body of 
the man grown up, is the same body, I think no one will say; unless' 
he can persuade himself, that a body that is not the hundredth part 
of another is the same with that other ; which I think no one will 
do, till liaving renounced this dangerous way by ideas of thinking 
and reasoning, he has learnt to say that a part and the whole are the 
same. 

Your lordship goes on, % " And although many arguments may 
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be used to prov^ that a man is not the same, because life, which de- 
pends upon the course of the blood, and the manner of respiration 
and nutrition, is so different in both states ; yet that man would be 
thought ridiculous that should seriously affirm that it was not the 
same man." And your lordship says, ^' I grant that the variation of 
great parcels of matter in plants alters not the identity : and that 
the organisation of the parts in one coherent body, partaking of 
one common life, makes the identity of a plant.'' Answer. My 
lord, I think the question is not about the same man, but the same 
body. For though I do say (somewhat * differently from what 
your lordship sets down as my words here), '' That that which has 
such an organisation as is fit to receive and distribute nourishment, 
80 as to continue and frame the wood, bark, and leaves, &c. of a 
plant, in which consists the vegetable life, continues to be the same 
plant, as long as it partakes of the same life, thoi^h that life be 
communicated to new particles of matter, vitally united to the living 
plant:" yet I do not remember that I any where say. That a plant, 
which was once no bigger than an oaten straw, and afterwards grows 
to be above a fathom about, is the same body, though it be still the 
same plant. 

The well-known tree in Epping Forest, called the King's Oak, 
which from not weighing an ounce at first, grew to have many tons 
of timber in it, was all along the same oak, the very same plant ; 
but nobody, I think, will say that it was the same body when it 
weighed a ton as it was when it weighed but an ounce, unless he 
has a mind to signalize himself, by saying, That that is the same 
body which has a thousand pairtides of different matter in it, for 
one particle that is the same ; which is no better than to say, That 
a thousand different particles are but one and the same particle, 
and one and the same particle is a thousand different particles ; & 
thousand times a greater absurdity than to say half is whole, or. 
the whole is the same with the half; which will be improved ten 
thousand times yet farther, if a man shall say (as your lordship 
seems to me to argue here), That that great oak is the very same 
body with the acorn it sprang from, because there was in that 
acorn an oak in little, which was afterwards (as your lordship ex- 
presses it) so much enlarged, as to make that mighty tree. For this 
embryo, if I may so call it, or oak in little, being not the hundredth, 
or perhaps the thousandth part of the acorn, and the acorn being 
not the thousandth part of the grown oak, it will be very extraor- 
dinary to prove the acorn and the grown oak to be the same body, 
by a way wherein it cannot be pretended that above one particle 
of an hundred thousand, or a million, is the same in the one body 
that it was in the other. From which way of re^usoning it will fol- 
low, that a nurse and her sucking child have the. same body, and 
be past doubt that a mother and hei infant have the same body. 
But this is a way of certainty found out to establish the articles 

* Essay, B. 2. c. 27. § 4. 
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of faith^ and to overturn the new method of certainty that your 
lordship says, '' I have started, which is apt to leave men's minds 
more doubtful than before." 

And now I desire your lordship to consider of what use it is to 
you in the present case to quote out of my Essay these words^ 
" That partaking of one common life makes the identity of a plant ;*' 
since the question is not about the identity of a plant, but aWlt 
the identity of a body : it being a very different thing to be the 
same plant, and to be the same body. For that which makes the 
same plant does not make the same body ; the one being the par- 
taking in the same continued vegetable life, the other the consisting 
of the same numerical particles of matter. And therefore your 
lordship's inference from my words above quoted, in these whidi 
you subjoin *, seems to me a very strange one, viz. " So that in 
things capable of any sort of life, the identity is consistent with a 
continued succession of parts ; and so the wheat grown up is the 
same body with the grain that was sown." • For I believe, if my 
words, from which you infer, *' And so the wheat grown up is the 
same body with the grain that was sown," were put into a syllogism, 
this would hardly be brought to be the conclusion. 

But your lordship goes on with consequence upon consequence^ 
though I have not eyes acute enough every where to see the con- 
nexion, till you bring it to the resurrection of the same body. 
The connexion of your lordship's words t is as followeth : " And 
thus the alteration of the parts of the body at the resurrection is 
consistent with its identity, if its organisation and life be the same ; 
and this is a real identity of the body, which depends not upon 
consciousness. From whence it follows, that to make the same 
body, no more is required but restoring life to the organised parts 
of it." If the question were about raising the same plant, I do not 
say but there might be some appearance for making such an in- 
ference from my words as this : " Whence it follows, that to make 
the same plant, no more is required but to restore life to the or- 
ganised parts of it." But this deduction, wherein, from those 
words of mine that speak only of the identity of a plant, your lord- 
ship infers, there is no more required to make the same body than 
to make the same plant, being too subtle for me, I leave to my 
reader to find out. 

Your lordship goes on and says, J that I grant likewise, *^ That 
the identity of the same man consists in a participation of the same 
continued life, by constantly fleeting particles of matter in suc- 
cession, vitally united to the same organised body." Answer. I 
speak in these words of the identity of the same man, and your. 
lordship thence roundly concludes — " So that there is no difficulty 
of the sameness of the body." But your lordship knows that I do 
not take these two sounds, man and body, to stand for the same things 
nor the identity of the man to be the same with the identity of the 
body. 

•2d Answer. t IWd. . J Ibid. . 
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But let U8 read out your Wdship's words. * '' So that there is 
no difficulty as to the sameness of the body, if life were continued ; 
and if, by divine power, life be restored to that material substance 
which was before united, by a re-union of the soul to it, there is no 
reason to deny the identity of the body, not from the ccMosciousness 
iof the soul, but £rom that life which is the result of the union of the 
loul and body." 

If I understand your lordship right, you in these words, from 
the passages above auoted out of my book, argue, that fnHKi those 
wcxrds of mine it will follow that it is or may be the same body that 
is raised at the resurrection. If so, my lord^ your lordship has then 
proved, that my book is not inconsistent with» but conformable to, 
this article of the resurrection of the same body, which y^r l<n*dship 
contends for, and will have to be an article of faith : for though i 
do by no means deny that the same bodies shall be raised at the 
last day, yet I see nothing your lordship has said to prove it to be 
an article of faith. 

But your lordship goes on with your proofs and says, t '^ But 
St. Paul still supposes that it must be that material substance to 
which the soul was before united. ' For/ saith he, ^ it is sown 
in corruption, it is raised in incorruption : it is sown in dishonour^ 
it is raised in glory : it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power : 
it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.' Can such 
a material substance, which was never united to the body, be said 
to be sown in corruption, and weakness, and dishonour ? Either^ 
therefore, he must speak of the same body, or his meaning cannot 
be comprehended." I answer, ^^ Can such a material substance, 
which was never laid in the grave, be said to be sown," &c. ? For 
your lordship says, :|: '^ You do not say the same individual particles 
which were united at the point of death shall be raised at the 
last day ;" and no other partides are laid in the grave but such 
as are united at the point of death : eitlitr therefore your lordship 
must speak of another body, different from that which was sown, 
which shall be raised, or else your meaning, I think, cannot be 
oomprehended. 

But whatever be your meaning, your lordship proves it to be 
St Paul's meaning, that the same body shall be raised, which was 
sown, in these following words, § '^ For what does all this relate to 
a conscious principle?" Answer. The scripture being express, 
that the same person should be raised and appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive according to what 
he had done in his body ; it was very well suited to common appre- 
hensions (which refined not about ^' particles that had been vitally 
united to the soul") to speak of the body which each one was to 
have after the resurrection, as he would be apt to speak of it him- 
self. For it being his body both before and after the resurrection, 
every one ordinarily speaks of his body as the same, though in a 

* 2d Answer. t {Ud. lilbid. $ Ibid. 
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strict and philosophical sense^ as your lordship speaks^ it be not 
the very same. Tnus it is no impropriety of speech to say, ^* this 
body of mine, which was formerly strong and plump, is now weak 
and Wasted," though in such a sense as you are speaking here it 
be not the same body. Revelation declares nothmg any wheie 
concerning the same body, in your lordship's sense of the same 
body, which appears not to have been thought of. The apostle 
directly proposes nothing for or against the same body, as neoe^ 
sary to be believed : that which he is plain and direct in, is his 
opposing and condemning such curious questions about the body> 
which could serve only to perplex, not to confirm what was mate*- 
rial and necessary for them to believe, viz. a day of judgment and 
retribution to men in a future state ; and therefore it is no wonder, 
that mentioning their bodies, he should use a way of speaking 
suited to vulgar notions, from which it would be hard positively to 
conclude any thing for the determining of this question (especially 
against expressions in the same discourse that plainly incline to tfate 
other side) in a matter which, as it appears, the apostle thought not 
necessary to determine, and the spirit of God thought not fit to 
gratify any one's curiosity in. 

But your lordship says, * '^ The apostle speaks plainly of that 
body which was once quickened, and afterwards fails to corrupt 
tion, and is to be restored with more noble qualities/'. I wish your 
lordship 'had quoted the words of St. Paul, wherein he speaks 
plainly of that numerical body that was once quickened; they 
would presently decide this . question. But your lordship proves 
it by these following words of St. Paul : '^ For this corruption must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality }" 
to which your lordship adds, " that you do not see how he o(mld 
more expressly affirm the identity ot this corruptible body with 
that after the resurrection." How expressly it is affirmed by the 
apostle, shall be considered by and by. in the mean time, it is 
past doubt that your lordship best knows what you do or do not 
see. But this I would be bold to say, that if St. Paul had aw 
where in this chapter (where there are so many occasions for it, if 
it had been necessary to have been believed) but said in express 
words that the same bodies should be raised, every one else, who 
thinks of it, will see he had more expressly affirmed the identity of 
the bodies which men now have with those they shall have after the 
resurrection. 

The remainder of your lordship's period t is-*-'* And that with- 
out any respect to the principle of self-consciouSness." Answer. 
These words, I doubt not, have some meaning, but I must own I 
know not what ; either towards the proof of the resurrection of the 
same body, or to show that any thing I have said concerning self- 
censciousness, is inconsistent : for I do not remember that I have 
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any where said^ that the identity of body consisted in self-con- 
Bciousness. 

From your preceding words, your lordship concludes thus ; 
,* " And so if the scripture be the sole foundation of our fiuth, this 
is an article of it." My lord, to make the conclusion unquestion- 
able, I humbly conceive the words must run thus : *' And so if the 
scripture, and your lordship's interpretation of it, be the sole foun- 
dation of our faith, the resurrection of the same body is an article 
of it." For, with submission, your lordship has neither produced 
express words of scripture for it, nor so proved that to be the 
meaning of any of those words of scripture which you have pro- 
duced tor it, that a man who reads and sincerely endeavours to 
understand the scripture, cannot but find himself obliged to believe 
as expressly, " that the same bodies of the dead," in your lordship's 
sense, shall be raised, as " that the dead shall be raised." And I 
crave leave to give your lordship this one reason for it. He who 
reads with attention this discourse of St. Fault where de dis- 
courses of the resurrection, will see that he plainly distinguishes 
between the dead that shall be raised and the bodies of the dead. 
For it is vex^o*, mavles, ol are the nominative cases to J sysipoyrat; 
l^cvoTeoirjSyjo-oylai, syeph,<Tb\'lon, all along, and not awf^ala,, bodies; 
•which one may with reason think would somewhere or other have 
been expressed, if all this had been said to propose it as an article 
of faith, that the very same bodies should be raised. The same 
manner of speaking the spirit of God observes all through the 
New Testament, where it is said, § *' raise the dead, quicken or 
make alive the dead, the resurrection of the dead." Nay, these 
very words of our Saviour, || urged by your lordship for the re- 
isurrection of the same body, run thus : tloLvie$ oi ev foig iMrfi\usmg 
ax8croy7ai ttj^ ^wvijj avtls, Kai sxiropevfrovrar ol ra ayaSa woirjcavhs 
ti$ avaraciv X/jjr,g, oJ h rx (pao\% iffpa^aylss et$ OLvaratrif xpiascvf. 
Would not a well-meaning searcher of the scriptures be apt to 
think, that, if the thing here intended by our Saviour were to teach, 
and propose it as an article of faith, necesi^ry to be believed by 
every one, that the very same bodies of the dead should be raised ; 
would not, I say, any one be apt to think, that if our Saviour 
meant so, the words should rather have been, maifla ra a-wi^oila 
d sy roif [^vi/jpi^siois , i, e. " all the bodies that are in the graves ;" 
rather than " all who are in the graves ;" which must denote per- 
sons, and not precisely bodies ? 

Another evidence that St. Paul makes a distinction between the 
dead and the bodies of the dead, so that the dead cannot be taken 
in this, 1 Cor. xv. to stand precisely for the bodies of the dead, are 
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these words of the apostle, * " But some men will say, how are ^ the 
dead raised ? And with what bodies do they come ?" Which words, 
*' dead" and " they," if supposed to stand precisely for the bodies 
of the dead, the question will run thus : '^ How are the dead bodies 
raised ? And with what bodies do the dead bodies comeP" Whidb 
seems to have no very agreeable sense. 

This therefore being so, that the Spirit of God keeps so expressly 
to this phrase, or form of speaking in the New Testament, **ot 
raising, quickening, rising, resurrection, &c. of the dead," where 
the resurrection of the last day is spoken of; and that the body 
is not mentioned, but in answer to this question, *^ With what 
bodies shall those dead, who are raised, come?" so that by the 
dead cannot precisely be meant the dead bodies : I do not see bat 
a good christian, who reads the scripture with an intention to 
beHeve all that is there revealed to him concerning the resurrection, 
may acquit himself of his duty therein, without entering into the 
inquiry, whether the dead shall have the very same bodies or no } 
Which sort of inquiry the apostle, by the appellation he bestowB 
here on him that makes it, seems not much to encourage. Nor^ 
if he shall think himself bound to determine concerning the identity 
of the bodies of the dead raised at the last day, will he, by tfaw 
remainder of St. Paul's answer, find the determination of the 
apostle to be much in favour of the very same body; unless the 
being told, that the body sown is not that body that shall be ; that 
the body raised is as different from that which was laid down, as 
the flesh of man is from the flesh of beasts, fishes, and birds ; or 
as the sun, moon, and stars are different one from another ; or as 
different as a corruptible, weak, natural, mortal body is from tat 
incorruptible, powerful, spiritual, immortal body ; and lastly, as 
different as a body that is flesh and blood is firom a body that is 
not flesh and blood ; '' for flesh and blood cannot," says St. Paul, 
in this very place, t " inherit the kingdom of God :" unless, I say, all 
this, which is contained in St. Paul's words, can be supposed to be 
the way to deliver this as an article of faith, which is required to 
be believed by every one, viz. '' That the dead should be raised 
with the very same bodies that they had before in this life ;" which 
article, proposed in these or the like plain and express words, 
could have left no room for doubt in the meanest capacities, nor 
for contest in the most perverse minds. 

Your lordship adds in the next words, J ** And so it hath been 
always understood by the christian church, viz. That the resur- 
rection of the same body, in your lordship's sense of the same 
body, is an article of faith." Answer. What the christian church 
has always understood is beyond my knowledge. But for those 
who, coming short of your lordship's great learning, cannot gather 
their articles of faith from the understanding of all the whole 
christian church, ever since the preaching of the gospel (who 
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make the far greater part of christians^ I think I may say nine 
hundred ninety and nine of a thousand), but are forced to have 
recourse to the scripture to find them there, I do not see that 
they will easily find there this proposed as an article of faith, that 
there shall be a resurrection of the same body ; but that there 
shall be a resurrection of the dead, without explicitly determining. 
That they shall be raised with bodies made up wholly of the same 
iMrticles which were once vitally united to their souls in their 
former life, without the mixture of any one other particle of 
matter ; which is that which your lordship means by the same body. 

But supposing your lordship to have demonstrated this to be an 
article of faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not see 
that all that your lordship has said here makes it so much as 
probable. What is all this to me ? Yes, says your lordship in the 
following words, * ^' My idea of personal identity is inconsistent 
with it, for it makes the same body which was here united to the 
flool not to be necessary to .the doctrine of the resurrection. But 
any material substance united to the same principle of consciousness 
makes the same body." 

This is an argument of your lordship's which I am obUged to 
answer to. But is it not fit I should first understand it, before I 
answer it ? Now here I do not well know what it is ^' to make a 
thing not to be necessary to the doctrine of the resurrection." But 
to help myself out the best I can, with a guess, I will conjecture 
(which, in disputing with learned men, is not very safe) your 
lordship's meaning is, that ^' my idea of personal identity makes it 
not necessary," that fiir the raising the same person, the body 
should be the same. 

Your lordship's next word is " but ;" to which I am ready to 
rejdy. But what ? What does my idea of personal identity do ? For 
aometbing of that kind the adversative particle ^^but" should, in 
the ordinary construction of our language, introduce, to make the 
proposition clear and intelligible : but here is no such thing. '^ But" 
18 one of your lordship's privil^ed particles, which I must not 
meddle with, for fear your lordship complain of me again '^ as so 
severe a critic, that for the least ambiguity in any particle, fill up 
pases in my answer, to make my book look considerable for the 
wSk of it." But since this proposition here, ^' my idea of personal 
identity makes the same body which was here united to the soul 
not necessary to the doctrine of the resurrection : But any material 
substance hieing united to the same principle of consciousness, 
makes the same body," is broi^ht to prove my idea of personal 
identity inconsistent with the article of the resurrection, I must 
make it out in some direct sense or other, that I may see whether 
it be both true and conclusive. I therefore venture to read it 
thus : '^ My idea of personal identity makes the same body which 
was here united to the soul not to be necessary at the resurrection ; 
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but allows, that any material substance being united to the same 
principle of consciousness, makes the same body. Ergo, mj idea 
of personal identity is inconsistent with the article of the resur- 
rection of the same body." 

If this be your lordship's sense in this* passage, as I here hare 
guessed it to be, or else I know not what it is, I answer, 

I. That my idea of personal identity does not allow thut any 
material substance, being united to the same principle of oon^ 
sciousness, makes the same body. I say no such thing in mf 
book, nor any thing from whence it may be inferred; and your 
lorddiip would have done me a favour to have set down the weidff 
where I say so, or those from which you infer so, and showed hanf 
it follows n'om any thing I have said. 

II. Granting that it were a consequence from my idea of persoofll 
identity, that ^' any material substance, being united to the s^me 
princi^e of consciousness, makes the same body ;" this would not 
prove that my idea of personal identity was inconsistent with this 
proposition, ^'that the same body shall be raised;" but, on the 
contrary, affirms it : since, if I affirm, as I do, that the same p^sone 
shall be raised; and it be a consequence of my idea of persmial 
identity, that " any material substance, being united to the same 
principle of consciousness, makes the same body ;" it follows, that 
if the same person be raised, the same body must be raised; and 
so I have herein not only said nothing inconsistent with the resur- 
rection of the same body, but have said more for it than your 
lordship. For there can be nothing plainer, than that in the 
s^cripture it is revealed that the same persons shall be raised^ and 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, to answer for what 
they have done in their bodies. If therefore whatever matter be 
joined to the same principle of consciousness makes the same body* 
it is demonstration, that if the same persons are raised, they hofe 
the same bodies. 

How then your lordship makes this an inconsistency with the 
resurrection is beyond my conception. '* Yes," says your lordship,* 
'^it is inconsistent with it, for it mak^s the same body which waa 
here united to the soul not to be necessary." 

III. I answer, therefore, thirdly. That this is the first time I 
ever learnt that '^ not necessary" was the same with " inconsistent." 
I say, that a body made up of the same numerical parts of matter 
is not necessary to the making of the same person ; from whence 
it will indeed follow, that to the resurrection of the same person 
the same numerical particles of matter are not required. What 
does your lordship infer from hence ^ To wit, this : Therefore he 
who thinks, that the same particles of matter are not necessary 
to the making of the same person, cannot believe that the same 
persons shall be raised with bodies made of the very same particles 
of matter, if God should reveal that it sholl be so, viz. That the 
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same persons shall be raised with the same bodies they had before. 
Which is all one as to say^ that he who thought the blowing of 
rams' horns was not necessary in itself to the &lling down of the 
walls of Jericho^ could not believe that they should fall upon the 
blowing of rams' horns^ when God had declared it should be so. 

Your lordship says^ ^^ my idea of personal identity is inconsistent 
with the article of the resurrection :" the reason you ground it on 
is this^ because it makes not the same body necessary to the making 
tiie same person. Let us grant your loraship's consequence to be 
good^ what will follow from it ? No less than this> that your lord- 
ship's notion (for I dare not say your lordship has any so dangerous 
things as ideas) of personal identity is inconsistent with the article 
of the resurrection. The demonstration of it is thus: your lord- 
ship says^ * ^^ it is not necessary that the body^ to be raised at the 
last day^ should consist of the same particles of matter which 
were united at the point of death ; for there must be a great 
alteration in them in a lingering disease, as if It fat man fedls into 
a consumption : you do not say the same particles which the sinner 
had at the very time of commission of his sins ; for then a long- 
sinner must have a vast body^ considering the continual spending 
of particles by perspiration." And again^ here your lordship 
says^ t ^^ You allow the notion of personal identity to belong to 
the same man under several changes of matter." From which 
words it is evident that your lordsdbip supposes a person in this 
World may be continued and preserved the same in a body not 
consisting of the same individual particles of matter ; and hence 
it demonstratively follows. That let your lordship's notion of 
personal identity be what it will, it makes ^^ the same body not to 
be necessary to the same person ;" and therefore it is by your 
lordship's rule inconsistent with the article of the resurrection. 
When your lordship shall think fit to clear, your own notion of 
personal identity from this inconsistency with the article of the 
resurrection, I do not doubt but my idea of personal identity will 
be thereby cleared too. Till then, all inconsistency with that 
article, which your lordship has here charged on mine, will un- 
avoidably fall upon your lordship's too. 

But for the clearing of both, give me leave to say, my lord, that 
whatsoever is not necessary, does not thereby become inconsistent. 
It is not necessary to the same person that his body should always 
consist of the same numerical particles ; this is demonstration, 
because the particles of the bodies of the same persons in this life 
change every moment, and your lordship cannot deny it ; and yet 
this makes it not inconsistent with God's preserving, if he thinks 
fit, to the same persons bodies consisting of the same numerical 
p^icles always from the resurrection to eternity. And so like- 
wise though I say any thing that supposes it not necessary, that 
the same numerical particles, which were vitally united to the 
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soul in this life^ should be reunited to it at the resurrection, and 
constitute the body it shall then have ; yet it is not inconsistent with 
this, that God may, if he pleases, give to every one a body consisting 
only of such particles as were before vitally united to his soul. And 
thus, I think, I have cleared my book from all that inconsistencnr 
which your lordship charges on it, and would persuade the world it 
has with the article of the resurrection of the dead. 

Only, before I leave it, I will set down the remainder of what your 
lordship says upon this head, that though I see not the coherence nor 
tendency of it, nor the force of any argument in it against me 5 yet 
that nothing may be omitted that your lordship has thought fit to 
entertain your reader with on this new point, nor any one have reason 
to suspect that I have passed by any word of your lordship's (on this 
now first introduced subject), wherein he might find your lordship 
had proved what you had promised in your title-page. Your remain- 
ing words are these :* '* The dispute is not how far personal identity 
in itself may consist in the very same material substance; for we 
allow the notion of personal identity to belong to the same man under 
several changes of matter ; but whether it doth not depend upon a 
vital union between the soul and body, and the life, which is conse-. 
quent upon it ; and therefore in the resurrection the same material 
substance must be re-united, or else it cannot be called a resur- 
rection, but a renovation, / . e, it may be a new life, but not a raising 
the body from the dead." I confess, I do not see how what is here 
ushered in by the words ^^and therefore," is a consequence horn, the 
preceding words; but as to the propriety of/ the name, I think it will 
not be much questioned, that if the same man rise who was dead, it 
may very properly be called the resurrection of the dead ; which is the 
language of the scripture. 

I must not part with this article of the resurrection without re- 
turning my thanks to your lordship for making met take notice of a 
fault in my Essay. When I wrote that book, I took it for granted, 
as I doubt not but many others have done, that the scripture had 
mentioned, in express terms, ' the resurrection of the body.' Bat 
upon the occasion your lordship has given me in your last letter to 
look a little more narrowly into what revelation has declared con- 
cerning the resurrection, and binding no such express words in the 
scripture, as that '^the body shall rise or be raised, or the resur- 
rection of the body ;** I shall in the next edition of it change these 
words of my book, J " The dead bodies of men shall rise," into these 
of the scripture, "the dead shall rise." Not that I question that the 
dead shall be raised with bodies 3 but in matters of revelation I think 
it not only safest, but our duty, as far as any one delivers it for reve- 
lation, to keep close to the words of the scripture, unless he will 
assume to himself the authority of one inspired, or make himself 
wiser than the Holy Spirit himself. If I had spoke of the resur- 
rection in precisely scripture terms, I had avoided giving your lord- 
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■Up the occasion of making * here such a verbal reflection on «y 
words ; " What ! not if there be an idea of identity as to the body >" 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Ofother Relations. 

Pm t' iifli § ^* Besides the before-mentioned oc- 
^' ^^ " casions of time, place, and cansaUty, of 
comparing or referring things one to another, there 
are, as I have said, infinite others, some whereof I 
shall mention. 

First, The first I shall name is some one simple 
idea ; which being capable of parts or degrees, affords 
an occasion of comparing the subjects wherein it is to 
one another, in respect of that simple idea, v.g. whiter, 
sweeter, equal, more, &c. These relations depending 
on the equality and excess of the same simple idea, in 
sereral subjects, may be called, if one will, propor- 
tional ; and that these are only conversant about those 
simple ideas received from sensation or reflection is 
so evident, that nothing need be said to evince it. 
NaturaL § ^* Secondly, Another occasion in com- 

paring things togjether, or comparing one 
thing, so as to include in that consideration some other 
thing, is the circumstance of their origin or begin- 
ning ; which being not afterwards to be altered, make 
the relations depending thereon as lasting as the sub- 
jects to which they belong ; v. g. father and son, bro- 
thers, cousins-german, &c. which have their relations 
by one community of blood, wherein they partake in 
several degrees : countrymen, i. e. those who were born 
in the same country or tract of ground ; and these I 
call natural relations : wherein we may observe, that 
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mankind have fitted their notions and words to the 
use of common life^ and not to the truth and extent 
of things. For it is certain, that in reality the rela- 
tion is the same betwixt the begetter and the begot- 
ten in the several races of other animals as well as 
men : but yet it is seldom said, this bull is the grand- 
father of such a calf; or that two pigeons are cousins- 
german. It is very convenient, that by distinct names 
these relations should be observed, and marked out in 
mankind ; there being occasion, both in laws and other 
communications one with another, to mention and 
take notice of men under these relations : from whence 
also arise the obligations of several duties amongst 
men. Whereas in brutes, men having very little or 
no cause to mind these relations, they have not thought 
fit to give them distinct and peculiar names. This^ 
by the way, may give us some light into the different 
state and growth of languages ; which, being suited 
only to the convenience of communication, are pro- 
portioned to the notions men have, and the commerce 
of thoughts familiar amongst them ; and not to the 
reality or extent of things, nor to the various respects 
might be found among them, nor the different abstract 
considerations might be. framed about them. Where 
they had no philosophical notions, there they had no 
terms to express them: and it is no wonder n^en 
should have framed no names for those things they 
found no occasion to discourse of. From whence 
it is easy to imagine why, as in some countries, they 
may have not so much as the name for a horse ; and 
in others, where they are more careful of the pedi-* 
grees of their horses than of their own, that there they 
may have not only names for particular horses, butalso • 
of their several relations of kindred one to another. 
§ 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the found a- instituted, 
tion of considering things, with reference 
to one another, is some act whereby any one cofnes 
by a moral right, power, or obligation, to do some- 
thing. Thus a general is one that hath power to 
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command an army ; and an army under a general is 
a collection of armed men obliged to obey one man. 
A citizen, or a burgher, is one who has a right to cer* 
tain privileges in this or that place. All this sort de- 
pending upon men's wills, or agreement in society, I 
call instituted or voluntary ; and maybe distinguished 
from the natural, in that they are most, if not all of 
them, some way or other alterable and separable from 
the persons to whom they have sometimes belonged, 
though neither of the substances, so related, be de- 
stroyed. Now, though these are all reciprocal as well 
as the rest, and contain in them a reference of two 
things one to the other : yet, because one of the two 
things often wants a relative name, importing that 
reference, men usually take no notice of it, and the 
relation is commonly overlooked : v. g. sl patron and 
client are easily allowed to be relations, but a constable 
or dictator are not so readily, at first hearing, consi- 
dered as such ; because there is no peculiar name for 
those who are under the command of a dictator or 
constable, expressing a relation to either of them ; 
though it be certain that either of them hath a certaia 
power over some others ; and so is so far related to 
them, as well as a patron is to his client^ or general 
to his army. 

Moral. § 4. Fourthly, There is another sort of 

relation, which is the conformity or dis*- 
agreement men's voluntary actions have to a rule to 
which they are referred, and by which they are judged 
of; which, 1 think, may be called moral relation, as 
being that which denominates our moral actions, and 
deserves well to be examined ; there being no part of 
knowledge wherein we should be more careful to get 
determined ideas, .and avoid, as much as may be, 
obscurity and confusion. Human actions, when with 
their various ends, objects, manners, and circumstances, 
they are framed into distinct complex ideas, are, as 
has been shown, so many mixed modes, a great part 
whereof have names annexed, to them. Thus, sup- 
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posing gratitude to be a readiness to acknowledge and 
return kindness received, polygamy to be the having 
more wives than one at once ; when we frame these 
notions thus in our minds, we have there so many de- 
termined ideas of mixed modes. But this is not all 
that concerns our actions ; it is not enough to have 
determined ideas of them, and to know what names 
belong to such and such combinations of ideas. We 
have a farther and greater concernment, and that is, 
to know whether such actions so made up are morally 
good or bad. 

S 5. Good and evil, as hath been shown, Moral cbod 
b. ii. chap. 20. § 2. and chap. 21. § 42. and eviL^ 
are nothing but pleasure or pain, or that 
which occasions or procures pleasure or pain to us. 
Moral good and evil then is only the conformity or 
disagreement of our voluntary actions to some law, 
whereby good or evil is drawn on us by the will and 
power of the law-maker ; which good and evil, plea- 
sure or pain, attending our observance or breach of 
the law, by the decree of the law-maker, is that we 
call reward and punishment. 

§ 6. Of these moral rules or laws, to -^q^qX ^i^ 
which men generally refer, and by which 
they judge of the rectitude or pravity of their actions, 
there seem to me to be three sorts, with their three 
different enforcements, or rewards and punishments. 
For since it would be utterly in vain to suppose a rule 
set to the free actions of men, without annexing to it 
some enforcement of good and evil to determine his 
will, we must, wherever we suppose a law, suppose 
also some reward or punishment annexed to that law. 
It would be in vain for one intelligent being to set a 
rule to the actions of another, if he had it not in his 
power to reward the compliance with, and punish de- 
viation from his rule, by some good and evil that is 
not the natural product and consequence of the action 
itself. For that being a natural convenience, or in- 
convenience, would operate of itself without a law. 

VOL. II. H 
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This, if I mistake not, is the true nature of all law, 
properly so called. 

j^^g^ § 7. The laws that men generally refer 

their actions to, to judge of their rectitude 
or obliquity, seem to me to be these three. 1. The 
divine law. 2. The civil law. 3. The law of opinion 
or reputation, if I may so call it. By the relation 
they bear to the first of these, men judge whether 
their actions are sins or duties ; by the second, whe- 
ther they be criminal or innocent; and by the third> 
whether they be virtues or vices. 
Divine law, § 8. First, the divine law, whereby I 
the measuire mean that law which God has set to the 
of sin and actions of men, whether promulgated to 
^^' them by tlie light of natufe, or the voice 

of revelation. That God has given a rule whereby 
men should govern themselves, I think there is nobody 
80 brutish as to deny. He has a right to do it ; we are 
kis creatures : he has goodness and vrisdom to direct 
our actions to that which is best ; and he has power 
to enforce it by rewards and punishments, of infinite 
weight and duration, in another life; for nobody can 
take us out of his hands. This is the only true touch- 
stone of moral rectitude ; and by comparing them to 
this law it is that men judge of the most considerable 
moral good or evil of their actions : that is, whether 
as duties or sins, they are like to procure them happi- 
ness or misery from the hands of the Almighty. 
Civil law § ^* Secondly, the avil law, the rule 

the measure ^^^ hy the commonwealth to the actions 
of crimes of those who belong to it, is another rule 
and inno- to which men refer their actions, to judge 
^*^^' whether they be criminal or no* This 

law nobody overlooks, the rewards and punishments 
that enforce it being ready at hand, and suitable to the 
power that makes it ; which is the force of the com- 
monwealth, engaged to protect the lives, liberties, and 
possessions of those who live according to its law ; 
and has power to take away life, liberty, or goods from 
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him who disobeys : which is the punishment of offences 
committed against this law. 

§ 10. Thirdly, the law of opinion or pi^flosaplii- 
reputation. Virtue and vice are names cal law tHe 
pretended and supposed every where to measure of 
stand for actions in their own nature virtue and 
right and wrong ; and as far as they really 
are so applied, they so far are coincident with the 
divine law above-mentioned. But yet whatever is 
pretended^ this is visible, that these names virtue and 
vice, in the particular instances of their application^ 
through the several nations and societies of men in 
the world, are constantly attributed onlv to such ac- 
tions as in each country and society are m reputation 
ot discredit. Nor is it to be thought strange that men 
every where should give the name of virtue to those 
actions which amongst them are judged praiseworthy; 
and call that vice which they account blamabfer 
since otherwise they would condemn themselves^ it 
they should think any thing right, to which they al- 
lowed not commendation ; any thing wrong, whidi 
they let pass without blame. Thus the measure of 
what is every where called and esteemed virtue and 
vice is the approbation or dislike, praise or blame^ 
which by a secret and tacit consent establishes itself 
in the several societies, tribes, and clubs of men in the 
world ; whereby several actions come to find credit 
ot disgrace amongst them, according to the judgment^ 
maxims, or fashion of that place. For though met! 
uniting into politic societies have resigned up to thd 
pubHc the disposing of all their force, so that they 
cannot employ it against any fellow^itizens any far* 
ther than the law of the country directs ; yet they 
retain still the power of thinking well or ill, approving 
or disapproving of the actions of those whom they 
Kve amongst and converse with : and by this appro- 
bation and dislike they establish amongst themselves 
what they will call virtue and vice. 

§ 11. That thi^ is the Common measure of virtue 

H 2 
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and vice will appear to any one who considers, that 
though that passes for vice in one country which is 
counted a virtue, or at least not vice in another; 
yet, every where, virtue and praise, vice and hlame, go 
together. Virtue is every where that which is thought 
praiseworthy; and nothing else but that which has 
the allowance of public esteem is called virtue *• Vir- 
tue and praise are so united that they are called often 
by the same name. " Sunt sua prcemia laudi^' says 
Virgil; and so Cicero, ^^ nihil hahet natura pr^Bstantius^ 
quam honestatem^quam laudem^quam dignitatemyqtuxm 
aecus ;" which, he tells you, are all names for the same 



* Our author, in his preface to the fourth edition, taking notice 
how apt men have been to mistake him, added what here rollows : 
Of this the ingenious author of the discourse concerning the nature 
of man has given me a late instance, to mention no other. For the 
civility of his expressions, and the candour that belongs to his 
order, forbid me to think that he would have closed his preface with 
an insinuation, as if in what I had said, book ii. chap. 28, concern- 
ing the third rule which men refer their actions to, I went about 
to make virtue vice, and vice virtue, unless he had mistaken my 
meaning : which he could not have done, if he had but given himself 
the trouble to consider what the argument was I was then upon, and 
what was the chief design of that chapter, plainly enough set down 
in the fourth section, and those following. For I was there not lay- 
ing down moral rules, but showing the onginal and nature of mohJ 
ideas, and enumerating the rules men make use of in moral relations, 
whether those rules were true or false ; and, pursuant thereunto, I 
tell what has every where that denomination, which in the language 
of that place answers to virtue and vice in ours ; which alters not the 
nature of things, though men do generally judge of and denominate 
their actions according to the esteem and fashion of the place or sect 
they are of. 
; If he had been at the pains to reflect on what I had said, b. i. c. 3. 
§ 18, and in this present chapter, § 13, 14, 15, and 20, he would 
have known what I think of the eternal and unalterable nature of 
• right and wrong, and wKat I call virtue and vice : and if he had ob- 
served that, in the place he quotes, I only report as matter of fact 
what others call virtue and vice, he would not have found it liable to 
any great exception. For, I think, I am not much out in saying, 
that one of the rules made use of in the world for a ground or mea- 
sure of a moral relation is that esteem and reputation which several 
sorts of actions find variously in the several societies of men, accord- 
ing to which they are there called virtues or vices; and whatever 
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thing. Tusc. lib. ii. This is the language of the 
heathen philosophers, who well understood wherein 
their notions of virtue and vice consisted, and though 
perhaps by the different temper, education, fashion, 
maxims, or interests of different sorts of men, it fell 
out that what was thought praiseworthy in one place 
escaped not censure in another ; and so in different 

authority the learned Mr. Lowde places in liis old English dictionarj^ 
I dare say it nowhere tells him (if I should appeal to it) that the 
same action is not in credit called and counted a virtue in one plaoe^ 
which being in disrepute^ passes for and under the name of vice in 
another. The taking notice that men bestow the names of virtue 
and vice according to this rule of reputation is all I have done, or 
can be laid to my charge to have done^ towards the making vice 
virtue, and virtue vice. But the good man does well, and as becomes 
his calling, to be watchful in such points, and to take the alarm even 
at expressions which, standing alone by themselves, might sound ill, 
and be suspected. 

It is to this zeal, allowable in his function, that I forgive his citing, 
as he does, these words of mine in § 11. of this chapter : ^^ The ex- 
hortations of inspired teachers have not feared to appeal to common 
repute : ' Whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue, if there by any praise,' &c. Phil, 
iv. 8." without taking notice of those immediately preceding, which 
introduce them, and run thus: ^'Whereby in the corruption of 
manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, which ought to 
be the rule of virtue and vice, were pretty well preserved ; so that 
even the exhortations of inspired teachers," &c. by which words^and 
the rest of that section, it is plain that I brought that passage of St. 
Paul, not to prove that the general measure of what men call virtue 
and vice, throughout the world, was the reputation and fashion of 
each particular society within itself; but to show, that though it 
were so, yet, for reasons I there give, men, in that way of denomi- 
nating their actions, did not for the most part much vary from the 
law of nature : which is that standing and unalterable rule by which 
they ought to judge of the moral rectitude and pravity of their ac- 
tions, and accordingly denominate them virtues or vices. Had Mr. 
Lowde considered this, he would have found it little to his purpose 
to have quoted that passage in a sense I used it not ; and would, I 
imagine, have spared the explication he subjoins to it, as not very 
necessary. But I hope this second edition will give him satisfaction 
in the point, and that this matter is now so expressed as to show 
him there was no cause of scruple. , 

Though I am forced to differ froin him in those apprehensions he 
has expressed in the latter end of his preface, concerning what I had 
said about virtue and vice ; yet we are better agreed than he thinks. 
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societies^ virtues and vices were changed ; yet, as to 
the main, they for the most part kept the same every 
where. For since nothing can be more natural than 
to encourage with esteem and reputation that wherein 
every one finds his advantage, and to blame and dis- 
countenance the contrary, it is no wonder that esteem 
and discredit, virtue and vice, should in a great mea* 

Jn wliat lie says in his third chapter^ p. 7B> concerning natural in* 
fcriptian and innate notions. I ^all not deny him the privilege he 
daims^ p. 52^ to state the question as he pleases^ especially when he 
states it so as to leave nothing in it contrary to what I have said : 
for^ according to him^ innate notions being conditional things^ de* 
pending upon the concurrence of several other circumstances^ in order 
to the soul's exerting them ; all that he says for innate^ imprinted, 
impressed, notions (for of innate ideas he says nothing at all) amounts 
at last only to this^ that there are certain propositions, which thou^ 
ibe soul from the beginnings or when a man is bom^ does not know, 
yet by assistance from the outward senses^ and the help of some 
previous cultivation, it may afterwards come certainly to know the 
truth of; which is no more than what I have affirmed in my first book. 
For I suppose by the soul's exerting them he means its beginning to 
know them^ or else the soul's exerting of notions will be to me a 
very unintdligible expression ; and I think at best is a very unfit one 
in this case, it misleading men's thoughts by an insinuation, as if 
these notions were in the mind before the soul exerts them, t. e. be** 
fbre they are known : whereas truly before they are known^ there is 
nothing of them in the mind but a capacity to know them^ when the 
eoncurrence of those circumstances, which this ingenious author 
thinks necessary in order to the soul's exerting them, brings them 
into our knowledge. 

P. 52. I find hun express it thus : " These natural notions are not 
so imprinted upon the soul as that they naturally and necessarily 
exert themselves (even in children and idiots) without any assistance 
£rom the outward senses, or without the help of some previous culti- 
vation." Here he sa3rs they exert themselves, as page 78, that the 
soul exerts them. When he has explained to himself or others what 
he means by the soul's exerting innate notions, or their exerting 
themselves^ and what that previous cultivation and drcumstanoes, 
in order to their being exerted^ are, he will, I suppose, find there is 
so little of controversy between him and me in the point, bating that 
he calls that exerting of notions^ which I in a more vulgar style call 
knowing, that I have reason to think he brought in my name upon 
this occasion only out of the pleasiu:^ he has to speak dviUy of me ; 
which I must gratelially acknowledge he has done wherever he men- 
turns me, not without confening on me, as some others have done, a 
title I hsTs no right to* 
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sure every where correspond with the. uachangeabl^: 
rule of right and wrong, which the law of God hath 
established : there being nothing that so directly al)^ 
visibly secures and advances the general good of manr 
kind in this world as obedience to the laws he has set 
them ; and nothing that breeds such mischiefs and 
confusion as the neglect of them. And therefore men, 
without renouncing all sense and reason^ and their 
own interest, which they are so constantly true to, 
could not generally mistake in placing their com- 
mendation and blame on that side that really deserv^ 
it not. Nay, even those men whose practice was 
otherwise, failed not to give their approbation right ; 
few being depraved to that degree as not to condemn, 
at least in others, the faults they themselves were 
guilty of: whereby, even in the corruption of manners, 
the true boundaries of the law of nature, which ought 
to be the rule of virtue and vice, were pretty well 
preferred. So that even the exhortations of inspired 
teachers have not feared to appeal to common repute : 
*' Whatsoever is lovely, whatsoever is of good report, 
if there be any virtue, if there be any praise," &c. 
Phil. iv. 8. 

Its enforce- § ^^* ^^ ^^y ^^^ ^^f^^ imagine that I 

ments com- have forgot my own notion of a law, when 
mendation I make the law, whereby men judge of 
ai^dis- virtue and vice, to be nothing else but the 

^ ' consent of private men, who have not 

authority enough to make a law ; especially wanting 
that, which is so necessary and essential to a law, a 
power to enforce it : I think I may say, that he who 
imagines commendation and disgrace not to be strong 
motives to men to accommodate themselves to the 
opinions and rules of those with whom they converse, 
seems little skilled in the nature or history of man- 
kind : the greatest part whereof he shall find to govern 
themselves chiefly, if not solely, by this law of fashion ; 
and so they do that which keeps them in reputation 
with their company, little regard the laws of God, or 
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the magistrate. The penalties that attend the breach 
of God^s laws some, nay, perhaps most men, seldom 
seriously reflect on ; and amongst those that do, many, 
whilst they break the law, entertain thoughts of fu- 
ture reconciliation, and making their peace for such 
breaches. And as to the punishments due from the 
laws of the commonwealtn, they frequently flatter 
themselves with the hopes of impunity. But no man 
escapes the punishment of their censure and dislike, 
who ofiends against the fashion and opinion of the 
company he keeps, and would recommend himself to* 
Nor is there one of ten thousand who is stiff and in- 
sensible enough to bear up under the constant dislike 
and condemnation of his own club. He must be of 
a strange and unusual constitution who can content 
himself to live in constant disgrace and disrepute 
with his own particular society. Solitude many men 
have sought, and been reconciled to; but nobody 
that has the least thought or sense of a man about 
him can live in society under the constant dislike 
and ill opinion of his familiars, and those he con- 
verses with. This is a burden too heavy for human 
sufferance : and he must be made up of irreconcileable 
contradictions who can take pleasure in company, 
and yet be insensible of contempt and disgrace from 
his companions. 

These three § 13- These three then, first, the law of 
laws the God ; secondly, the law of politic socie- 

rules of ties ; thirdly, the law of fashion, or private 

™°5^ 8^ censure ; are those to which men variously 

compare their actions ; and it is by their 
conformity to one of these laws that they take their 
measures when they would judge of their moral 
rectitude, and denominate their actions good or 
bad. 

Morality is § ^** Whether the rule, to which, as to 

the relation a touchstone, we bring our voluntary ac- 

of actions to tions, to examine them by, and try their 

ih«M rules, goodness, and accordingly to name them ; 
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which is^ as it were, the mark of the value we set 
upon them : whether, I say, we take that rule from 
the fashion of the country, or the will of a law- 
maker, the mind is easily able to observe the relation 
any action hath to it, and to judge whether the action 
agrees or disagrees with the rule ; and so hath a notion 
of moral goodness or evil, which is either conformit]^ 
or not conformity of any action to that rule ; and there^ 
fore is often called moral rectitude. This rule being 
nothing but a collection of several simple ideas, the 
conformity thereto is but so ordering the action, that 
the simple ideas belonging to it may correspond to 
those which the law requires : and thus we see how 
moral beings and notions are founded on, and termi- 
nated in these simple ideas we have received from 
sensation or reflection. For example, let us consider 
the complex idea we signify by the word murder ; and 
when we have taken it asunder, and examined all the 
particulars, we shall find them to amount to a collec- 
tion of simple ideas derived from reflection or sensa- 
tion, viz. first, from reflection on the operations of 
our own minds, we have the ideas of willing, con- 
sidering, purposing beforehand, malice, or wishing 
ill to another ; and also of life or perception, and sel^ 
motion. Secondly, from sensation we have the col- 
lection of those simple sensible ideas which are to be 
found in a man, and of some action, whereby we put 
an end to perception and motion in the man ; all 
which simple ideas are comprehended in the word 
murder. This collection of simple ideas being found 
by me to agree or disagree with the esteem of the coun- 
try I have been bred in, and to be held by most men 
there worthy praise or blame, I call the action vir- 
tuous or vicious : if I have the will of a supreme in- 
visible law-giver for my rule ; then, as I supposed the 
action commanded or forbidden by God, I call it 
good or evil, sin or duty ; and if I compare it to the 
civil law, the rule made by the legislative power of 
the country, I call it lawful or unlawful, a crime or 
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no crime. So that whencesoever we take the rule of 
moral actions^ or by what standard soever we frame 
in our minds the ideas of virtues or vices, they consist 
only and are made up of collections of simple idea^, 
which we originally received from sense or reflection, 
and their rectitude or obliquity consists in the agree- 
ment or disagreement with those patterns priescribed 
by some law. 

§ 15* To conceive rightly of moral actions, we muat; 
take notice of them under this two-fold consideration* 
First, as they are in themselves each made up of such 
a collection of simple ideas. Thus drunkenness, or 
lying, signify such or such a collection of simple ideas, 
which I call mixed modes ; and in this sense they are 
as much positive absolute ideas as the drinking of a 
horse, or speaking of a parrot. Secondly, our actioxvsi! 
are considered as good, bad, or indifferent ; and in thi9 
respect they are relative, it being their conformity to^ 
or disagreement with, some rule that makes them to 
be regular or irregular, good or bad, and so, as far 
as they are compared with a rule, and thereupon 
denominated, they come under relation. Thus the 
challenging and fighting with a man, as it is a cer** 
tain positive mode, or particular sort of action, by 
particular ideas, distinguished from all others, m 
called duelling ; which, when considered in relation 
to the law of God, will deserve the name sin ; to the 
law of fashion, in some countries, valour and virtue ; 
and to the municipal laws of some governments, a 
capital crime. In this case, when the positive mode 
has one name, and another name as it stands in re- 
lation to the law, the distinction may as easily be ob- 
served as it is in substances, where one name, v. ff, 
man, is used to signify the thing ; another, v. g. fa* 
ther, to signify the relation. 

Thedenomi- § 16. But because very frequently the 
nadons of positive idea of the action, and its moral 
•ojajms often relation, are comprehended together un- 
nuslead us. j^^ ^^^ name, and the same word made 
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US3 of to express both the mode or action, and its moral 
rectitude or obliquity ; therefore the relation itself is 
less taken notice of, and there is often no distinction 
made between the positive idea of the action, and the 
reference it has to a rule. By which confusion of 
these two distinct considerations under one term, those 
who yield too easily to the impressions of sounds, and 
are forward to take names for things, are often mis- 
led in their judgment of actions. Thus the taking 
from another what is his, without his knowledge oi* 
allowance, is properly called stealing, but that name 
being commonly understood to signify also the moral 
pravity of the action, and to denote its contrariety to 
the law, men are apt to condemn whatever they heaf 
called stealing as an ill action, disagreeing with the 
rule of right. And yet the private taking away his 
sword from a madman, to prevent his doing mischief^ 
though it be properly denominated stealing, as the 
name of such a mixed mode ; yet when compared te 
the law of God, and considered in its relation to that 
supreme rule, it is no sin or transgression, though the 
name stealing ordinarily carries such an intimation 
with it, 

§ 17. And thus much for the relation Relationsin- 
of human actions to a law, which there- numerableb 
fore I call moral relation. 

It would make a volume to go over all sorts of 
relations ; it is not therefore to be expected that I 
should here mention them all. It suffices to our pre- 
sent purpose to show by these what the ideas are we 
have of this comprehensive consideration, called re- 
lation : which is so various, and the occasions of it so 
many (as many as there can be of comparing things 
one to another), that it is not very easy to reduce it 
to rules, or under just heads. Those I have men- 
tioned, I think, are some of the most considerable, 
and such as may serve to let us see from whence we 
get our ideas of relations, and wherein they are 
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founded. But before I quit this argument, from what 
has been said, give me leave to observe, 
All relations § 18, First, That it is evident that all 
terminate in relation terminates in, and is ultimately 
simple ideas, founded on, those simple ideas we have 
got from sensation or reflection : so that all that we 
have in our thoughts ourselves (if we think of any 
thing, or have any meaning) or would signify to 
others, when we use words standing for relations, is 
nothing but some simple ideas, or collections of simple 
ideas compared one with another. This is so mani- 
fest in that sort called proportional, that nothing can 
be more : for when a man says honey is sweeter than 
wax, it is plain that his thoughts, in this relation, 
terminate in this simple idea, sweetness, which is 
equally true of all the rest ; though where they are 
compounded or decompounded, the simple ideas they 
are made up of are, perhaps, seldom taken notice of. 
V. g. when the word father is mentioned ; first, there 
is meant that particular species, or collective idea, 
signified by the word man. Secondly, those sensible 
simple ideas, signified by the word generation ; and, 
thirdly, the effects of it, and all the simple ideas 
3ignified by the word child. So the word friend 
being taken for a man, who loves, and is ready to do 
good to another, has all these following ideas to the 
making of it up : first, all the simple ideas, compre- 
hended in the word man, or intelligent being. Se- 
condly, the idea of love. Thirdly, the idea of readi-n 
ness or disposition. Fourthly, the idea of action, 
which is any kind of thought or motion. Fifthly, the 
idea of good, which signifies any thing that may ad- 
vance his happiness, and terminates, at last, if ex- 
amined, in particular simple ideas ; of which the word 
good in general signifies any one, but, if removed from 
all simple ideas quite, it signifies nothing at all. And 
thus also all moral words terminate at last, though 
perhaps more remotely, in a collection of simple ideas : 
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the immediate signification of relative words being 
very often other supposed known relations, which, if 
traced one to another, still end in simple ideas, 

§ 19. Secondly, That in relations we We have or* 
have for the most part, if not always, as dinarily as 
clear a notion of the relation, as we have i®*^ v 
of those simple ideas wherein it is founded, notion of the 
Agreement or disagreement, whereon re- relation, as 
lation depends, being things whereof we ^^ ^*® ^o^^- 
have commonly as clear ideas as of any ^'^^^- ^ 
other whatsoever ; it being but the distinguishing 
simple ideas, or their degrees one from another, with- 
out which we could have no distinct knowledge at 
all. For if I have a clear idea of sweetness, light or 
extension, I have too of equal, or more or less, of each 
of these : if I know what it is for one man to be born 
of a woman, viz. Sempronia, I know what it is for 
another man to be born of the same woman Sem- 
pronia ; and so have as clear a notion of brothers as 
of births, and perhaps clearer. For if I believed that 
Sempronia dug Titus out of the parsley-bed (as they 
used to tell children) and thereby became his mother ; 
and that afterwards, in the same manner, she dug 
Caius out of the parsley-bed ; I had as clear a notion 
of the relation of brothers between them, as if I had 
all the skill of a midwife : the notion that the same 
woman contributed, as mother, equally to their 
births (though I were ignorant or mistaken in the 
manner of it), being that on which I grounded the re- 
lation, and that they agreed in that circumstance of 
birth, let it be what it will. The comparing them, 
then, in their descent from the same person, without 
knowing the particular circumstances of that de- 
scent, is enough to found my notion of their having 
or not having the relation of brothers. But though 
the ideas of particular relations are capable of being 
as clear and distinct in the minds of those who will 
duly consider them as those of mixed modes, and 
more determinate than those of substances \ yet the 
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names belonging to relation are often of as doubtful 
and uncertain signification as those of substances or 
mixed modes^ and much more than those of simple 
ideas ; because relative words being the marks of this 
comparison, which is made only by men's thoughts, 
and is an idea only in men's minds, men frequently 
apply them to diflPerent comparisons of things, ac* 
cording to their own imaginations, which do not al- 
ways correspond with those of others using the same 
name. 

The notion § f . Thirdly That in these I call 

oftherela* moral relations 1 have a true notion of 
ton is the relation, by comparing the action with 
A^^'lT^ the rule, whether the rule be true or 
an^action is ^^^^^' ^^^ ^^ ^ measure any thing by a 
compared to yard, I know whether the thing 1 mea- 
be true or sure be longer or shorter than that sup- 
^^^' posed yard, though perhaps the yard I 

measure by be not exactly the standard, which in- 
deed is another inquiry : for though the rule be er- 
roneous, and I mistaken in it, yet the agreement or 
disagreement observable in that which I compare with 
makes me perceive the relation. Though measuring 
by a wrong rule, I shall thereby be brought to judge 
amiss of its moral rectitude, because I have tried it 
by that which is not the true rule ; yet I am not mis- 
taken in the relation which that action bears to that 
rule I compare it to, which is agreement or disagree- 
ment 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
Of clear and obscure, distinct and confused Ideas. 

Ideas gome ^ § !• Having shown the original of our 
dewr and ideas, and taken a view of their several 
^wTob- sorts ; considered the diflFerence between 

the simple and the complex, and observed 
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how the complex ones are divided into amre and 
those of modes^ substances, and relations ; confused, 
all which, I think, is necessary to be done by any one 
who would acquaint himself thoroughly with the pro- 
gress of the mind in its apprehension and knowledge 
of things; it will, perhaps, be thought I have dwelt 
long enough upon the examination of ideas. I must» 
nevertheless, crave leave to oflFer some few other cour 
siderations concerning them. The first is, that some 
are clear, and others obscure ; some distinct, and 
others confused. 

§ 2. The perception of the mind being clear and 
most aptly explained by words relating to obscure ep* 
the sight, we shall best understand what plained hy 
is meant by clear and obscure in our ideas "^^** 
by reflecting on what we call clear and obscure in the 
objects of sight. Light being that which discovers to 
us visible objects, we give the name of obscure to that 
which is not placed in a light sufficient to discover 
minutely to us the figure and colours, which are ob*- 
servable in it, and which, in a better light, would be 
discernible. In like manner our simple ideas are 
clear when they are such as the objects themselves^ 
from whence they were taken, did or might, in a well- 
ordered sensation or perception, present them. Whilst 
the memory retains them thus, and can produce them 
to the mind, whenever it has occasion to consider 
them, they are clear ideas. So far as they either want 
any thing of the original exactness, or have lost any 
of their first freshness, and are, as it were, faded or 
tarnished by time ; so far are they obscure. Complex 
ideas, as they are made up of simple ones, so they are 
clear when the ideas that go to their composition are 
clear, and the number and order of those simple ideaSy 
that are the ingredients of any complex one, is deter- 
minate and certain. 

§ 3. The causes of obscurity in simple Causes of 
ideas seem to be either dull organs, or obscurity. 
very slight and transient impressions made by the 
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objects^ or else a weakness in the memory not able to 
retain them as received. For to return again to visi- 
ble objects, to help us to apprehend this matter: if 
the organs or faculties of perception, like wax over- 
hardened with cold, will not receive the impression of 
the seal, from the usual impulse wont to imprint it ; 
or, like wax of a temper too soft, will not hold it well 
when well imprinted ; or else, supposing the wax of a 
temper fit, but the seal not applied with a sufficient 
force to make a clear impression : in any of these cases, 
the print left by the seal will be obscure. This, I 
suppose, needs no application to make it plainer. * 
Distinct and § 4'« As a clear idea is that whereof the 
confused^ mind has such a full and evident percep- 
what. tion, as it does receive from an outward 

object operating duly on a well-disposed organ ; so a 
distinct idea is that wherein the mind perceives a dif- 
ference from all other ; and a confused idea is such 
an one as is not sufficiently distinguishable from an- 
other, from which it ought to be different. 

, § 5. If no idea be confused but such 

Objection. ^^ j^ ^^^ sufficiently distinguishable from 

another, from which it should be different ; it will be 
hard, may any one say, to find any where a confused 
idea. For let any idea be as it will, it can be no other 
but such as the mind perceives it to be ; and that very 
perception sufficiently distinguishes it from all other 
ideas, which cannot be other, u e. different, without 
being perceived to be so. No idea therefore can be 
undistinguishable from another, from which it ought 
to be different, unless you would have it different 
from itself: for from all other it is evidently different. 
Confusion of § 6. To remove this difficulty, and to 
ideas is in help US to conceive aright what it is that 
reference to makes the confusion ideas are at any time 
eir names, chargeable with, we must consider, that 
things ranked under distinct names are supposed dif- 
ferent enough to be distinguished, that so each sort 
by its peculiar name may be marked, and discoursed 
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of apart upon any occasion : and there is nothing more 
evident, than that the greatest part of diflPerent names 
are supposed to stand for different things. Now every 
idea a man has being visibly what it is, and distinct 
from all other ideas but itself, that which makes it 
confused is, when it is such, that it may as well be 
called by another name as that which it is expressed 
by : the diflference which keeps the things (to be 
ranked under those two different names) distinct, and 
make some of them belong rather to the one, and 
some of them to the other of those names, being left 
out ; and so the distinction, which was intended to be 
kept up by those different names is quite lost. 

§ 7* The defaults which usually occa- Defaults 
sion this confusion, I think, are chiefly which make 
these following : confusion. 

First, When any complex idea (for it pj^^ ^^^ 
is complex ideas that are most liable to piex ideas 
confusion) is made up of too small a num- made up of 
ber of simple ideas, and such only as are *^° ^®^ ™^" 
common to other things, whereby the P®^'^®^- 
differences that make it deserve a different name ar^ 
left out. Thus he that has an idea made up of barely 
the simple ones of a beast with spots, has but a con- 
fused idea of a leopard ; it not being thereby suflS- 
ciently distinguished from a lynx, and several other 
sorts of beasts that are spotted. So that such an idea, 
though it hath the peculiar name leopard, is not distin- 
guishable from those designed by the names lynx or 
panther, and may as well come under the name lynx 
as leopard. How much the custom of defining of 
words by general terms contributes to make the ideaa 
we would express by them confused and undeterminedj,, 
I leave others to consider. This is evident, that con- 
fused ideas are such as render the use of words un- 
certain, and take away the benefit of distinct names. 
When the ideas, for which we use different terms, have 
not a difference anfiiwerable to their distinct names, 
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and so cannot be distinguished by them, there it is 
that they are truly confused. 

Secondly, or § ^- Secondly, Another fault which 
its simple makes our ideas confused is, when though 
onesjumbled the particulars that make up any idea are 
disorderly jjj number enough ; yet they are so 
toget er. jumbled together, that it is not easily 
discernible whether it more belongs to the name that 
is given it than to any other. There is nothing pro- 
perer to make us conceive this confusion, than a sort 
of pictures usually shown as surprising pieces of art, 
wherein the colours, as they are laid by the pencil 
on the table itself, mark out very odd and unusual 
figures, and have no discernible order in their position. 
This draught, thus made up of parts wherein no sym- 
metry nor order appears, is in itself no more a con- 
fused thing than the picture of a cloudy sky ; wherein 
though there be as little order of colours or figures 
to be found, yet nobody thinks it a confused picture. 
What is it then that makes it be thought confused, 
since the want of symmetry does not? as it is plain it 
does not ; for another draught made, barely in imi- 
tation of this, could not be called confused. I answer, 
that which makes it be thought confused is the apply- 
ing it to some name to which it does no more discern- 
ibly belong than to some other : v. g. when it is said 
to be the picture of a man, or Caesar, then any one 
with reason counts it confused : because it is not dis- 
cernible in that state to belong more to the name 
man, or Csesar, than to the name baboon, or Pompey ; 
which are supposed to stand for different ideas from 
those signified by man or Caesar. But when a cylin- 
drical mirror, placed right, hath reduced those irre- 
gular lines on the table into their due order and 
proportion, then the confusion ceases, and the eye 
presently sees that it is a man, or Caesar, i. e. that it 
belongs to those names; and that it is sufliciently 
distinguishable from a baboon, or Pompey, i. e. from- 
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the ideas signified by those names. Just thus it is 
with our ideas, which are as it were the pictures of 
things. No one of these mental draughts, however 
the parts are put together, can be called confused 
(for they are plainly discernible as they are) till it be 
ranked under some ordinary name to which it cannot 
be discerned to belong, any more than it does to some 
other name of an allowed diflferent signification. 

§ 9. Thirdly, A third defect that fre- Thirdly or 
quently gives the name of confused to are mutable 
our ideas, is when any one of them is un- and unde- 
certain and undetermined. Thus we may termined. 
observe men, who not forbearing to use the ordinary 
words of their language till they have learned their 
precise signification, change the idea they make this 
or that term stand for, almost as often as they use it. 
He that does this, out of uncertainty of what he should 
leave out, or put into his idea of church or idolatry, 
every time he thinks of either, and holds not steady 
to any one precise combination of ideas that makes it 
up, is said to have a confused idea of idolatry or the 
church : though this be still for the same reason as the 
former, viz. because a mutable idea (if we will allow 
it to be one idea) cannot belong to one name rather 
than another ; and so loses the distinction that distinct 
names are designed for. 

§10. By what has been said, we may ^ - . 
- - -^ , 1 Confusion, 

observe how much names, as supposed without re- 
steady signs of things, and by their dif- ference to 
ference to stand for and keep things di- names, hard- 
stinct that in themselves are different, are J^^^^^^*- 
the occasion of denominating ideas distinct 
or confused, by a secret and unobserved reference the 
mind makes of its ideas to such names. This perhaps 
will be fuller understood after what I say of words, in 
the third book, has been read and considered. But 
without taking notice of such a reference of ideas to 
distinct names, as the signs of distinct things, it will 
be hard to say what a confused idea is. And there- 

i2 
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fore when a man designs, by any nam^^ a sort df 
things, or any one particular thing, distinct from all 
others ; the complex idea he annexes to that name i$ 
the more distinct, the more particular the ideas are« 
and the greater and more determinate tbe number 
and order of them is, whereof it is made up. For the 
more it has of these, tha more it has still of the per^- 
ceivable differences, whereby it is kept separate and 
distinct from all ideas belonging to other names, even 
those that approach nearest to it ; and thereby all 
confusion with them is avoided. 
Confusion §11* Confusion, making it a difficulty 

concerns al- to separate two things that should be 
ways two separated, concerns always two ideas; and 
'^^' those most, which most approach one 

another. Whenever therefore we suspect any idea 
to be confused, we must examine what other it is ill 
danger to be confounded with, or which it cannot 
easily be separated from; and that will always be 
found an idea belonging to another name, and so 
should be a different thing, from which yet it is not 
sufficiently distinct; being either the same with it, or 
making a part of it, or at least as properly called by 
that name, as the other it is ranked under ; and so 
keeps not that difference from that other idea, which 
the different names import. 

Causes of § 1 2. This, I think, is the confusion 

confusion. proper to ideas, which still carries with it 
a secret reference to names. At least, if there be any 
other confusion of ideas, this is that which most of all 
disorders men's thoughts. and discourses: ideas^as 
ranked under names, being those that for the mopt 
part men reason of within themselves, and always 
those which they commune about with others. And 
therefore where there are supposed two different ideas 
marked bv two different names, which are not as di- 
stmguishable as the sounds that stand for them, there 
never fails to be confusion ; and where any ideas are 
distinct, as the ideas of those two sounds they are. 
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marked by, there can be between them no confusion. 
The way to prevent it is to collect and unite into our 
complex idea, as precisely as is possible, all those in- 
gredients whereby it is differenced from others ; and 
to them, so united in a determinate number and or- 
der, apply steadily the same name. But this neither 
accommodating men's ease or vanity, or serving any 
design but that of naked truth, which is not always 
the thing aimed at, such exactness is rather to he 
wished than hoped for. And since the loose ap{)lica^ 
tion of names to undetermined, variable, and almost 
no ideas, serves both to cover our own ignorance, as 
well as to perplex and confound others, which goes 
for learning and superiority in knowledge, it is no 
wonder that most men should use it themselves, whilst 
they complain of it in others. Though, I think, no 
small part of the confusion to be found in the notions 
of men might by care and ingenuity be avoided, yet 
I am far from concluding it every where wilful. Some 
ideas are so complex, and made up of so many parts, 
that the memory does not easily retain the very same 
precise combination of simple ideas under one name; 
much less are we able cpnstantly to divine for what 
precise complex idea such a name stands in another 
man's use of it. From the first of these, follows con- 
fusion in a man's own reasonings and opinions within 
himself; from the latter frequent confusion in dis- 
coursing and arguing with others. But having more 
at large treated of words, their defects and abuses, in 
the following book, I shall here say no more of it. 

§ 13. Our complex ideas being made 
up of collections, and so variety of simple ide^^mav be 
ones, may accordingly be very clear and distinct in 
distinct in one part, and very obscure and one part, and 
confused in another. In a man who confused m 

1 /• 1*1*1 11 '-I* anotner* 

speaks ot a chiliaedron, or a body of a 
thousand sides, the ideas of the figure may be very 
confused, though that of the number be very distinct ; 
so that he being able to discourse and demonstrate 
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concerning that part of his complex idea which de- 
pends upon the number of a thousand, he is apt to 
think he has a distinct idea of a chiliaedron, though it 
be plain he has no precise idea of its figure, so as to 
distinguish it by that, from one that has but 999 
sides ; the not observing whereof causes no small error 
in men's thoughts, and confusion in their discourses. 

This if not § "^^* ^^ *^^* thinks he has a distinct 
heeded^ idea of the figure of a chilisdron, let him 

causes con- for trial sake take another parcel of the 
fusion in our game uniform matter, viz. gold or wax, 
argumgs. ^^^^ equal bulk, and make it into a figure 
of 999 sides : he will, I doubt not, be able to distin- 
guish these two ideas one from another, by the num- 
ber of sides ; and reason and argue distinctly about 
them, whilst he keeps his thoughts and reasoning to 
that part only of these ideas which is contained in 
their numbers; as that the sides of the one could be 
divided into two equal numbers, and of the others not, 
&c. But when he goes about to distinguish them by 
their figure, he will there be presently at a loss, and 
not be able, I think, to frame in his mind two ideas, 
one of them distinct from the other, by the bare figure 
of these two pieces of gold, as he could, if the same 
parcels of gold were made one into a cube, the other a 
figure of five sides. In which incomplete ideas we 
are very apt to impose on ourselves, and wrangle with 
others, especially where they have particular and fa- 
miliar names. For being satisfied in that part of the 
idea, which we have clear, — and the name which is 
familiar to us being applied to the whole, containing 
that part also which is imperfect and obscure, — we 
are apt to use it for that confused part, and draW' de- 
ductions from it, in the obscure part of its signification, 
as confidently as we do from the other. 
Instance in § 15. Having frequently in our mouths 

eternity. the name eternity, we are apt to think we 

have a positive comprehensive idea of it, which is as 
much as to say that therie is no part of that duration 
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which is not clearly contained in our idea. It is true, 
that he that thinks so may have a clear idea of dura- 
tion ; he may also have a very clear idea of a very 
great length of duration ; he may also have a clear 
idea of the comparison of that great one with still a 
greater : but it not being possible for him to include 
in his idea of any duration, let it be as great as it will, 
the whole extent together of a duration, where he 
supposes no end, that part of his idea, which is still 
beyond the bounds of that large duration he repre- 
sents to his own thoughts, is very obscure and unde- 
termined. And hence it is, that in disputes and rea- 
sonings concerning eternity, or any other infinite, we 
are apt to blunder, and involve ourselves in manifest 
absurdities. 

§ 16. In matter we have no clear ideas Divisibility 
of the smallness of parts much beyond of matter. 
the smallest that occur to any of our senses ; and 
therefore when we talk of the divisibility of matter 
in infinitum, though we have clear ideas of division 
and divisibility, and have also clear ideas of parts 
made out of a whole by division ; yet we have but very 
obscure and confused ideas of corpuscles, or minute 
bodies so to be divided, when by former divisions they 
are reduced to a smallness much exceeding the per- 
ception of any of our senses ; and so all that we have 
clear and distinct ideas of, is of what division in general 
or abstractedly is, and the relation of totum and 
parts ; but of the bulk of the body, to be thus infi- 
nitely divided after certain progressions, I think, we 
have no clear nor distinct idea at all. For I ask any 
one, whether taking the smallest atom of dust he ever 
saw, he has any distinct idea (bating still the number, 
which concerns not extension) betwixt the 100,000th, 
and the 1,000,000th part of it. Or if he thinks he 
csLii refine his ideas to that degree, without losing 
sight of them, let him add ten cyphers to each of those 
numbers. Such a degree of smallness is not unrea- 
sonable to be supposed, since a division carried on so 
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far brings it no nearer the end of infinite division 
than the first division into two halves does, I must 
cpnfess^ for my part^ I have no clear distinct ideas of 
the different bulk or extension of those bodies, having 
but a very obscure one of either of them. So that, I 
think, when we talk of division of bodies in ij^finitum, 
our idea of their distinct bulks, which is the subject 
and foundation of division, comes, after n little pror 

fression, to be confounded and almost lost in obscurity* 
or that idea, which is to represent only bigness, must 
be very obscure and confused, which we cannot distin- 
guish from one ten times as big, but only, by number ; 
so that we have clear distinct ideas, we may say, of 
ten and one, but no distinct ideas of two such .exten- 
sions. It is plain from hence, that when we talk of 
infinite divisibiKty of body or extension, our distinct 
and clear ideas are only of numbers ; but the clear 
distinct ideas of extension, after some progress of dip 
vision, are quite lost : and of such minute parts we 
have no distinct ideas at all; but it ret^rjtis, oisaUour 
ideas of infinite do, at last to that of number always 
to be added; but thereby never amounts to any di* 
^tinct idea of actual infinite parts. We have, it is 
true, a clear idea of division, as often as we think of 
it; but thereby we have no piore a cleftr idea of in*- 
finite parts in matter, than we have a clear idea of an 
infinite nujnber, by being able stili tp ^dd new UMm-^ 
bers to any assigned numbers we have: endless divi* 
nihility giving us no more a clear and distinct idea of 
actually infinite parts, than endless addibility (if I 
may so speak) gives us a clear and distinct idea of an 
actually infinite number; they both being only in a 
power still of increasing the number, be it already as 
great as it will. So that of what remains to be added 
(wherein consists the infinity), we have but an ob- 
scure, imperfect, and confused idea; from or about 
which we can argue or reason with no certainty or 
clearness, no more than we can in arithmetic, about a 
number of which we hftve no jjuch distinct idiea as we 
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have of 4 or 100; but only this relative obscure one, 
that compared to Any other, it is still bigger ; and we 
have no more a clear positive idea of it when we say 
or conceive it is bigger, or more than 400,000,000, 
than if we should say it is bigger than 40, or 4^ 
400/)00,000 having no nearer a proportion to the end 
of addition or number, than 4. For he that adds only 
4 to 4, and so proceeds, shall as soon come to the 
end of all addition, as he that adds 400,000,000 to 
400,000,000. And so likewise in eternity, he that 
has an idea of but four years, has as much a posi* 
tive complete idea of eternity, as he that has one of 
400,000,000 of years: for what remains of eternity 
beyond either of these two numbers of years is as 
dear to the one as the other ; i. e. neither of them 
has atiy clear positive idea of it at all. For he that 
adds only four years to 4, and so on, shall as soon 
reach eternity as he that adds 400,000,000 of yearsj 
and so on ; or, if he please, doubles the increase a^ 
often as he will : the remaining abysis being still a^ 
far beyond the end of all these progressions, lis it Vi 
from the length of a day or an hour. For nothing 
finite bears any proportion to infinite; and ther^otd 
our ideas which are all finite, cannot bear any. ThiiS 
it \s also in our idea of extension, when we increase 
it by addition, as well as when we diminish it by 
division, and would enlarge our thoughts to infinite 
space. After a few doublings of those ideas of ex-^ 
tension, which are the largest we are accustomed t6 
have, we lose the clear distinct idea of that space : it 
becomes a confusedly great one, with a surplus of 
still greater ; about which, when we would argue or 
reason, we shall always find ourselves at a loss; con-^ 
fused ideas in our arguings and deductions from that 
part of them which is confused always leading us into 
confusion. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
Of Real and Fantastical Ideas. 

Heal ideas § 1- BESIDES what we have already 

are confonn- mentioned concerning ideas^ other consi- 
aUe to their derations belong to them^ in reference to 
archetypes. things from whence they are taken, or 
which they may be supposed* to represent; and thus, 
I think, they may come under a threefold distinction ; 
and are. 

First, either real or fantastical. 

Secondly, adequate or inadequate. 

Thirdly, true or false. 

First, by real ideas, I mean such as have a founda- 
tion in nature ; such as have a conformity with the 
real being and existence of things, or with their arche- 
types. Fantastical or chimerical I call such as have 
no foundation in nature, nor have any conformity with 
that reality of being to which they are tacitly referred 
ais to their archetypes. If we examine the several 
sorts of ideas before mentioned, we shall find that, 
Shnple ideas § 2. First, our simple ideas are all real, 
all real. all agree to the reality of things, not that 

they are all of them the images or representations of 
what does exist ; the contrary whereof, in all but the 
primary qualities of bodies, hath been already shown. 
But though whiteness and coldness are no more in 
snow than pain is, yet those ideas of whiteness and 
coldness, pain, &c. being in us the effects of powers in 
things without us, ordained by our Maker to produce 
in us such sensations ; they are real ideas in us, where- 
by we distinguish the qualities that are really in 
things themselves. For these several appearances 
being designed to be the mark, whereby we are to 
know and distinguish things which we have to do 
with, our ideas do as well serve us to that purpose, 
and are as real distinguishing characters, whether 
they be only constant effects, or else exact resem- 
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blances of something in the things themselves; the 
reality lying in that steady correspondence they have 
with the distinct constitutions of real beings. But 
whether they answer to those constitutions, as to 
causes or patterns, it matters not; it suffices that 
they are constantly produced by them. And thus 
our simple ideas are al' real and true, because they 
answer and agree to those powers of things which 
produce them in our minds ; that being all that is 
requisite to make them real, and not fictions at plea- 
sure. For in simple ideas (as has been shown) the 
mii)d is wholly confined to the operation of things 
upon it, and can make to itself no simple idea, more 
than what it has received. 

§ 3. Though the mind be wholly pas- Complex 
sive in respect of its simple ideas; yet I ideas are vo- 
think we may say, it is not so in respect J^?^t^com- 

p. i'^«i'^i»ii !• ^ binations. 

01 its complex ideas : tor those bemg com- 
-binationsof simple ideas put together, and united under 
one general name ; it is plain that the mind of man 
uses some kind of liberty, in forming those complex 
ideas: how else comes it to pass that one man's idea 
of gold, or justice, is different from another's? but be- 
cause he has put in, or left out of his, some simple 
idea, which the other has not. The question then is, 
which of these are real, and which barely imaginary 
combinations? What collections agree to the reality 
of things, and what not ? And to this I say. That, 

§ 4. Secondly, mixed modes and rela- ^\^^ 
tions having no other reality but what modes made 
they have in the minds of men, there is of consistent 
nothing more required to this kind of ideas, are 
ideas to make them real, but that they 
be so framed, that there be a possibility of existing 
conformable to them. These ideas themselves being 
archetypes, cannot differ from their archetypes, and 
so cannot be chimerical, unless any one will jumble 
together in them inconsistent ideas. Indeed, as any 
of them have the names of a known language assigned 
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to tfaem, by which he that ha^ them in his mind would 
signify them to others^ so bare possibility of existing 
is not enough ; they must have a conformity to the 
ordinary signification of the name that is given them^ 
that they may not be thought fantastical : as if a man 
would give the name of justice to that idea which 
common use calls liberality. But this fantasticaineas 
relates more to prc^riety of speech^ than reality of 
ideas: for a man to be undisturbed in danger^ sedately 
to consider what is fittest to be done^ and to execute 
it steadily^ is a mixed mode^ or a complex idea of an 
action which may .exist. But to be undisturbed in 
danger without using one's reason or industry^ is 
what is also possible to be ; and so is as real an idea 
as the other. Though the first of these, having the 
^name courage given to \t, may^ in respect of that 
i^ame^ be a right or wrong idea : but the other, whilst 
it has not a common received name of any known 
language assigned to it^ is not capable of any de- 
formity, being made with no reference to any thing 
but itself. 

§ 5. Thirdly, our complex ideas of sub- 
1^8 of sub- stances being made all of them in reference 
real when ^^ things existing without us, and intended 
tiiey agree to be representations of substances, as they 
widn the exf really are ; are no farther real than as they 
j^^^ °^ are such combinations of simple ideas as 
^* are really united, and co-exist in things 

without us. On the contrary, those are fantastical 
vj^pji ^re made up of such collections of simple ideas 
«s if^ere really never united, never were found together 
in Itliy substance ; .v. g. a rational creature, consisting 
of a horse's head, joined to a body of human shape, or 
puch as the centaurs are described ; or, a body yellow, 
very malleable, fusible, and fixed ; but lighter than 
ieomimon Water; or an uniform, unorganized body, 
cdfa&^isting, as to sense, all of similar parts, with per- 
ceptiion and voluntary motion joined to it. Whether 
BOoh substances as these can possibly exist or no, it 
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is probable we do not know : but be that as it will, 
these ideas of substances being made conformable to 
no pattern existing that we know, and consisting of 
such collections of ideas as no substance ever showed 
US united together^ they ought to pass with us for 
barely imaginary : but much more are those complex 
ideas so^ which contain in them any inconsistency or 
contradiction of their parts. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideai. 

§ 1. Of our real ideas, some are ade- Adequate 
quate, and some are inadequate. Those ideas are 
I call adequate, which perfectly repre- such as per- 
sent those archetypes which the mind Meetly repre- 
supposes them taken from ; which it in- ardietypes. 
tends them to stand for, and to which it 
refers them. Inadequate ideas are such, which are 
but a partial or incomplete representation of those 
archetypes to which they are referred. Upon which 
account it is plain, 

§ 2. First that all our simple ideas are ^. , ,^^ 
adequate. Because being nothing but the aUadMuate. 
effects of certain powers in things, fitted 
and ordained by God to produce such sensations in 
us, they cannot but be correspondent and adequate 
to those powers : and we are sure they agree to the 
reality of things. For if sugar produce in us the ideas 
which we call whiteness and sweetness, we are sure 
there is a power in sugar to produce those ideas in 
our minds, or else they could not have been produced 
by it. And so each sensation answering the power 
that operates on any of our senses, the idea so pro 
duced is a real idea (and not a fiction of the mind 
which has no power to produce any simple idea). 
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and cannot but be adequate, since it ougbtonly to 
answer that power ; and so all simple ideas are ade- 
quate. It is true, the things producing in us these 
simple ideas are but few of them denominated by us 
as if they were only the causes of them, but as if 
those ideas were real beings in them. For though 
fire be called painful to the touch, whereby is signified 
the power of producing in us the idea of pain, yet it 
is denominated also light and hot ; as if light and 
heat were really something in the fire more than a 
power to excite these ideas in us ; and therefore are 
called qualities in, or of the fire. But these being 
nothing, in truth, but powers to excite such ideas in 
us, I must in that sense be understood, when I speak 
of secondary qualities, as being in things ; or of their 
ideas, as being the objects that excite them in us. 
Such ways of speaking, though accommodated to the 
vulgar notions, without which one cannot be well un- 
derstood, yet truly signify nothing but those powers 
which are in things to excite certain sensations or 
ideas in us : since were there no fit organs to receive 
the impressions fire makes on the sight and touch, 
nor a mind joined to those organs to receive the ideas 
of light and heat by those impressions from the fire 
or sun, there would yet be no more light or heat in 
the world, than there would be pain, if there were no 
sensible creature to feel it, though the sun should 
continue just as it is now, and mount iEtna flame 
higher than ever it did. Solidity and extension, and the 
termination of it, figure, with motion and rest, whereof 
we have the ideas, would be really in the world as 
they are, whether there were any sensible being to 
perceive them or no ; and therefore we have reason 
to look on those as the real modifications of matter, 
and such are the exciting causes of all our various 
sensations from bodies. But this being an inquiry 
not belonging to this place, I shall enter no farther 
into it, but proceed to show what complex ideas are 
adequate, and what not. 
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§ 3. Secondly, our comjplex ideas of 

modes, being voluntary collections of Modes are 
i.j ^ ^'^^^^^ -J J. X all adequate. 

simple ideas which the mind puts to- ^ 

gether without reference to any real archetypes or 
standing patterns existing anywhere, are and cannot 
but be adequate ideas. Because they not being in- 
tended for copies of things really existing, but for 
archetypes made by the mind to rank and denominate 
things by, cannot want any thing ; they having each 
of them that combination of ideas, and thereby that 
perfection which the mind intended they should : so 
that the mind acquiesces in them, and can find no- 
thing wanting. Thus by having the idea of a figure, 
with three sides meeting at three angles, I have a 
complete idea, wherein I require nothing else to make 
it perfect. That the mind is satisfied with the per- 
fection of this its idea, is plain in that it does not con- 
ceive, that any understanding hath, or can have a more 
complete or perfect idea of that thing it signifies by 
the word triangle, supposing it to exist, than itself 
has in that complex idea of three sides and thre^ 
angles ; in which is contained all that is or can be 
essential to it, or necessary to complete it, wherever 
or however it exists. But in our ideas of substances 
it is otherwise. For there desiring to copy things as 
they really do exist, and to represent to ourselves 
that constitution on which all their properties depend, 
we perceive our ideas attain not that perfection we 
intend : we find they still want something we should 
be glad were in them ; and so are all inadequate. 
But mixed modes and relations, being archetypes 
without patterns, and so having nothing to represent 
but themselves, cannot but be adequate, every thing 
being so to itself. He that at first put together the 
idea of danger, perceived absence of disorder from 
fear, sedate consideration of what was justly to be 
done, and executing that without disturbance, or 
being deterred by the danger of it, had certainly in 
his mind that complex idea made up of that combina- 
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tion ; and intending it to be nothing else, but what is, 
nor to have in it any other simple ideas^ but what it 
hath, it could not also but be an adequate idea : and lay- 
ing this up in his memory, with the name courage an- 
nexed to it, to signify to others, and denominate from 
thence any action he should observe to agree with it, 
had hereby a standard to measure and denominate 
actions by, as they agreed to it. This idea thus 
made, and laid up for a pattern, must necessarily be 
adequate, being referred to nothing else but itself, 
npr made by any other original, but the good-liking 
and will of him that first made this combination. 
^ , § 4. Indeed another coming after, and 

lefereiice to ^^ conversation learnmg irom mm the 
settled word courage, may make an idea, to 

names, may which he gives the name courage, dif- 
beiMde- ferent from what the first. author applied 
:; it to, and has in his mind, when he uses 

i^ And in this case, if he designs that his idea in 
(hinking should be conformable to the other's idea, 
^s the name he uses in speaking is conformable in 
. sound to his, from whom he learned it, his idea may 
be very wrong and inadequate : because in this case, 
vnaking the other man's idea the pattern of his idea 
in. thinking, as the other man's word or sound is the 
pattern of his in speaking, his idea is so far defective 
^nd inadequate, as it is distant, from the archetype 
aDtd pattern he refers it to, and intends to express and 
signify by the name he uses for it; which name he 
would have to be a sign of the other man's idea (to 
which, in its proper use, it is primarily annexed) and 
of his own, as agreeing to it : to which, if his own 
does not exactly correspond, it is faulty and inade- 
quate. 

Ti §.;5. Therefore these complex ideas of modes, when 
they are referred by the mind, and intended to cor- 
respond to the ideas in the mind of some other in- 
telligent being expressed by the names we apply to 
tbem,t they may be very deficient, wrong, and inade- 
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quate; because they agree not to that which the 
mind designs to be their archetype and pattern : in 
which respect only any idea of modes can be wrong, 
imperfect, or inadequate. And on this account our 
ideas of mixed modes are the most liable to be faulty 
of any other; but this refers more to proper speaking 
than knowing right. 

§ 6. Thirdly, what ideas we have of j^ ^^ . 
subatances I have above showed. Now stances, as 
those ideas have in the mind a double re*- referred to ' 
ference : 1. Someltimes they are referred real essences, 
to a supposed real essence of each species ^^^^^^a*®- 
of things. 2. Sometimes they are only designed to 
be pictures and representations in the mind of things 
thtit do exist by ideas of those qualities that are dis(- 
coverable in them. In both which ways these copies 
of dsiooe originals and archetypes are imperfect and 
inadequate. 

Firat^ it is ujsrual for men to make the naines of 
lBub3taiice9 stand for things,, as* supposed to have cer- 
tain real essences, whereby they are of this or that 
species : and names standing for nothing but the idea? 
that are in men's minds, they must constantly refer 
their ides^s to such real essences^ as to their arche- 
types. That men (especially such as have been bred 
up in the learning taught in this part of the world) 
do auppoei/^ .certain specific essences of substance?^ 
vrbich. each individual, 'm its several kinds, is made 
comfortable to, and partakes of, is so far from need- 
in^ proof, that it wiQ be thought strange if ainy onp 
should d^ otherwibQ. And thus they ordinarily apply 
the fipecififsi n^mes they jank particular substances 
under to thinfgs^ us distinguished by such specific redl 
essences. Who is ' there almost who would not take 
it amiss if it dlitoiifld he doubted whether be called 
himself a m«n» ,with any other meaning than as 
hfiiving the real essence of a man ? And yet if you 
demand' what those real essences are, it is plaiitiDeii 
areigftor^wt^ aisd know them not. From whence it 

VOL. II. K 
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follows, that the ideas they have in their minds^ be- 
ing referred to real essences, as to archetypes which 
are unknown, must be so far from being adequate, 
that they cannot be supposed to be any representation 
of them at all. The complex ideas we have of sub- 
stances are, as it has been shown, certain collections 
of simple ideas that have been observed or supposed 
constantly to exist together. But such a complex 
idea cannot be the real essence of any substance ; for 
then the properties we discover in that body would 
depend on that complex idea, and be deducible from 
it, and their necessary connexion with it be known ; 
as all properties of a triangle depend on, and, as far 
as they are discoverable, are deducible from, the com- 
plex idea of three lines, including a space. But it is 
plain that in our complex ideas of substances are not 
contained such ideas, on which all the other qualities 
that are to be found in them do depend. The com- 
mon idea men have of iron, is a body of a certain 
colour, weight, and hardness ; and a property that 
they look on as belonging to it is malleableness. But 
yet this property has no necessary connexion with 
that complex idea or any part of it: and there is no 
more reason to think that malleableness depends on 
that colour, weight, and hardness, than that colour, 
or that weight, depends on its malleableness* And 
. yet, though we know nothing of these real essences, 
there is nothing more ordinary than that men should 
.attribute the sorts of things to such essences. The 
particular parcel of matter which makes the ring I 
have on my finger is forwardly, by most men, sup- 
posed to have a real essence, whereby it is gold ; and 
from whence those qualities flow, which I find in it, 
viz. its peculiar colour, weight, hardness, fusibility, 
fixedness, and change of colour, upon a slight touch 
of mercury, &c. This essence, from which all these 
properties flow, when I inquire into it, and search 
after it, I plainly perceive I cannot discover r the far- 
thest I can go is only to presume, that it being no- 
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thing but body, its real essence, or internal consti- 
tution, on which these qualities depend, can be nothing 
but the figure, size, and connexion of its solid parts ; 
of neither of which having any distinct perception at 
all, can I have any idea of its essence, which is the 
cause that it has that particular shining yellowness, 
a greater weight than any thing I know of the same 
bulk, and a fitness to have its colour changed by the 
touch of quicksilver. If any one will say, that the 
real essence and internal constitution, on which these 
properties depend, is not the figure, size, and arrange* 
ment or connexion of its solid parts, but something 
else, called its particular form, I am farther from 
having any idea of its real essence than I was before : 
for I have an idea of figure, size, and situation of solid 
parts in general, though I have none of the particular 
figure, size, or putting together of parts, whereby the 
qualities above-mentioned are produced ; which qua- 
lities I find in that particular parcel of matter that is 
on my finger, and not in another parcel of matter 
with which I cut the pen I write with. But when I 
am told that something besides the figure, size, and 
posture of the solid parts of that body, is its essence, 
something called substantial form ; of that, I confess, 
I have no idea at all, but only of the sound form, 
which is far enough from an idea of its real essence 
or constitution. The like ignorance as I have of the 
real essence of this particular substance, I have also 
of the real essence of all other natural ones : of which 
essences, I confess, I have no distinct ideas at all ; 
and I am apt to suppose others, when they examine 
their own knowledge, will find in themselves, in this 
one point, the same sort of ignorance. 

§ 7- Now then, when men apply to this particular 
parcel of matter on my finger a general name already 
in use, and denominate it gold, do they not ordinarily, 
or are they not understood to give it that name as 
belonging to a particular species of bodies, having a 
real internal essence ; by having of which essence this 
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particular substance comes to be of that species, and 
to be called by that name ? If it be so, as it is plain it 
is, the name by which things are marked, as having 
that essence, must be referred primarily to that es^ 
sence ; and consequently the idea to which that name 
is given must be referred also to that essence, and be 
intended to represent it. Which essence since they 
who so use the names know not, their ideas of sub- 
stances must be all inadequate in that respect, as not 
containing in them that real essence which the mind 
intends they should. 

Ideas of sub- § ^' Secondly, those who neglecting 
stances, as that useless supposition of unknown real 
coUectionsof essences, whereby they are distinguished, 
their quali- endeavour to copy the substances that 
Sejuate. ^^^^t in the world, by putting together 

the ideas of those sensible qualities which 
are found co-existing in them, though they come 
much nearer a likeness of them than those who 
imagine they know not what real specific essences ; 
yet they arrive not at perfectly adequate ideas of 
those substances they would thus copy into their 
minds ; nor do those copies exactly and fully contain 
all that is to be found in their archetypes. Because 
those qualities and powers of substances whereof we 
make their complex ideas, are so many and various> 
that no man's complex idea contains them all. That 
our abstract idaes of substances do not contain in 
them all the simple ideas that are united in the things 
themselves it is evident, in that men do rarely put 
into their complex idea of any substance all the 
simple ideas they do know to exist in it. Because 
endeavouring to make the signification of their names 
as clear, and as little cumbersome as they can, they 
make their specific ideas of the sorts of substance, 
for the nwst part, of a few of those simple ideas which 
are to be found in them : but these having no original 
precedency, or right to be put in, and make the spe- 
cific idea more than others that are left out, it is plain 
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that both these ways our ideas of substances are de- 
ficient and inadequate. The simple ideas, whereof 
we make our complex ones of substances, are all of 
them (bating only the figure and bulk of some sorts) 
powers, which being relations to other substances, 
we can never be sure that we know all the powera 
that are in any one body, till we have tried what 
changes it is fitted to give to, or receive from, other 
substances, in their several ways of application : 
which being impossible to be tried upon any one 
body, much less upon all, it is impossible we should 
have adequate ideas of any substance made up of a 
collection of all its properties. 

§ 9. Whosoever first lighted on a parcel of that sort 
of substance we denote by the word gold, could not 
rationally take the bulk and figure he observed in 
that lump to depend on its real essence or internal 
constitution. Therefore those never went into his idea 
of that species of body ; but its peculiar colour, per- 
haps, and weight, were the first he abstracted from 
it to make the complex idea of that species. Which 
both are but powers ; the one to affect our eyes after 
such a manner, and to produce in us that idea we 
call yellow ; and the other to force upwards any other 
body of equal bulk, they being put into a pair of 
equal scales one against another. Another, perhaps, 
added to these the ideas of fusibility and fixedness, 
two other passive powers, in relation to the operation 
of fire upon it ; another, its ductility and solubility in 
aq. regia, two other powers relating to the operation 
of other bodies, in changing its outward figure, or 
separation of it into insensible parts. These, or part 
of these, put together, usually make the complex 
idea in men's minds of that sort of body we call 
gold, 

§ 10. But no one, who hath considered the proper- 
ties of bodies in general, or this sort in particular, can 
doubt that this called gold has infinite other proper- 
ties, not contained in that complex idea. ' Some who 
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have examined this species more accurately, could, I 
believe, enumerate ten times as many properties in 
gold, all of them as inseparable from its internal con- 
stitution as its colour or weight : and it is probable, 
if any one knew all the properties that are by divers 
men known of this metal, there would be an hundred 
times as many ideas go to the complex idea of gold, 
as any one man yet has in his ; and yet, perhaps, that 
not be the thousandth part of what is to be discovered 
in it. The changes which that one body is apt to re- 
ceive, and make in other bodies, upon a due applica- 
tion, exceeding far not only what we know, but what 
we are apt to imagine. Which will not appear so much 
a paradox to any one who will but consider how far 
men are yet from knowing all the properties of that 
one, no very compound figure, a triangle ; though it 
be no small number that are already by mathema^ 
ticians discovered of it. 

Ideas ofsub- § 11. So that all our complex ideas of 
stances, as substances are imperfect and inadequate : 
collectionsof which would be so also in mathematical 
their quail- figures, if we were to have our complex 
inad^uate. ^^^^^ of them only by collecting their 

properties in reference to other figures. 
How uncertain and imperfect would our ideas be of 
an ellipsis, if we had no other idea of it but some few 
of its properties! Whereas having in our plain idea 
the whole essence of that figure, we from thence dis- 
cover those properties, and demonstratively see how 
they flow, and are inseparable from it. 
Simple ideas, § 12. Thus the mind has three sorts of 
ex7y7ra, and abstract ideas or nominal essences : 
^ equa e. First, simple ideas, which are €x7iwra, or 

copies ; but yet certainly adequate : because being in- 
tended to express nothing but the power in things to 
produce in the mind such a sensation, that sensation, 
when it is produced, cannot but be the effect of that 
power. So the paper I write on having the power in 
the light, (I speak according to the common notion of 
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light) to produce in men the sensation which I call 
white, it cannot but be the effect of such a power, in 
something without the mind ; since the mind has not 
the power to produce any such idea in itself, and being 
meant for nothing else but the effect of such a power, 
that simple idea is real and adequate ; the sensation of 
white, in my mind, being the effect of that power 
which is in the paper to produce it, is perfectly ade- 
quate to that power, or else that power would pro- 
duce a different idea. 

§ 13, Secondly, the complex ideas of ideas of sub- 
substances are ectypes, copies too; but stances are 
not perfect ones, not adequate : which is ^^J^ol, in- 
very evident to the mind, in that it plainly ^^^**^- 
perceives that whatever collection of simple ideas it 
makes of any substance that exists, it cannot be sure 
that it exactly answers all that are in that substance : 
since not having tried all the operations of all other 
substances upon it, and found all the alterations it 
would receive from, or cause in, other substances, it 
cannot have an exact adequate collection of all its 
active and passive capacities, and so not have an ade- 
quate complex idea of the powers of any substance 
existing, and its relations, which is that sojrt of com- 
plex idea of substances we have. And after all, if we 
would have, and actually had, in our complex idea, 
an exact collection of all the secondary qualities or 
powers of any substance, we should not yet thereby 
have an idea of the essence of that thing : for since 
the powers or qualities that are observable by us are 
not the real essence of that substance, but depend on 
it, and flow from it, any collection whatsoever of these 
qualities cannot be the real essence of that thing. 
Whereby it is plain, that our ideas of substances are 
not adequate, are not what the mind intends them to 
be. Besides, a man has no idea of substance in ge- 
neral, nor jknows what substance is in itself. 

§ 14. Thirdly, complex ideas of modes Ideas of 
and relations are originals and archetypes ; modes and 
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teladans are are hot copies, nor made after the pattern 
archetypes, ^f ^^y ^^^\ existence, to which the mind 

Imt be ade- intends them to be conformable, and ex- 
quate. actly to answer. These being such col- 

lections of simple ideas that the mind itself puts to- 
gether, and such collections that each of them contains 
in it precisely all that the mind intends that it should, 
they are archetypes and essences of modes that may 
exist ; and so are designed only for, and belong only 
to, such modes as, when they do exist, have an exact 
conformity with those complex ideas. The ideas, 
therefore, of modes and relations cannot but be ade- 
quate. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

Of True and False Ideas. 

Truth and ^ ^* THOUGH truth and falsehood be- 

falsehood long, in propriety of speech, only to pro- 
properly be- positions, yet ideas are oftentimes termed 
long to pro- tj-^g Qj fi^isg ^2^g what words are there 
positions. ^j^^^ ^^^ ^^^ Vi&Q^ with great latitude, 
and with some deviation from their strict and proper 
significations ?) Though I think that, when ideas 
themselves are termed true or false, there is still some 
secret or tacit proposition, which is the foundation of 
that denomination ; as we shall see, if we examine the 
particular occasions wherein they come to be called 
true or false. In all which we shall find some kind of 
affirmation or negation, which is the reason of that 
denomination. * For our ideas, being nothing but bare 
appearances or perceptions in our minds, cannot pro- 
perly and simply in themselves be said to be true or 
false, no more than a single name of any thing can 
be said to be true or false. 

Metaphy- § 2- Indeed both ideas and words may 

sical truth be said to be true in a metaphysical sense 
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of the word truth, as all other thing^s contains a 
that any way exist are said to be true, tacit pro- 
i. e. really to be such as they exist, portion. 
Though in things called true, even in that sense, 
there is, perhaps, a secret reference to our ideasr, 
looked upon as the standards of that truth, which 
amounts to a mental proposition, though it be usually 
not taken noticd of. 

§ 3. But it is riot in that metaphysical ^^ .^^^ ^ 
sense of truth which we inquire here, an appear^ 
when we examine whether our ideas are ance in the 
capable of beinff true or false, but in the ^^^^^ *"*® 
more ordinary acceptation of those words : "^ ^^ 
and so I say, that the ideas in our minds being only 
so many perceptions, or appearances there, none of 
them are false : the idea of a centaur having no more 
falsehood in it, when it appears in our minds, than the 
name centaur has falsehood in it, when it is pronounced 
by our mouths or written on paper. For truth or 
falsehood lying always in some affirmation or nega«- 
tion, mental or verbal, our ideas are not capable, any 
of them, of being false, till the mind passes some 
judgment on them, that is, affirms or denies some* 
thing of them. 

§ 4. Whenever the mind refers any of , , ref- 
its ideas to any thing extranieous to them, ^ed to any' 
they are then capable, to be called true thing may 
or false ; because the mind in such a re- ^ t"ie or 
ference makes a tacit supposition of their ^^*^ 
conformity to that thing: which supposition, as it 
happens to be true or false, so the ideas themselves 
come to be denominated. The most usual cases 
wherein this happens are these following : 

§ 5. First, when the mind supposes any ^^^ »en*s 
idea it has conformable to that in other '^^^j '^ 
meft's minds, called by the same common andsupposed 
name ; v. g. when the mind intends or real essences, 
judges its ideas of justice, temperance, are what 
religion, to be the same with what other ^fer thw 
men give those names to. ideas to. 
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Secondly, wh6n the mind supposes any idea it has 
in itself to be conformable to some real existence. 
Thus the two ideas of a man and a centaur, supposed 
to be the ideas of real substances, are the one true, 
and the other false ; the one having a conformity to 
what has really existed, the other not. 

Thirdly, when the mind refers any of its ideas to 
that real constitution and essence of any thing, where- 
on all its properties depend : and thus the greatest 
part, if not all our ideas of substances, are false. 
The cause § 6. These suppositions the mind is 

of such re- very apt tacitly to make concerning, its 
ferences. q^j^ ideas. But yet, if we will examine 

it, we shall find it is chiefly, if not only, concerning its 
abstract complex ideas. For the natural tendency of 
the mind being towards knowledge ; — and finding that, 
if it should proceed by and dwell upon only particular 
things, its progress would be very slow, and its work 
endless ; — ^therefore to shorten its way to knowledge, 
and make each perception more comprehensive, the 
first thing it does, as the foundation of the easier en- 
larging its knowledge, either by contemplation of the 
things themselves that it would know, or conference 
with others about them, is to bind them into bundles, 
and rank them so into sorts, that what knowledge it 
gets of any of them it may thereby with assurance 
extend to all of that sort ; and so advance by larger 
steps in that, which is its great business, knowledge. 
This, as I have elsewhere shown, is the reason why 
we collect things under comprehensive ideas, with 
names annexed to them, into genera and species, i. e. 
into kinds and sorts. 

§ 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the mo- 
tions of the mind, and observe what course it usually 
takes in its way to knowledge, we shall, I think, find 
that the mind having got an idea, which it thinks it 
may have use of, either in contemplation or discourse, 
the first thing it does is to abstract it, and then get a 
name to it ; and so lay it up in its store house, the 
memory, as containing the essence of a sort of things 
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of which that name is always to be the mark. Hence 
it is, that we may often observe, that when any one 
sees a new thing of a kind that he knows not, be pre- 
sently asks what it is, meaning by that inquiry nothing 
but the name. As if the name carried with it the 
knowledge of the species, or the essence of it ; whereof 
it is indeed used as the mark, and is generally sup- 
posed annexed to it. 

§ 8. But this abstract idea being some- Cause of 
thing in the mind between the thing that such re- 
exists, and the name that is given to it ; Terences, 
it is in our ideas that both the rightness of our know- 
ledge, and the propriety or intelligibleness of our 
speaking, consists. And hence it is, that men are so 
forward to suppose that the abstract ideas they have 
in their minds are such as agree to the things exist- 
ing without them, to which they are referred ; and are 
the same also to which the names they give them do 
by the use and propriety of that language belong. 
For without this double conformity of their ideas, they 
find they should both think amiss of things in them- 
selves, and talk of them unintelligibly to others. 

§ 9- First then, I say, that when the Simple ideas 
truth of our ideas is judged of by the may be false, 
conformity they have to the ideas which ^ reference 

, , T. 1 1 • •/• 1 to others of 

Other men have, and commonly signiiy by ^he same 
the same name, they may be any of them name, but 
false. But yet simple ideas are least of are least lia- 
all liable to be so mistaken ; because a ^^ *o ^ «>• 
man by his senses, and every day's observation, may 
easily satisfy himself what the simple ideas are which 
their several names that are in common use stand for ; 
they being but few in number, and such as if he 
doubts or mistakes in, he may easily rectify by the 
objects they are to be found in. Therefore it is sel- 
dom that any one mistakes in his names of simple 
ideas, or applies the name red to the idea green, or 
the name sweet to the idea bitter : much less are men 
apt to confound the names of ideas belonging to dif^ 
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ferent senses, and call a colour by the name of a taste^ 
fte. ; whereby it is evident that the simple ideas they 
call by any name are commonly the same that others 
have and mean when they use the same names. 
Ideas of § ^^* Complex ideas are much more 

mixed modQs liable to be false in this respect : and the 
most liable complex ideas of mixed modes much more 
to be false m ^^i^^ those of substances : because in sub- 
tbis sense. ^^^^^^^ (especially those which the com- 
mon and unborrowed names of any language are ap« 
plied to) somel remarkable sensible qualities, serving 
ordinarily to distinguish one sort from another, easily 
preserve those, who take any care in the use of their 
words, from applying them to sorts of substances to 
which they do not at all belong. But in mixed modes 
we are much more uncertain ; it being not so easy to 
determine of several actions, whether they are to be 
called justice or cruelty, liberality or prodigality. 
And so in referring our ideas to those of other men, 
called by the same names, ours may be false ; and the 
idea in our minds, which we express by the word 
justice, may perhaps be that which ought to have 
another name. 

O ti t § ^1* ^"^ whether or no our ideas of 

to be mixed modes are more liable than any 

tbougbt sort to be different from those of other 

fal^ men, which are marked by the same 

names, this at least is certain, that this sort of falser 
hood is much more familiarly attributed to our ideas 
of mixed modes than to any other. When a man is 
thought to have a false idea of justice, or gratitude, 
or glory, it is for no other reason but that his agrees 
not with the ideas which ^ach of those names are the 
gigns of in other men. 

And wb § ^^* ^^^ reason whereof seems to me 

to be this ; that the abstract ideas of mixed 
modes being men's voluntary combinations of such a 
precise collection of simple ideas, — and so the essence 
of each species being made by men alone, whereof we 
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have no other sensible standard existing any where 
but the name itself, or the definition of that name,-^ 
we have nothing else to refer these our ideas of mixed 
modes to, as a standard to which we would conform 
them, but the ideas of those who are thought to use 
those names in their most proper significations ; and 
so as our ideas conform or differ from them, they pass 
for true or false. And thus much concerning the 
truth and falsehood of our ideas, in reference to their 
names. 

§ 13. Secondly, as to the truth and As referred 
falsehood of our ideas, in reference to the to real existr 
real existence of thinffs; when that is ^^^^f^^ 

T, Ti/»i« t ^of our ideas 

made the standard oi their truth, none of can be &dse, 
them can be termed false, but only our but those of 
complex ideas of substances. substances, 

§ 14. First, our simple ideas being Krst^simpte 
barely such perceptions as God has fitted ideas in thiv 
us to receive, and given power to external sense not 
objects to produce in us by established ^alse, arid 
laws and ways, suitable to his wisdom and ^ ^* 
goodness, though incomprehensible io us^ their truth 
consists in nothing else but in such appearances as are 
produced in us, and must be suitable to those powers 
he has placed in external objects, or else they could 
not be produced in us : and thus answering those 
powers, they are what they should be, true ideaa. 
Nor do they become liable to any imputation of false- 
hood, if the mind (as in most men I believe cit does) 
judges these ideas to be in the things themselves* 
For God, in his wisdom, having set them as marks of 
distinction in things, whereby we may be able to dis- 
cern one thing from another, and so choose any of 
them for our uses, as we have occasion ; it alters not 
the nature of our simple idea, whether we think that 
the idea of blue be in the violet itself, or in our mind 
only ; and only the power of producing it by the tex- 
ture of its parts, reflecting the particles of light after 
a certain manner, to be in the violet itself.. For that 
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texture in the object, by a regular and constant ope- 
ration^ producing the same idea of blue in us^ it serves 
us to distinguish, by our eyes, that from any other 
thing, whether that distinguishing mark, as it is really 
in the violet, be only a peculiar texture of parts, or 
else that very colour, the idea whereof (which is in us) 
18 the exact resemblance. And it is equally from that 
appearance to be denominated blue, whether it be that 
real colour, or only a peculiar texture in it, that causes 
in us that idea : since the name blue notes properly 
nothing but that mark of distinction that is in a violet, 
discernible only by our eyes, whatever it consists in : 
that being beyond our capacities distinctly to know, 
and perhaps would be of less use to us if we had 
faculties to discern. 

rj^ -u § 15. Neither would it carry any im- 

S^&rf putation of fakehood to our simple ideas, 
blue should if, by the different structure of our organs 
be different it were SO ordered, that the same object 
o^?/^" should produce in several men's minds 

difierent ideas at the same time ; v. g. if 
the idea that a violet produced in one man's mind by 
his eyes were the same that a marygold produced in 
another man's, and vice versa. For since this could 
never be known, because one man's mind could not 
pass into another man's body, to perceive what ap- 
pearances were produced by those organs; rieithfer 
the ideas hereby, nor the names would be at all con- 
founded, or any falsehood be in either. For all things 
that had the texture of a violet, producing constantly 
the idea that he called blue ; and those which had the 
texture of a marygold, producing constantly the idea 
which he as constantly called yellow ; whatever those 
appearances were in his mind, he would be able as 
regularly to distinguish things for his use by those 
appearances, and understand and signify those distinc- 
tions marked by the names blue and yellow, as if the 
appearances, or ideas in his mind, received from those 
two flowers, were exactly the same with the ideas in 
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other men's minds. I am nevertheless very apt to 
think that the sensible ideas produced by any object 
in different men's minds are most commonly very 
near and undiscernibly alike. For which opinion, I 
think, there might be many reasons offered : but that 
being besides my present business^ I shall not trouble 
my reader with them ; but only mind him, that the 
contrary supposition, if it could be proved, is of little 
use, either for the improvement of our knowledge of 
conveniency of life ; and so we need not trouble our- 
selves to examine it. 

S 16. From what has been said con- i^,. . ^\^^^ 

^. . 1 .-, T xi_' 1 -^ • -Pirst, ample 

cernmg our simple ideas, 1 think it evi- ideas in this 
dent, that our simple ideas can none of sense not 
them be false in respect of things existing ^^' ^^^ 
without us. For the truth of these ap- ^ ^' 
pearances, or perceptions in our minds, consisting, as 
has been said, only in their being answerable to the 
powers in external objects to produce by our senses 
such appearances in us ; — and each of them being in the 
mind, such as it is, suitable to the power that produced 
it, and which alone it represents ; — ^it cannot upon that 
account, or as referred to such a pattern, be false. Blue 
and yellow, bitter or sweet, can never be false ideas ; 
these perceptions in the mind are just such as they 
are there, answering the powers appointed by God to 
produce them ; and so are truly what they are and 
are intended to be. Indeed the names may be mis- 
applied ; but that in this respect makes no falsehood 
in the ideas ; as if a man ignorant in the English 
tongue should call purple scarlet. 

§ 17. Secondly, neither can our com- Secondly, 
plex ideas of modes, in reference to the modes nW; > 
essence of any thing really existing, be ^*^- 
false. Because whatever complex idea I have of any 
mode, it hath no reference to any pattern existing 
and made by nature : it is not supposed to contain in 
it any other ideas than what it hath ; ftor to represent 
any thing but such a complication of ideas as it does. 
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Thus when I have the idea of such an action of a 
man, who forbears to afford himself such meat, drink, 
and clothing, and other conveniences of life, as his 
riches and estate will be sufficient to supply, and his 
station requires, I have no false idea; but such an 
one as represents an action, either as I find or ima* 
gine it ; and so is capable of neither truth or false- 
hood. But when I give the name frugality or virtue 
to this action, then it may be called a false idea, if 
thereby it be supposed to agree with that idea, to 
which, in propriety of speech, the name of frugality 
doth belong ; or to be conformable to that law, which 
is the standard of virtue and vice. 
Thirdly § ^^* Thirdly, our complex ideas of 

ideas of mb- substauces, being all referred to patterns 
stances in things themselves, may be false. That 

when false, j^^y ^^ ^11 false, when looked upon, as 
the representations of the unknown essences of things, 
is so evident, that there needs nothing to be said of 
it. I shall therefore pass over that chimerical sup- 
position, and consider them as collections of simple 
ideas in the mind taken from combinations of simple 
ideas existing together constantly in things of which 
patterns they are the supposed copies : and in this 
reference of them to the existence of things they are 
false ideas. 1. When they put together aimple ideas, 
fcrhich in the real existence of things have no union j 
as when to the shape and size that exist together in 
fk horse, is joined, in the same complex idea, the power 
of barking like a dog : which three ideas, however put 
together into one in the mind, were never united in 
nature ; and this therefore may be called a false idea 
of a horse. %. Ideas of substances are, in this respect, 
also false, when from any collection of simiple ideas 
that do always exist together, there is separated, by 
a direct negation, any other simple idea which is con- 
stantly joined with them. Thus, if to extension, so- 
lidity, fusibility, the peculiar weightiness, and yellow 
colour of gold, any one join in his thoughts the nega- 
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tidn of a greater degree of fixedness than is in lead 
or copper, he may be said to have a falsa com- 
plex idea, as well as when he joins to those other 
simple ones the idea of perfect absolute fixedness. 
For either way, the complex idea of gold being made 
up of such simple ones as have no union in nature, 
may be termed false. But if we leave out of this his 
complex idea, that of fixedness quite, without either 
actually joining to, or separating of it from the rest in 
bis mind, it is, I think, to be looked on as an inade- 
quate and imperfect idea, rather than a false one ; 
since though it contains not all the simple ideas that 
are united in nature, yet it puts none together but 
what do really exist together. 

§ 19. Thouffh in compliance with the _ , 

?. ^o 1 • ^ T 1. 1. J Truth or : 

ordmary way of speakmg I have snowed foigehoodal- 
in what sense, and upon what ground our ways sup- . 
ideas may be sometimes called true or poses af- 
false ; yet if we will look a little nearer into S™^** ^ 
the matter, in all cases where any idea is °^ °°' 
called true or false, it is from some judgment that the 
mind makes, or is supposed to make, that is true or 
false. For truth or falsehood, being never without 
some affirmation or negation, express or tacit, it is 
not to be found but where signs are joined and se- 
parated, according to the agreement or disagreement 
of the things they stand for. The signs we chiefly 
use are either ideas or words, wherewith we make 
either mental or verbal propositions. Truth lies in 
so joining or separating these representatives, as the 
things they stand for do in themselves agree or dis- 
agree; and falsehood in the contrary, as shall be 
more fully shown hereafter. 

§ 20. Any idea then which we have in i^^^ jq 
our minds, whether comformable or not to themselves 
the existence of things, or to any idea in neither true 
the minds of other men, cannot properly "®' ^*^' 
for this alone be called false. For these representa- 
tions, if they have nothing in them but what is really 
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existing in things without, cannot be thought false, 
being exact representations of something ; nor yet, if 
they have any thing in them differing from the reality 
of things, can they properly be said' to be false repre- 
sentations, or ideas of things they do not represent. 
But the mistake and falsehood is. 
But are felse, § 21. First, when the mind having any 
1. When idea, it judges and concludes it the same 
judged that is in other men's minds, signified by 

^ther ^ *^® same name ; or that it is comformable 
man's idea, to the ordinary received signification or 
without be- definition of that word, when indeed it is 
'^% «>• not : which is the most usual mistake in 

mixed modes, though other ideas also are liable to it. 
o wTiPTi § ^2- Secondly, when it having a corn- 

judged to plex idea made up of such a collection of 
agree to real simple ones as nature never puts together, 
cHstence, Jt judges it to agree to a species of crea- 

weight of tin to the colour, fusibility, and 
fixedness of gold. 

3. When § 23. Thirdly, when in its complex idea 
judged ade- it has united a certain number of simple 
quate,with- ideas that do really exist together in some 
out being so. g^j.^. ^f creatures, but has also left out 
others as much inseparable, it judges this to be a per- 
fect complete idea of a sort of things which really it 
is not ; v. g. having joined the ideas of substance, yel- 
low, malleable, most heavy, and fusible, it takes that 
complex idea to be the complete idea of gold, when 
yet its peculiar fixedness and solubility in aqua regia 
are as inseparable from those other ideas or qualities 
of that body, as they are one from another. 

4. When § ^^' Fourthly, the mistake is yet 
judged to greater, when I judge that this complex 
represent idea contains in it the real essence of any 
the real ^j^jy existing, when at least it contains 

but some few of those properties which 
flow from its real essence and constitution. I say, 
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only some few of those properties ; for tliose proper- 
ties consisting mostly in the active and passive powers 
it has, in reference to other things, all that are vul- 
garly known of any one body, of which the complex 
idea of that kind of things is usually made, are but a 
very few, in comparison of what a man, that has seve- 
ral ways tried and examined it, knows of that one 
sort of things: and all that the most expert man knows 
are but a few, in comparison of what are really in that 
body, and depend on its internal or essential consti- 
tution. The essence of a triangle lies in a very little 
compass, consists in a very few ideas,-— three lines in- 
cluding a space make up that essence, — but the pro- 
perties that flow from this essence are more than can 
be easily known or enumerated. So I imagine it is 
in substances, their real essences lie in a little compass, 
though the properties flowing from that internal con- 
stitution are endless. 

§25. To conclude, a man having no ideas, when 
notion of any thing without him, but by ^Ise. 
the idea he has of it in his mind (which idea he has a 
power to call by what name he pleases), he may in- 
deed make an idea neither answering the reason of 
things, nor agreeing to the idea commonly signified 
by other people's words ; but cannot make a wrong 
or false idea of a thing, which is no otherwise known 
to him but by the idea he has of it : v. g. when I 
frame an idea of the legs, arms, and body of a man, 
and join to this a horse's head and neck, I do not 
make a false idea of any thing ; because it represents 
nothing without m^. But wh^i I call it a man or 
Tartar, and imagine it to represent some real being 
without me, or to be the same idea that others call by 
the same name ; in either of these cases I may err. 
And upon this account it is» that it comes to be termed 
a. false idea; though indeed the falsehood lies not in 
the idea, but in that tacit mental proposition wherein 
a conformity and resemblance is attributed to it, which 
it has not. But yet, if having framed such an idea in 
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my mind, without* thinking either that existence, or 
the name man or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it 
man or Tartar, I may be justly thought fantastical in 
the naming, but not erroneous in my judgment ; nor 
the idea any way false. 

More pro- § ^^* Upon the whole naatter, I think, 

perly to be that our ideas, as they are considered by 
called right the mind, either in reference to the proper 
or wroiig. signification of their names^ or in reference 
-to the reality of things, may very fitly be called right 
or wrong ideas, according as they agree or disagree 
to those patterns to which they are referred. But if 
any one had rather call them true or false, it is fit he 
use a liberty, which every one has, to call things by 
those names he thinks best ; though, in propriety of 
speech, truth or falsehood will, I think, scarce agree 
to them, but as they, some way or other, virtually 
contain in them some mental proposition. The ideas 
that are in a man^s mind, simply considered, cannot 
be wrong, unless complex ones, wherein inconsistent 
parts are jumbled together. All other ideas are in 
themselves right, and the knowledge about them right 
and triie knowledge : but when we come to refer them 
to any thing, as to their patterns and archetypes, 
then they are capable of being wrong, as far as they 
disagree with such archetypes. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 
Of the Association of Ideas. 

Something § 1' There is scarce any one that does 

unreason- not observe something that seems odd to 
able in most him, and is in itself really extravagant in 
™®^- the opinions, reasonings, and actions of 

other men. The least flaw of this kind, if at all dif- 
ferent from his own, every one is quickrsigh ted enough 
to espy in another, and will by the authority of rea- 
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son forwardly condemn, though he be guilty of much 
greater unreasonableness in his own tenets and con- 
duct, which he never perceives, and will very hardly, 
if at all, be convinced of. 

§ 2. This proceeds not wholly from self- Not wholly 
love, though that has often a great hand from self- 
in it. Men of fair minds, and not given ^°^®- 
up to the overweening of self-flattery, are frequently 
guilty of it ; and in many cases one with amazement 
hears the arguings, and is astonished at the obstinacy 
of a worthy man, who yields not to the evidence of 
reason, though laid before him as clear as daylight. " 

' § 3. This sort of unreasonableness is Not from 
usually imputed to education and preju- education. 
dice, and for the most part truly enough, though that 
reaches not the bottom of the disease, nor shows di-^ 
stinctly enough whence it rises or wherein it lies. 
Education is often rightly assigned for the cause, and 
prejudice is a good general name for the thing itself; 
but yet, I think, he ought to look a little farther, 
who would trace this sort of madness to the root it 
springs from, and so explain it, as to show whence this 
flaw has its original in very sober and rational iiiinds, 
and wherein it consists. 

§ 4. I shall be pardoned for calling it A degree of 
by so harsh a name as madness, when it madness. 
is considered, that opposition to reason deserves that 
name, and is really madness ; and there is scarce a 
man so free from it, but that if he should always, on 
all occasions, argue or do as in some cases he con- 
stantly does, would not be thought fitter for Bedlam 
than civil conversation. I do not here mean when he 
is under the power of an unruly passion, but in the 
steady calm course of his life. That which will yet 
more apologize for this harsh name, and ungrateful 
imputation on the greatest part of mankind, is, that 
inquiring a little by the by into the nature of mad- 
ness, B. ii. c. xi. § 13. I found it to spring from the 
very same root, and to depend on the very same cause 
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we are here speaking of. This consideration of the 
thing itself^ at a time when I thought not the least 
on the subject which I am now treating of^ suggested 
it to me. And if this be a weakness to which all men 
are so liable ; if this be a taint which so universally 
infects mankind ; the greater care should be taken to 
lay it open under its due name, thereby to excite the 
greater care in its prevention and cure. 

jn ^ ^ 5. Some of our ideas have a natural 

wrong con- correspondence and connexion one with 
nexion of another : it is the office and excellency of 
ideas. qq^ reason to trace these, and hold them 

together in that union and correspondence which is 
founded in their peculiar beings* Besides this, there 
is another connexion of ideas wholly owing to chance 
or custom : ideas, that in themselves are not all of 
kin, come to be so united in some men's minds, that 
it is very hard to separate them ; they always keep in 
company, and the one no sooner at any time comes 
into the understanding, but its associate appears with 
it ; and if they are more than two, which are thus 
united, the whole gang, always inseparable, show 
themselves together. 

This con- § ^* "^^^^ strong combination of ideas, 

neidon how not allied by nature, the mind makes in 
made. itself either voluntarily or by chance ; and 

hence it comes in different men to be very different, 
according to their different inclinations, education, in- 
terests, &c. Custom settles habits of thinking in the 
understanding, as well as of determining in the will, 
and of motions in the body ; all which seems to be 
but trains of motion in the animal spirits, which once 
set a-going, continue in the same steps they have been 
used to ; which, by often treading, are worn into a 
s9iooth path, and the motion in it becomes easy, and 
as it were natural. As far as we can comprehend 
thinking, thus ideas seem to be produced in our minds; 
or if they are not, this may serve to explain their fol- 
lowing one another in an habitual train, when once 
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they are put into their tracks as well as it does to exr 
plain such motions of the body. A musician used to 
any tune will find, that let it but once begin in his 
head, the ideas of the several notes of it will follow 
one another orderly in his understanding, without any 
care or attention, as regularly as his fingers move or- 
derly over the keys of the organ to play out the tune 
he has begun, though his unattentive thoughts be 
elsewhere a wandering. Whether the natural cause 
of these ideas, as well as of that regular dancing of 
his fingers, be the motion of his animal spirits, I will 
not determine, how probable soever, by this instance, 
it appears to be so: but this may help us a little 
to conceive of intellectual habits, and of the tying 
together of ideas. 

§ 7» That there are such associations g^mg ^nti- 
of them made by custom in the minds of pathies an 
most men, I think nobody will question, effect of it 
who has well considered himself or others ; and to 
this, perhaps, might be justly attributed most of the 
sympathies and antipathies observable in men, which 
work as strongly, and produce as regular effects, as if 
they were natural ; and are therefore called so, though 
they at first had no other original but the accidental 
connexion of two ideas, which either the strength of 
the first impression, or future indulgence so united, 
that they always afterwards kept company together 
in that man's mind, as if they were but one idea. I 
say most of the antipathies, I do not say all, for some 
of them are truly natural, depend upon our original 
constitution, and are born with us ; but a great part 
of those which are counted natural, would have been 
known to be from unheeded, though perhaps, early 
impressions, or wanton fancies at first, which would 
have been acknowledged the original of them, if they 
had been warily observed. A grown person surfeit- 
ing with honey, no sooner hears the name of it, but 
his fancy immediately carries sickness and qualms to 
his stomach, and he cannot bear the very idea of it; 
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other ideas of dislike, and sickness, and vomiting, 
presently accompany it, and he is disturbed, but he 
knows from whence to date this weakness, and can 
tell how he got this indisposition. Had this hap- 
pened to him by an overdose of honey, when a child^ 
all the same effects would have followed, . but the 
cause would have been mistaken, and the antipathy 
counted natural. 

§ 8. I mention this not out of any great necessity 
there is, ip this present argument, to distinguish nicely 
between natural and acquired antipathies; but I take 
notice of it for another purpose, viz. that those who 
have children, or the charge of their education^ would 
think it worth their while diligently to watch, and 
carefully to prevent the undue connexion of ideas in 
the minds of young, people. This .is the time most 
susceptible of lasting impressions ; and though those 
relating to the health of the body are by discreet 
people minded and fenced against, yet I am apt to 
doubt, that those which relate more peculiarly to 
the mind, and terminate in the understanding or pas- 
sions, have been much less heeded than the thing de- 
serves : nay, those relating purely to the understand- 
ing have, a3 I suspect, been by most men wholly 
overlooked. 

A great § 9* This wrong connexion in our 

cause of er- minds of ideas in themselves loose and 
rors. independent of one another, has such an 

influence, and is of so great force to set us awry in 
our actions, as well moral as natural, passions, reason- 
ings, and notions themselves, that perhaps there is 
not any one thing that deserves more to be looked 
after. 

J § 10. The ideas of goblins and sprights 

have really no more to do with darkness 
than light ; yet let but a foolish maid inculcate these 
often on the mind of a child, and raise them there 
together, possibly he shall never be able to separate 
them again so long as he lives : but darkness shai I 
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ever afterwards bring with it those frightful ideas, 
and they shall be so joined, that he can no more bear 
the one than the other. 

§ 11. A man receives a sensible injury from an- 
other, thinks on the man and that action over and 
over ; and by ruminating on them strongly, or much 
in his mind, so cements those two ideas together, that 
he makes them almost one ; never thinks on the man^ 
but the pain and displeasure he suffered comes into 
his mind with it, so that he scarce distinguishes them« 
but has as much an aversion for the one as the other. 
Thus hatreds are often begotten from slight and in- 
nocent occasions, and quarrels propagated and con- 
tinued in the world. 

§ 12. A man has suffered pain or sickness in any 
place ; he saw his friend die in such a room ; though 
these have in nature nothing to do otie with another, 
yet when the idea of the place occurs to his mind, it 
brings (the impression being once made) that of the 
pain and displeasure with it ; he confounds them in 
his mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 

§ 13. When this combination is set- ,^^ ^^ 
tied, and while it lasts, it is not in the cur^ some 
power of reason to help us> and relieve us disorden in 
from the effects of it. Ideas in our minds, the mind, 
when they are there, will operate accord- ^^ai^t^ 
ing to their natures and circumstances; 
and here we see the cause why time cures certain 
affections, which reason, though in the right, and al- 
lowed to be so, has not power over, nor is able against 
them to prevail with those who are apt to hearken to 
it in other cases. The death of a child, that was the 
daily delight of his mother's eyes, and joy of her 
soul, rends from her heart the whole comfort of her 
life, and gives her all the torment imaginable : Ufe 
the consolations of reason in this case, and you were 
as good preach ease to one on the rack, and hope 
to allay, by rational discourses, the pain of his joints 
tearing '^asunder. Till time has by disuse separated 
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the sense of that enjoyment, and its loss, from the idea 
of the child returning to her memory, all representa- 
tions, though ever so reasonable, are in vain; and 
therefore some in whom the union between these ideas 
is never dissolved, spend their lives in mourning, and 
carry an incurable sorrow to their graves. 
Partlier in- § ^^* ^ friend of mine knew one per- 

stances of fectly cured of madness by a very harsh 
^kt effect of and offensive operation. The gentleman, 
the attoda- ^^q was thus recovered, with great sense 
turn of ideas. ^£ gratitude and acknowledgment, owned 
the cure all his life after, as the greatest obligation 
he could have received ; but whatever gratitude and 
reason suggested to him, he could never bear the sight 
of the operator : that image brought back with it the 
idea of that agony which he suffered from his hands, 
which was too mighty and intolerable for him to en. 
dure. 

§ 15. Many children imputing the pain they en- 
dured at school to their books they were corrected 
for, so join those ideas together, that a book becomes 
their aversion, and they are never reconciled to the 
study and use of them all their lives after; and thus 
reading becomes a torment to them, which otherwise 
possibly they might have made the great pleasure of 
their lives. There are rooms convenient enough that 
jsome men cannot study in, and fashions of vessels, 
which though ever so clean and commodious, they 
cannot drink out of, and that by reason of some ac- 
cidental ideas which are annexed to them, and make 
them offensive : and who is there that hath not ob- 
served some man to flag at the appearance, or in the 
'Company of some certain person not otherwise supe- 
rior to him, but because having once on some occasion 
got the ascendant, the idea of authority and distance 
goes along with that of the person, and he that has 
been thus subjected is not able to separate them ? 

§ 16. Instances of this kind are so plentiful every- 
where, that if I add one more, it is only for the plea- 
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sant oddness of it. It is of a young gentleman, who 
having learnt to dance, and that to great perfection, 
there happened to stand an old trunk in the room, 
where he learnt. The idea of this remarkable piece 
of household stuff had so mixed itself with the turns 
and steps of all his dances, that though in that cham* 
ber he could dance excellently well, yet it was only 
whilst that trunk was there; nor could he perform 
well in any other place, unless that or some such other 
trunk had its due position in the room. If this story 
shall be suspected to be dressed up with some comical 
circumstances, a little beyond precise nature, I an- 
swer for myself, that I had it some years since from 
a very sober and worthy man, upon his own know- 
ledge, as I report it ; and I dare say, there are very 
few inquisitive persons who read this, who have not 
met with accounts, if not examples of this nature, that 
may parallel, or at least justify this. 

§ 17* Intellectual habits and defects Its infiaenoe 
this way contracted, are ndt less frequent on inteUec- 
and powerful, though less observed. Let *^ liabite. 
the ideas of being and matter be strongly joined ei- 
ther by education or much thought, whilst these are 
still combined in the mind, what notions, what rea^ 
sonings will there be about separate spirits? Let 
custom from the very childhood have joined figure 
and shape to the idea of God, and what absurdities 
will that mind be liable to about the Deity. 

Let the idea of infallibility be inseparably joined to 
any person, and these two constantly together possess 
the mind ; and then one body, in two places at once, 
shall unexamined, be swallowed for a certain truth, by 
an implicit faith, whenever that imagined infallible 
person dictates and demands assent without inquiry. 

§ 18. Some such wrong and unnatural ObservaUe 
combinations of ideas will be found to in different 
establish the irreconcilable opposition be- ^^^• 
tween different sects of philosophy and religion ; for 
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we cannot imagine every one of their followers to 
impose wilfully on himself, and knowingly refuse truth 
offered by plain reason. Interest, though it does a 
great deal in the case, yet cannot be thought to work 
whole societies of men to so universal a perverseness, 
as that every one of them to a man should knowingly 
tnaintain falsehood : some at least must be allowed 
to do what all pretend to, i. e. to pursue truth sin- 
oerely ; and therefore there must be something that 
blinds their understandings, and makes them not see 
the falsehood of what they embrace for real truth. 
That which thus captivates their reasons, and leads 
men of sincerity blindfold from common sense, will, 
when examined, be found to be what we are speaking 
of: some independent ideas, of no alliance to one 
another, are by education, custom, and the constant 
din of their party, so coupled in their minds, that they 
always appear there together; and they can no niore 
separate them in their thoughts than if there were 
but one idea, and they operate as if they were sol 
This gives sense to jargon, demonstration to absur- 
dities, and consistency to nonsense, and is the foun- 
dation of the greatest, I had almost said, of all the 
errors in the world ; or if it does not reach so far, it 
is at least the most dangerous one, since so far as it 
obtains, it hinders men from seeing and examining. 
When two things in themselves disjoined, appear to 
the sight constantly united ; if the eye sees these 
things riveted, which are loose, where will you begin 
to rectify the mistakes that follow in two ideas, that 
•they have been accustomed so to join in their minds, 
as to substitute one for the other, and, as 1 am apt to 
think, often without perceiving it themselves ? This, 
whilst they are under the deceit of it, makes them in- 
capable of conviction, and they applaud themselves 
as zealous champions for truth, when indeed they are 
contending for error ; and the confusion of two dif- 
ferent ideas, which a customary connexion of them in 
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their minds hath to them made in effect but one, fills 
their heads with false views, and their reasonings with 
false consequences. 

§ 19. Having thus given an account of Condusion, 
the original, sorts, and extent of our ideas, 
with several other considerations, about these ( I know 
not whether I may say) instruments or materials of 
our knowledge; the method I at first proposed to 
myself would now require that I should immediately 
proceed to show what use the understanding makes 
of them, and what knowledge we have by them. This 
was that which, in the first general view I had of this 
subject, was all that I thought I should have to do : 
but, upon a nearer approach, I find that there is so 
close a connexion between ideas and words, and our 
abstract ideas, and general words, have so constant a 
relation one to another, that it is impossible to speldk, 
clearly and distinctly of our knowledge, which all 
consists in propositions, without considering first the 
nature, use, and signification of language; which 
therefore must be the business of the next book. 
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BOOK III. 

CHAPTER I. 
Of Words or Langtiage in general. 

Man fitted § ^" ^^^ having designed man for a 

to fmn arti- sociable creature, made him not only with 
colate an inclination, and under a necessity to 

^^^""*^- have fellowship with those of his own 

.kind, but furnished him also with langnagpe, which 
was to be the great instrument and common tie of 
society. Man therefore had by nature his organs so 
feshioned as to be fit to frame articulate sounds which 
we call words. But this was not enough to produce 
language ; for parrotis and several other birds will be 
taught to make articulate sounds distinct enough, 
which yet, by no means, are capable of language. 
To make § 2. Besides articulate sounds, there- 

them signs fore, it was farther necessary that he 
of ideas. should be able to use these sounds as 

signs of internal conceptions ; and to make them stand 
as marks for the ideas within his own mind, whereby 
they might be made known to others, and the thoughts 
of men's minds be conveyed from one to another. 
To make ge- § 3* But neither was this sufiicient to 
neral signs. make words so useful as they ought to be. 
It is not enough for the perfection of language, that 
sounds can be made signs of ideas, unless those signs 
can be so made use of as to comprehend several par- 
ticular things : for the multiplication of words would 
have perplexed their use, had every particular thing 
need of a distinct name to be signified by. To remedy 
this inconvenience, language had yet a farther im- 
provement in the use of general terms, whereby one 
word was made to mark a multitude of particular 
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existences : which advantageous use of sounds was 
obtained only by the difference of the ideas they were 
made signs of: those names becoming general, which 
are made to stand for general ideas, and those re- 
maining particular, where the ideas they are used for 
are particular. 

§ 4. Besides these names which stand for ideas, 
there be other words which men make use of, not to 
signify any idea, but the want or absence of some ideas 
simple or complex, or all ideas together ; such as are 
nihil in Latin, and in English, ignorance and barren- 
ness. All which negative or privative words cannot 
be said properly to belong to, or signify no ideas : 
for then they would be perfectly insignificant sounds ; 
but they relate to positive ideas, and signify their 
absence. 

§ 5. It may also lead us a little towards ^ , ,^_ 
the original of all our notions and know- matdy de-' 
ledge, if we remark how great a depend- rived from 
ence our words have on common sensible such as sijg;- 
ideas ; and how those, which are made use y^^^®"^^^ 
of to stand for actions and notions quite 
removed from sense, have their rise from thence, and 
from obvious sensible ideas are transferred to more 
abstruse significations, and made to stand for ideas 
that come not under the cognizance of our senses : 
V. g. to imagine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, con- 
ceive, instil, disgust, disturbance, tranquillity, &c. are 
all words taken from the operations of sensible things, 
and applied to certain modes of thinking. Spirit, in 
its primary signification, is breath : angel, a messen- 
ger : and I doubt not, but if we could trace them to 
their sources, we should find, in all languages, the 
names, which stand for things that fall not under our 
senses, to have had their first rise from sensible ideas* 
By which we may give some kind of guess what kind 
of notions they were, and whence derived, which filled 
their minds who were the first beginners of lan- 
guages ; and how nature, even in the naming of 
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things^ unawares suggested to men the originals and 
principles of all their knowledge: whilst, to give 
names that might make known to others any opera- 
tions they felt in themselves, or any other ideas that 
came not under their senses, they were fain to borrow 
words from ordinary known ideas of sensation, by that 
means to make others the more easily to conceive 
those operations they experimented in themselves, 
which made no outward sensible appearances : and 
then when they had got known and agreed names, to 
signify those internal operations of their own minds, 
they were sufficiently furnished to make known by 
words all their other ideas ; since they could consist 
of nothing, but either of outward sensible perceptions, 
or of the inward operations of their minds abopt them : 
we having, as has been proved^ no ideas at all, but 
what originally come either from sensible objects with- 
out, or what we feel within ourselves, from the in- 
ward workings of our own spirits, of which we are 
conscious to ourselves within. 

Distrilvi- § 6. But to understand better the use 

tion. and force of language, as subservient to 

instruction and knowledge, it will be convenient to 
consider. 

First, To what it is that names, in thie use of lan- 
guage, are immediately applied. 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) names are 
general, and so stand not particularly for this or that 
single thing, but for sorts and ranks of things ; it will 
be necessary to consider, in the next place, what the 
sorts and kinds, or, if you rather like the Latin names, 
what the species and genera of things are; wherein 
they consist, and how they come to be made. These 
being (as they ought) well looked into, we shall the 
better come to find the right use of words, the 
natural advantages and defects of language, and the 
remedies that ought to be used, to avoid the incon- 
veniences of obscurity or uncertainty in the significa- 
tion of words, without which it is impossible to dis- 
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course with any clearness or order concerning 
knowledge : which being conversant about proposi- 
tions, and those nK)st commonly universal ones^ has 
greater connexion with words than perhaps is sus- 
pected. 

These considerations therefore/ shall be the matter 
of the following chapters. 



CHAPTER II. 
Clf^ Significatkm of Words. 

§ 1. Man^ though he has great variety ^^^^^ ^^ 
of thoughts^ and such from which others, sensible 
as. well as himself, might receive profit signs necefiM - 
and delight; yet they are all within his saryforcom- 
own breast, invisible and hidden from "^^""^^^o**' 
others, nor can of themselves be made appear. The 
comfort and advantage of society not being to be had 
without communication of thoughts, it was necessary 
that man should find out some external sensible signs, 
whereof those invisible ideas, which his thoughts are 
made up of, might be made known to others. For this 
purpose nothing was so fit, either for plenty or quick- 
ness, 88 'those articulate sounds, which with so much 
ease and variety he found himself able to make. Thus 
we may conceive how words, which were by naturq 
so well adapted to that purpose, come to be made 
use of by men, as the signs of their ideas ; not by any 
natural connexion that there is between particular 
articulate sounds and certain ideas, for then there 
would be but one language amongst all men ; but by 
a voluntary imposition, whereby such a word is made 
arbitrarily the mark of such an idea. The use then 
of words is, to be sensible marks of ideas ; and the 
ideas they stand for . are their proper and immediate 
signification. 

VOL. II. M 
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Words are § ^* ^^^ ^^ °^®^ ^^^® ^^ these maiks 

the sensible being either to record their own thoughts 
tignsofliis for the assistance of their own memory, 
ideas who q^ as it were to bring out their ideas, and 
uses them. |^y them before the view of others ; words 
in their primary or immediate signification stand for 
nothing but the ideas in the miind of him that uses 
them, how imperfectly soever or carelessly those ideas 
are collected from the things which they are supposed 
to represent. When a man speaks to another, it is 
that he may be understood ; and the end of speech is, 
that those sounds, as marks, may tnake known his 
ideas to the hearer. That then whidn Hitords are the 
marks of, are the ideas of the speaker : nor can any 
one apply them, as mwks, inmiediately to any thing 
else but the ideas tibat'he himself >hath. For this would 
be to make them signs of his own conceptions, aod 
yet^ Apply them to other ideas ; which would be to 
make tliem signs, and not signs of his ideas at the 
same time; and so in effect to have no signification 
at all. Words being voluntary signs, they cannot be 
voluntary signs imposed by him on things he knows 
not. That would be to make them signs of nothing, 
sounds without signification. A man cannot mabs 
his words the signs either of qualities in thixi^, or of 
conceptions in we mind of another, whereof he ha| 
none in his own. Till he has some ideas cf his owa^ 
he cannot suppose them to correspond with the con* 
ceptions of another man ; nor can he use any sig^s 
for them : for thus they would be the signs of he 
knows not what, which is in truth to be the signs of 
nothing. But when he represents ta himself other 
men^s ideas by some of his own, if he consent to give 
them the same names that other men do, it is still to 
his own ideas ; to ideas that he has, and not to ideas 
that he has not. 

§ S. This is so necessary in the use of language, 
that in this respect the knowing and the ignorant, the 
learned and unlearned, use the words they speak 
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(with any meaning) all alike. They, in every man's 
mouth, stand for the ideas he has, and which he would 
express by them. A child having taken notice of 
nothing in the metal he hears called gold, but the 
bright shining yellow colour, he applies the word gold 
only to his own idea of that colour, and nothing else ; 
and therefore calls the same colour in a peacock's tail 
gold. Another that hath better observed, adds to 
shining yellow great weight : aQd then the sound 
gold, when he uses it, stands for a complex idea of a 
shining yellow, and very weighty substance. Another 
adds to those qualities fusibility ; and then the word 
gold signifies to him a body, bright, yellow, fusible, 
and very heavy. Another adds malleability. Each 
of these uses equally the word gold, when they bayfi 
occasion to express the idea which they have applied 
it to : but it is evident, that each can apply it only to 
his own idea ; nor can he make it stand as a sign of 
such a complex idea as he ha8 not. 

% 4. But though words, as they are i^^^ ^^^ 
used by men, can properly and imme- secretly t©- 
diately signify nothing but the ideas that ferred, fiwt, 
are in the mind of the speaker ; yet they ?^ *^^ *^. 
in their thoughts give them a secret re- men's minds. 
ference to two other things. 

First, They suppose their wdrds to be marks of the 
ideas in the minds also of other men, with whom they 
eommunicate : for else they should talk in vain, and 
could not be understood, if the sounds they applied 
to one idea were such as by the hearer were appliftcji 
to another ; which is to speak two languages. But 
in this, men stand not usually to examine whether the 
idea they and those they discourse with have in their 
minds be the siime : but think.it enough that they 
use the word, as they imagine, in the common ac- 
ceptation of that language ; in which they suppose, 
that the idea they make it a sign of is precisely the 
same, to which the understanding men of that country 
apply that name. 

M 2 
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Secondly,!© § 5. Secondly, Because men would not 
thereali^ be thought to talk barely of their own 
of things. imaginations, but of things as really they 
are ; therefore they often suppose the words to stand 
also for the reality of things. But this relating more 
particularly to substances, and their names,, as per- 
haps the former does to simple ideas and modes, we. 
shall speak of these two different ways of applying 
words more at large, when we come to treat of the^ 
names of fixed modes, and substances in particular : 
though give me leave here to say, that it is a pervert- 
ing the use of words, and brings unavoidable obscurity, 
and confusion into their signification^ whenever we 
make them stand for any thing but. those ideas we 
have in our own minds. 

Words bv § 6. Concerning words also it is farther 

use readily to be considered ; first, that they being 
ejwate ideas, immediately the signs of men's ideas, and 
by that means the instruments whereby men commu- 
nicate their conceptions, and express to one another 
those thoughts and imaginations they have within 
their own breasts ; there comes by constant use to be 
such a connexion between certain sounds and the 
ideas they stand for, that the names heard almost as 
readily excite certain ideas, as if the objects them- 
selves, which are apt to produce them, did actually 
affect the senses. Which is manifestly po in all ob- 
vious sensible qualities : and in all substances that 
frequently and familiarly occur to us. 
Words often § 7* Secondly, That though the proper 
usedwithout and immediate signification of words are 
signification, j^^^s in the mind of the speaker, yet be- 
cauise.by familiar use from our cradles we come to 
learn certain articulate sounds very perfectly, and 
have them readily on ouv tongues, and always at hand 
in our memories, but y^t are npt always careful to 
examine or settle their : significations perfectly ; i* 
often happens that men, even when they would apply 
themselves to an attentive consideration, do set their 
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thoughts more on words than things. Nay, because 
words are many of them learned before the ideas are 
known for which they stand ; therefore some, not only 
children, but men, speak several words no otherwise 
than parrots do, only because they have learned them, 
and have been accustomed to those sounds. But so 
far as words are of use and signification, so far is 
there a constant connexion between the sound and 
the idea, and a designation that the one stands for the 
other ; without which application of them, they are 
nothing but so much insignificant noise. 

§ 8. Words by long and familiar use. Their sigrn- 
as has been said, come to excite in men fication per- 
certain ideas so constantly and readily, fectlyarbi- 
that they are apt to suppose a natural *'*^' 
connexion between them. But that they signify only 
men's peculiar ideas, and that by a perfect arbitrary 
imposition, is evident, in that they often fail to excite 
in others (even that use the same language) the same 
ideas we take them to be the signs of : and every man 
has so inviolable a liberty to make words stand for 
what ideas he pleases, that no one hath the power to 
make others have the same ideas in their minds that 
he has, when they use the same words that he does. 
And therefore the great Augustus himself, in the pos- 
session of that power which ruled the world, acknow- 
ledged he could not make a new Latin word : which 
was as much as to say, that he could not arbitrarily 
appoint what idea any sound should be a sign of, in 
the mouths and common language of his subjects. It 
is true, common use by a tacit consent appropriates 
certain sounds to certain ideas in all languages, which 
so far limits the signification of that sound, that un- 
less a man applies it to the same idea, he does not 
speak properly : and let me add, that unless a man's 
words excite the same ideas in the hearer, which he 
makes them stand for in speaking, he does not speak 
intelligibly. But whatever be the consequence of any 
man's using of words differently, either fromr their 
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general meanings or the particular sense of the per- 
son to wliom he addresses them^ this is certain^ their 
signification^ in his use of them, is limited to his ideas, 
and they can be signs of nothing else. 



CHAPTER III. 

Of general Terms. 

The greatest § 1, All things that exist being par- 
partof words ticulars, it may perhaps be thought rea- 
^^'^^'^ * sonable that words, whifch ought to be 

conformed to things, should be so too ; I mean in 
their signification : but yet we find the quite contrary. 
The far greatest part of words^ that make all Ian* 
guages, are general terms ; which has not been the 
effect of neglect or chance, but of reason and neces*- 
sity. 

For every § ^' ^^^'st, It is impossible that every 

particular particular thing should have a distinct 
thing to have peculiar name. For the signification and 
? name 18 ^gg Qf words, depending on that connexion 
impossi e, which the mind makes between its ideas 
and the sounds it uses as signs of them, it is necessary, 
in the application of names to things, that the mind 
should have distinct ideas of the things, and retain 
also the particular name that belongs to every one, 
with its peculiar appropriation to that idea. But it 
is beyond the power of human capacity to frame and 
retain distinct ideas of all the particular things we 
meet with : every bird and beast men saw, every tree 
and plant that affected the senses, could not find a 
place in the most capacious understanding. If it be 
looked on as an instance of a prodigious memory, that 
some generals have been able to call every soldier in 
their army by his proper name, we may easily find a 
reason why men have never attetnpted to give names 
to eaph sheep in their flock, or crow that flies over 
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their heads ; much less to call every leaf of plants^ or 
grain of sand that came in their way, hy a peculiar 
name. 

§ 3. Secondly, If it were possible, it ^^^^ ^^^^ 
would yet be useless ; because it would 
not serve to the chief end of language. Men would 
in vain heap up names of particular things, that would 
not serve them to communicate their thoughts. Mea 
learn names, and use them in talk with others, only 
that they may be understood: which is then only 
done, when by use or consent the sound I make by 
the organs of speech excites in another man's mind, 
who hears it, the idea I apply it to in mine, when I 
speak it. This cannot be done by names applied to 
particular things, whereof I alone having the ideas in 
my mind, the names of them could not be significant 
or intelligible to another, who was not acquainted 
with all those very particular things which had fallen 
under my notice. 

§ 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this also feasible 
(which I think is not), yet a distinct name for every 
particular thing would not be of any great use for the 
improvement of knowledge ; which though founded 
in particular things, enlarges itself by general views, 
to which things reduced into sorts under general 
names are properly subservient. These, with the 
names belonging to them, come within some compass, 
and do not multiply every moment, beyond what 
either the mind can contain or use requires: and 
therefore, in these, men have for the most part 
stopped ; but yet not so as to hinder themselves from 
distinguishing particular things by appropriated 
names, where convenience demands it. And therefore 
in their own species, which they have most to do with, 
and wherein they have often occasion to mention par- 
ticular persons, they make use of proper names ; and 
there distinct individuals have distinct denomination!?. 

§ 5. Besides persons, countries also. What things 
cities, rivers, mountains, and other the have proper 
like distinctions of place, have usually ***""®«- 
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found peculiar names^ and that for the sattne reason ; 
they being such as men have often an occasion to 
mark particularly, and as it were set before others in 
their discourses with them. And I doubt not, but if 
we had reason to mention particular horses as often 
as we have to mention particular men, we should have 
proper names for the one, as familiar as for the other ; 
and Bucephalus would be a word as much id use as 
Alexander. And therefore we see that, amongst 
jockeys, horses have their proper niames to be known 
and distinguished by, as commonly as their servants ; 
because, amongst them, there is often occasion to men* 
tion this or that particular horse, when he is out of 
sight. 

Howgeneral § 6. The next thing to be considered 
words are is, how general words come to be made, 
made. Yox since all things that exist are only 

particulars, how come we by general terms, or where 
find we those general natures they are supposed to 
sitand for ? Words become general, by being made 
the signs of general ideas ; and ideas become general, 
by separating from them the circumstances of time, 
and place, and any other ideas, that may determine 
them to this or that particular existence. By this 
way of abstraction they are made capable of repre- 
senting more individuals than one; each of which 
having in it a conformity to that abstract idea, is (as 
we call it) of that sort. 

§ 7. But to deduce this a little more distinctly, it 
will not perhaps be amiss to trace our notions and 
names from their beginning, and observe by what de- 
grees we proceed, and by what steps we enlarge our 
ideas from our first infancy. There is nothing more 
evident, than that the ideas of the persons children 
converse with (to instance in them alone) are like the 
persons themselves, only particular. The ideas of 
the nurse and the mother are well framed in their 
miiids ; and, like pictures of them there, represent only 
those individuals. The names they first gave to them 
fire confined to these individuals ; and the names of 
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nurse and mamma the child uses^ determine them- 
selves to those persons. Afterwards, when time and 
a larger acquaintance have made them observe, that 
there are a great many other things in the world that 
in some common agreements of shape, and several 
other qualities, resemble their father and mother, and 
those persons they have been used to, they frame an 
idea, which they find those many particulars do par- 
take in : and to that they give, with others, the name 
man for example. And thus they come to have a 
general name, and a general idea. , Wherein they 
make nothing new, but only leave out of the complex 
idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, 
that which is peculiar to each, and retain only what 
is common to them all. 

§ 8. By the same way that they come by the generid 
name and idea of man, they easily advance to . more 
general names and notions. For observing that seve- 
ral things that differ from their idea of man, and can- 
not therefore be comprehended under that name, have 
yet certain qualities wherein they agree with man, 
by retaining only those qualities, and uniting them 
into one idea, they have again another and more 
general idea; to which having given a name, they 
make a term of a more comprehensive extension : 
which new idea is made, not by any new addition, but 
only, as before, by leaving out the shape, and some 
other properties signified by the name man, and re- 
taining only a body, with life, sense, and spontaneous 
motion, comprehended under the name animal. 

S 9. That this is the way whereby men ^ , 

n J. o 1 i*j J 1 General na- 

nrst formed general ideas, and general tures are no- 
names to them, I think, is so evident, that thing but 
there needs no other proof of it, but the abstract 
considering of a man's self, or others, and ®^' 
the ordinary proceedings of their minds in know- 
ledge : and he that thinks general natures or notions 
are any thing else but such abstract and partial ideas 
of more complex ones, taken at first from particular 
^xbtences, will^ I feiir« ^ ^t a Iqss where tp find them. 
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For let any one reflect^ and then tell me^ wherein does 
his idea of man differ from that of Peter and Paul^ or 
his idea of horse from that of Bucephalus, but in the 
leaving out something that is peculiar to each indi- 
vidual, and retaining so much of those particular com- 
plex ideas of several particular existences as they are 
found to agree in ? Of the complex ideas signified 
by the names man and horse, leaving out but those 
particulars wherein they differ, and retaining only 
those wherein they agree, and of those making a 
new distinct complex idea, and giving the name 
animal to it ; one has a more general term, that com- 
prehends with man several other creatures* Leave 
out of the idea of animal, sense and spontaneous mo- 
tion ; and the remaining complex idea, made up of 
the remaining simple ones of body, life, and nourish- 
ment, becomes a more general one, under the more 
comprehensive term vwena. And, not to dwell longer 
upon this particular, so evident in itself, by the same 
way the mind proceeds to body, substance, and at last 
to being, thing, and such universal terms, which stand 
for any of our ideas whatsoever. To conclude, this 
whole mystery of genera and species, which make 
such a noise in the schools, and are with justice so 
little regarded out of them, is nothing else but ab- 
stract ideas, more or less comprehensive, with names 
annexed to them. In all which this is constant and 
nnvariable, that every more general term stands for 
such an idea, and is but a part of any of those con- 
tained under it. 

§ 10. This may show us the reason 

genus *i8^or- ^^J* ^^ *^^ defining of words, which is 
finarily nothing but declaring their significations, 

made use of we make use of the genus, or next general 
in defini- yforA that comprehends it. Which is not 
**^'' out of necessity, but only to save the la- 

bour of enumerating the several simple ideas, which 
the next general word or genus stands for ; or, per- 
haps, sometimes the shame of not being able to do it. 
But though defining by geHM and d&jffeFenUa (I crave 
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leave to use these terms of art» though originally Latiu^ 
since they most properly suit those notions they are 
applied to) : I say, though defining by the genua b^ 
the shortest way, yet I think it may be doubted whe- 
ther it be the best. This I am sure, it is not the only^ 
and so not absolutely necessary. For definition being 
nothing but making another understand by woroi 
what idea the term defined stands for, a definition is 
best made by enumerating those simple ideas that 
are combined in the signification of the term defined : 
and if instead of such an enumeration men ha?e jAC* 
customed themselves to use the next general teritop 
it haa not been out of necessity, or for greater clear* 
ness, but for quickness and despatch sake. For, I 
think, that no one who desired to know what idea the 
word man stood for, if it should be said, that man 
was a solid extended substance, having life, sense, 
spontaneous motion, and the faculty of reasoning ; I 
doubt not but the meaning of the term man would be 
as well understood, and the idea it stands for be at 
least as clearly made known, as when it is defined to 
be a rational animal : which by the several definitions 
of animal, vivens, and corpus, resolves itself into those 
enumerated ideas. I have, in explaining the term 
man, followed here the ordinary definition of the 
schools : which though, perhaps, not the most exacts 
yet serves well enough to my present purpose. And 
one may, in this instance, see what gave occasion to 
the rule, that a definition must consist of genus and 
differentia : and it suffices to show us the little neces« 
sity there is of such a rule, or advantage in the strict 
observing of it. For definitions, as has been said, be- 
ing only the explaining of one word by several others, 
so that the meaning or idea it stands for may be cer^ 
tainly known ; languages are not silways so made a(s 
cording to the rules of logic, that every term can have 
its signification exactly and clearly expressed by two 
others. Experience sufficiently satisfies us to the 
contrary ; or else those who have made this rule have 
done ill, that they have given ws so few definitions 
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Gonformable to it. But of definitions more in the 
next chapter. 

General and § H- To return to general words, it is 
universal are pl^in by what has been said, that general 
icreatures of and universal belong not to the real ex- 
the under- istence of things, but are the inventions 
gtandmg. ^^^ creatures of the understanding, made 
by it for its own use, and concern only signs, whether 
words or ideas. Words are general, as has been said, 
when used for signs of general ideas, and so are ap- 
plicable indifferently to many particular things : and 
ideas are general, when they are set up as the repre- 
sentatives of many particular things ; but universality 
belongs not to things themselves, which are all of 
them particular in their existence ; even those words 
and ideas which in their signification are general. 
When therefore we quit particulars, the generals that 
rest are only creatures of our own making; their 
general nature being nothing but the capacity they 
are put into by the understanding, of signifying or 
representing many particulars. For the signification 
they have is nothing but a relation, that by the mind 
of man is added to them (1). 

(1) Against this the bishop of Worcester objects^ and our au- 
thor* answers as followeth: " However/'- saith the bishop^ '^the 
abstracted ideas are the work of the mind^ yet they are not mere 
creatures of the mind ; as appears by an instance produced of the 
essence of the sun being in one single individual : in which case it 
is granted^ That the idea may be so abstracted, that more suns 
might agree in it, and it is as much a sort, as if there were as many 
Buns as there are stars. So that here we have a real essence sub- 
sisting in one individual, but capable of being multiplied into more> 
and the same essence reiiiaining. But in this one sun there is a 
real essence, and not a mere nominal or abstracted essence: but 
suppose there were more suns, would not each of them have the 
real essence of the sun ? For what is it makes the second sun, but 
having the same real essence with the first ? If it were but a 
nominal essence, then the second would have nothing but the 



name." 



This, as I understand it^ replies Mr. Locke, is to prove that the 
abstract general essence of any sort of things or things of the 

* In his first letter. 
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§ 12. The next thing therefore to be ai..*^«i. 

•J J • I. X 1 • J r • •/» X* 'x Abstract 

considered is, what kind of signincation it ideas are tlie 
is that general words have. For as it is essences of 
evident, that they do not signify barely the genera 
one particular thing ; for then they would ^^ *^^^^ : 
not be general terms, but proper names ; so on the 
other side it is as evident, they do not signify a- 

same denomination^ v. g. of man or marigold^ hath a real being out 
of the understanding ? which^ I confess^ I am not able to conceive. 
Your lordship's proof here brought out of my essay, concerning 
the sun, I humbly conceive, will not reach it; because what ig. 
said there, does not at all concern the real but nominal essenoe^'^ 
as is evident from hence, that the idea I speak of there is a comr 
plex idea; but we have no complex idea of the internal constitii-^ 
tion or real essence of the sun. Besides, I say expressly, Tliat. 
our distinguishing substances into species, by nam^s, is not at all 
founded on their real essences. So that the sun being one of these 
substances, I cannot, in the place quoted by your lordship, be 
supposed to mean by essence of the sun the real essence of the sun, 
unless I had so expressed it. But all this argument will be at an! 
end, when your lordship shall have explained what you mean by^ 
these words, ^^ true sun." In my sense of them, any thing will lie! 
a true sun to which the name sun may be truly and properly ap- 
plied, and to that substance or thing the name sun may be thuy 
and properly applied, wliich has united in it that combination of 
sensible qualities, by which any thing else, that is called sim, is 
distinguished from other substances, t. e. by the nominal essence : 
and thus our sun is denominated and distmguished from a fixed 
star, not by a real essence that we do not know (for if we did, it is 
possible we should find the real essence or constitution of one of 
the fixed stars to be the same with that of our sun) but by a com- 
plex idea of sensible qualities co-existing, which, wherever they 
are found, make a true sun. And thus I crave leave to answer 
your lordship's question — ^^ For what is it makes the second sun 
to be a true sun, but having the same real essence with the first? 
If it were but a nominal essence, then the second would have no- 
thing but the name.*' 

I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal essence, it would have 
something besides the name, viz. That nominal essence which is 
sufficient to denominate it truly a sun, or to make it be a true sun, 
though we know nothing of that real essence whereon that nominal 
one. depends. Your lordship will then argue, that that real essence 
is in the second sun, and makes the second sun. I grant it, when 
the second sun comes to exist, so as to be perceived by us to have 
all the ideas contained in our complex idea, t. e. in our nominal 
essence of a sun. For should it be true (as is now believed by 
astrtmomers), that the real essence of the sun were in any of the 
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plurality : for man and men would then signify the 
same^ and the distinction of numbers (as the gram- 
marians call them) would be superfluous and useless. 
That then which general words signify is a sort of 
things ; and each of them does that^ by being a sign 
of an abstract idea in the mind^ to which idea^ as things 
existing are found to agree^ so they come to be ranked 

fixed stars^ yet such a star could not for that be by ns called a sun^ 
whilst it answers not our complex idea^ or nominal essence of a 
sun. But how far that will prove^ that the essences of things^ aa 
they are Imowable by us^ have a rosdity in them distinct &om that 
of abstract ideas in the mind^ which are merely creatures of the 
mind^ I do not see ; and we shall fisu^her inquu«> in considerioj^ 
yoar lordship's following words. " Therefore, ** say you, '* there 
must be a real essence in every individual of the same nnd." Yes, 
and I b^ leave of your lordship to say, of a different kind too. 
For that alone is it which makes it to be what it is. 

That every individual substance has real, intanal, individual, 
constitution, i, e. a real essence, that makes it to be what it is, I 
readily grant. Upon this your lordship says, ^^ Peter, James, and 
John, are all true and real men." Answer, Without doubt, sup- 
posing them to be men, they are true and real men, i . e. supposing 
the name of that species belongs to them. And so three bobaquea 
are all true and reied bobaques, supposing the name of that species 
of animals belongs to them. 

For I beseech your Iwdship to consider^ whether in your way of 
argument, by namjngthem, Feter, James, and John, names familiar 
to us, as appropriated to individuals of the species man, your lord- 
ship does not first suppose them men, and then very safely ask, 
whether they be not all true and real men ? But if I should ask your 
lordship whether Weween^ Chuckery, and Cousheda, were true 
and real men or no? your lordship would not be able to tell me, 
till, I having pointed out to your lordship the individuals called by 
those names, your lordship, by examining whether they had m 
them those sensible qualities which your lordsiiip has combined 
into that complex idea to which you give the speoifie name man, 
determined them all, or some of them, to be the species which you 
call man, and so to be true and real man ; which when your lord- 
ship has deten^ned^ it is plain you did it by that which is only the 
i^ominal essence, as not knowing the real one. But your lordship 
fiirther asks, '^What is it makep Peter, James, and John real 
men? Is it the attributing the genei^al Qame to them? No, cer- 
tainly ; but that the true and real essence of a man is in every one 
Qf them.*' 

1% when your lordship asks, ** Whdt makes them men ?" jrour 
lordsiiip used the word making in the proper sense for the efficient 
cause, and in that sense it were true, that the ess^ioe of a man. 
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under that nam^ ; or, ivhich is all one^ be of. that 
*ort. Whereby it is evident, that the essences of the 
sorts, or (if the Latin word pleases better) species of 
things, are nothing else but these abstract ideas. For 
the having the essence of any species being that which 
makes any thing to be (rf that species, and the coiih 
formity to the idea ta whieh the name is annexed be-^ 

2. e. tke mcHic essence of that species^ made a man ; it would un^ 
tbabtedhr Mkm, tfatfil.tikift moie iwiim had a reali^ beyond 
tlai of Deing only a general:abstraot idea in the mind. But whf 
it is said, that it is the tme and real «8senee of a man in every am 
of them that makes Feter, James, and John ttue and real meu^ the 
tme and real meaning of theee wurdi is no mora, but that ftbf 
eB seae e at that i^eeies, i, e. the properties answering the complek 
sUMtract idea to which the spedne name is given, being &und in 
them, that makes them be properly and truly called men, or is idie 
reason why they are called men. Your loraship adds, " And we 
muet be as certain of this, as we are thai they are men." 
- How, I beseedi your lordship, are we certain that they are meiip 
but only by our senses, findins those properti^ in them whieti 
answer the abstract complex i^, which is in our minds, of the 
emiecific idea to wliich we have annexed the specific name man? 
^is I take to be the true meanix^ of what your lordsiup Bays ia 
the next words, vi2. *' They take their denommation of beins men 
^m that common nature or essence whieh is in them ; " and I am 
fl(pt to think these words will not hold true in any other sense. 
' Your lordship*s fourth inference begins thus-— ^^ That the general 
idea is not made from the simple ideas by the mere act of the mind 
abettaeting from cfarcumstances, but from reason and oonsideratiaii 
of the nature of things." 

I thought, my lord, that reason and consideration had been acta 
of the mmd, mere acts of the mind, when any thing was done by 
them. Your lordship gives a reason for it, via. ^* For, when we see 
several individuals tnat have l^e same powers and {properties, wa 
ih^ice infer, that there must be something common to aU, which 
makes them of one kind." 

I grant the inference to be tme ; but must beg leave to deiEjr 
that this proves, that the genend idea the name is annexed to, is 
not made by the mind. I have said, and it agrees with what jonr 
lovdship here says, * That the mind, in making its eomplex ideas 
of substances, only fbllQws nature, and puto no ideas together, 
which are not ^supposed to have an umon in nature. Nobody 
joins the voice of a she^ with the shape of a horse ; nor the colour 
of lead with the ^ght and fixedness of geld, to be the complex 

•B.iu, c 6. § 28S, 39. 
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ing that which gives a right to that name ; the having 
the essence, and the having that conformity, must 
needs be the same thing ; since to be of any species^ 
and to have a right to the name of that species, is all 
one. As, for example, to be a man, or of the species 
man, and to have right to the name man, is the same 
thing. Again, to be a man, or of the species man, 

ideas of any real substances; unless he has a mind to fill his head 
with chimeras, and his discourses with unintelligible words. Men 
observing certain qualities always joined and existing togetW; 
therein copied nature, and of ideas so united, made their compleiic 
ones of substance/' &c. Which is very little different from what 
your loi'dship here says, that it' is from our:observatioiL of indiirw 
duals, that we come to infer, '^ that there is something- common to 
them all." But I do not see how it will thence follow, that the, 
general or specific idea is not made by the mere act of the mind,- 
'^ No," says your lordship, ^' there is something common to them 
all, which makes them of (me kind ; and if the difference of kindu 
be real, that which makes them all of one kind must not be a no- 
minal but real essence/' 

This may be some objection to the name of nominal essence j 
but is, as I humbly conceive, none to the thing designed by it. 
There is an internal constitution of things, on which their pr<^per- 
ties depend. This your lordship and I are agreed of, and this we 
call the real essence. There are also certain complex ideas, or 
combinations of these properties in men's minds, to which they, 
commonly annex specific names,- or names of 8(ni» or kinds of 
things. This, I believe, your lordship does not deny. These com- 
plex .ideas, for want of a better name, I have called nominal es- 
sences ; how properly, I will not dispute. But if any one will help 
me to a better name for them, I am ready to receive it ; tUl then, 
I must, to express myself, use this. Now, my lord, body, lif^ 
and the power of reasoning, being: not the real essence of a man, 
as I believe your lordship will agree, will your lordship say, that 
they are not enough to make the thing wherein they are found, of 
the kind called man, and not of the kind called baboon, because 
the difference of these kinds is real } If this be not real enough 
to make the thing of one kind and not of another, I do not see how 
animal rationale can be enough really to distinguish a man from a 
horse ; for that is but the nominal, not real essence of that kind, 
designed by the name man : and yet I suppose every one thinks it 
real enough to make a real difference between that and other kinds.. 
And if nothing will serve the turn, to biake things of one kind 
and not of another (which, as I have showed, signifies no more but 
ranking of them under different specific names) but their real un- 
known constitutions, which are the real essences we are speaking 
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and have the essence of a man is, the same thing 
Now since nothing can be a man, or have a right to 
the name man, but what has a conformity to the abs- 
tract idea the name man stands for ; nor any thing be 
a man, or have a right to the species man, but what 
has the essence of that species ; it follows, that the 
abstract idea for which the name stands, and the es^ 

of, I fear it would be a long while before we should have really 
different kind of substances^ or dis(tinct names for them^ unless we 
could distii^uish them by these differences^ of which we have no 
distinct conceptions. For I think it would not be readily answered 
me> if I should demand, wherein lies the real difference in the in- 
ternal constitution of a stag from that of a buck^ which are each 
of them very well known to be of one kind, and not of the other ; 
and nobody questions but that the kinds, whereof each of them is, 
are really different. 

Your lordship fjeirther says, ^^ And this difference doth not de« 
pend upon the complex ideas of substances, whereby men arbi<^ 
trarily join modes together in their ofiinds." I confess, my lord, I 
know not what to say to this, because I do not know what these 
complex ideas of substances are, whereby men arbitrarily join 
modes together in their minds. But I am apt to think there is a 
mistake in the matter, by the words that follow, which are these : 
'^For let them mistake in their complication of ideas, either in 
leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to them ; and left 
their ideas be what they please, the real essence of a man, and a 
horse, and a tree, are just what they were." 

The mistake I spoke of, I humbly suppose, is this, that things 
are here taken to oe distinguished by their real essences ; when, 
by the very way of speaking of them, it is dear, that they are al- 
ready distinguished by their nominal essences, and are so taken to 
be. For what, I beseech your lordship, does your lordship mean, 
when vou say, *^ The real essence of a man, and a horse, and a 
tree," but that there are such kinds already set out by the signi- 
fication of these names, man, horse, tree } And what, I beseech 
your lordship, is the signification of each of these specific names, 
but the ecsnplex idea it stands for? And that complex idea is the 
nominal essence, and nothing else. So that taking man, as jova 
lordship does here, to stand for a kind or sort of individuals, all 
which agree in that common complex idea, which that specific 
name stands for, it is certain that the real essence of all the indi- 
viduals comprehended under the specific name man, in your use 
of it, would be just the same ; let others leave out or put into their 
complex idea of man what they please ; because the real essence 
on which that unaltered complex idea, u e, those properties, depend, . 
most necessarily be concluded to be the same. 
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sence of the species, is one and the same. From 
whence it is easy to observe, that the essences of the 
sorts of things, and consequently the sorting of this, is 
the workmanship of the understanding, that abstracts 
and makes those general ideas. 
They are the § IS. I would not here be thought to 
workman- forget, much less to deny, that nature in 

For I take it for granted^ that in using the name man^ in this 
place, your lordship uses it for that complex idea which is in your 
lordship's mind of that species. So that your lordship, by putting 
it for, or substituting it in the place of that complex iaea where 
you say the real essence of it is just as it was, or the very same 
as it was, does suppose the idea it stands for to be steadily the 
same. For, if I change the signification of the word man, whereby 
it may not comprehend just the same individuals which in your 
lordship's sense it does, but shut out some of those that to your 
lordship are men in your signification of the word man> or take in 
0th«^ to which your lordship does not allow the name man ; I do 
not think you will say^ that the real essence of man in both these 
tenses is the same. And yet your lordship seems to say so^ when 
you say, '' Let men mistake in the complication of their ideas, ei- 
ther in leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to them ;*' 
and let their ideas be what they please, the real essence of the in- 
dividuals comprehended under the names annexed to these ideas^ 
will be the same : for so, I humbly conceive, it must be put, to 
make out what your lordship tdms at. For, as your lordship puts 
it, by the name of man, or any other specific name, your lordship 
seems to me to suppose, that that name stands for and not for the 
same idea, at the same time. 

For example, my lord, let your lordship's idea, to which you an- 
nex the sign man, be a rational animal : let another man's idea be 
a rational animal of such a shape ; let a third man's idea be of an 
animal ci such a size and shape, leaving out rationality; let a 
fourth's be an animal with a body of such a shape, and an imma- 
terial substance, with a power of reasoning; let a fifth leave out of 
his idea an immaterial substance. It is plain every one of these 
will call his a man, as well as your lordship ; and yet it is as plain 
that men^ as standing for all these distinct, complex ideas, cannot be 
supposed to have the same internal constitution, i. e. the same real 
essence. The truth is, every distinct abstract idea with a name to 
it, makes a real distinct kind, whatever the real essence (which we 
know not of any of them) be. 

And therefore I grant it true what your lordship says in the next 
Words, '^ And let the nominal essences differ never so much, the 
real common essence or nature of the several kinds are not at all 
altered by them," i. e. That our thoughts or ideas cannot alter the 
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the production of things makes several of ship of the 
them alike : there is nothing more ohvious, understand- 
especially in the races of animals^ and all i^^.^i^thave 
things propagated by seed. But yet, I datLi^he 
think, we may say the sorting of them similitude 
under names is the workmanship of the of things, 
understanding, taking occasion from the similitude it 
observes amongst them to make abstract general ideas^ 
and set them up in the mind, with names annexed to 
them as patterns or forms (for in that sense the word 
form has a very proper signification), to which as par- 
ticular things existing are found to agree, so they 
come to be of that species, have that denomination, or 
are put into that classis. For when ^e say, this is a man, 

real constitutions that are in things that exists there is nothins more 
certain. But yet it is true^ that the change of ideas to which we 
annex them^ can and does alter the signification of their names^ 
and thereby alter the kinds^ which by these names we rank and 
sort them into. Your lordship farther adds^ " And these real es** 
sences are unchangeable^" i. e, the internal constitutions are un- 
changeable. Of what^ I beseech your lordship, are the internal con- 
stitutions unchangeable ? Not of any thing that exists, but of God 
alone ; for they may be changed all as easily by that hand that 
made them, as the internal frame of a watch. What then is it 
that is undiangeable .^ The internal constitution, or real essence 
of a species ; which, in plain English, is no more but this, whilst the 
same specific name, v. g, of man, horse, or tree, is annexed to, or 
made the sign of, the same abstract complex idea, under which I 
rank several individuals ; it is impossible but the real constitution 
on which that unaltered, complex idea, or nominal essence de- 
pends, must be the same, t. e, in other words, where we find all the 
same properties, we have reason to conclude there is the same real, 
internal constitution from which those properties flow. 

But your lordship proves the real essences to be unchangeable, 
because God makes them, in these following words : ^^ For, how^ 
ever there may happen some variety in individuals by particular 
accidents, yet the essences of men, and horses, and trees, remain 
always the same ; because they do not depend on the ideas of men, 
but on the will of the Creator, who hath made several sort^ of 
beings." 

It is true, the real constitutions or essences of particular things 
existing do not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will of the 
Creator : but their being ranked into sorts, under such and such 
names, does depend, and wholly depend, on the ideas of men. 

n2 
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that a horse ; this justice, that cruelty ; this a watch, 
that a jack ; what do we else but I'ank things under 
different specific names, as agreeing to those abstract 
ideas, of which we have made those names the signs ? 
And what are the essences of those species set out and 
marked by names, but those abstract ideas in the 
mind ; which are as it were the bonds between parti- 
cular things that exist and the names they are to be 
Tanked under ? And when general names have any 
connexion with particular beings, these abstract ideas 
are the medium that unites them : so that the essences 
of species, as distinguished and denominated by us, 
neither are nor can be any thing but those precise 
abstract ideas we have in our minds. And therefore 
the supposed real essences of substances, if different 
from our abstract ideas, cannot be the essences of the 
species we rank things into. For two species may 
be one as rationally, as two different essences be the 
essence of one species : and I demand what are the 
alterations may or may not be in a horse or lead, with- 
out making either of them to be of another species ? 
In determining the species of things by our abstract 
ideas, this is easy to resolve : but if any one will regu- 
late himself herein by supposed real essences, he will, 
I suppose, be at a loss ; and he will never be able to 
know when any thing precisely ceases to be of the 
species of a horse or lead- 
Each di- § ^*- ^^^ ^^'^ ^"y ^^^ wonder, that 
stinct abs- I say these essences, or abstract ideas 
tract idea (which are the measures of name, and the 
is a distinct boundaries of species), are the workman- 
ship of the understanding, who considers, 
that at least the complex ones, are often, in several 
men, different collections of simple ideas : and there- 
fore that is covetousness to one man, which is not so 
to another. Nay, even in substances, where their abs- 
tract ideas seem to be taken from the things them- 
selves, they are not constantly the same ; no not in 
that species which is most familiar to us, and with 
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which we have the most intimate acquaintance : it 
having heen more than once doubted^ whether the 
foetus born of a woman were a man ; even so far, as 
that it hath been debated^ whether it were or were 
not to be nourished and baptized : which could not 
be, if the abstract idea of essence, to which the name 
man belonged, were of nature's making ; and were 
not the uncertain and various collection of simple 
ideas, which the understanding put together, and then 
abstracting it, affixed a name to it. So that in truth 
every distinct abstract idea is a distinct essence : and 
the names that stand for such distinct ideas are the 
names of things essentially different. Thus a circle 
is as essentially different from an oval as a sheep from 
a goat ; and rain is as essentially different from snow, 
as water from earth ; that abstract idea which is the 
essence of one being impossible to be communicated 
to the other. And thus any two abstract ideas, that 
in any part vary one from another, with two distinct 
names annexed to them, constitute two distinct sorts, 
or, if you please, species, as essentially different as 
any two of the most remote or opposite in the world. 

§ 15. But since the essences of things Real and 
are thought by some (and not without nominal es- 
reason) to be wholly unknown, it may not s®^^®- 
be amiss to consider the several significations of the 
word essence. 

First, essence may be taken for the being of any 
thing, whereby it is what it is. And thus the real in- 
ternal^ but generally, in substances, unknown consti- 
tution of things, whereon their discoverable qualities 
depend, may be called their essence. This is the 
proper original signification of the word, as is evident 
from the formation of it ; essentia^ in its primary no- 
tation, signifying properly being. And in this sense 
it is still used, when we speak of the essence of parti- 
cular things, without giving them any name. 

Secondly, the learning and disputes of the schools 
hscving been much busied about genus and species, tbQ 
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word essence has almost lost its primary signification ; 
and instead of the real constitution of things^ has been 
almost wholly applied to the artificial constitution of 
genus and species. It is true, there is ordinarily sup- 
posed a real constitution of the sorts of things ; and it 
18 past doubt, there must be some real constitution on 
which any collection of simple ideas co-existing must 
depend. But it being evident that things are ranked 
under names into sorts or species, only as they agree 
to certain abstract ideas to which we have annexed 
those names, the essence of each genus or sort comes 
to be nothing but that abstract idea which the general 
or sortal (if I may have leave so to call it from sort, 
as I do general from genus) name stands for. And 
this we shall find to be that which the word essence 
imports in its most familiar use. These two sorts of 
essences, I suppose, may not unfitly be termed, the 
one the real, the other the nominal essence. 
Constant § ^^' between the nominal essence and 

connexion the name there is so near a connexion^ 
between the that the name of any sort of things can- 
name and j^qj \^q attributed to any particular being 
^nce? ^^" ^^* what has this essence, whereby it an- 
swers that abstract idea, whereof that 
name is the sign. 

Supposition, § 17- Concerning the real essences of 
that species corporeal substances (to mention these 
^ h d^b" ^^^y)> there are, if I mistake not, two opi- 
§^ real^ nions. The one is of those, who, using 
essences, the word essence for they know not what, 

useless. suppose a certain number of those es- 

sences, according to which all natural things are made, 
and wherein they do exactly every one of them par- 
take, and so become of this or that species. The 
other and more rational opinion is, of those who look 
on all natural things to have a real, but unknown con- 
stitution of their insensible parts ; from which flow 
those sensible qualities which serve us to distinguish 
them one from another, according as we have occasion 
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to rank them into sorts under common denominations. 
The former of these opinions, which supposes these 
essences as a certain number of forms or moulds, 
wherein all natural things that exist are cast and do 
equally partake, has, I imagine, very much perplexed 
the knowledge of natural things. The frequent pro- 
ductions of monsters, in all the species of animals, and 
of changelings, and other strange issues of human 
birth, carry with them difficulties not possible to con-! 
sist with this hypothesis : since it is as impossible that 
two things, partaking exactly of the same real essence, 
should have different properties, as that two figures 
partaking of the same real essence of a circle should 
have different properties. But were there no other 
reason against it, yet the supposition of essences that 
cannot be known, and the making of them never- 
theless to be that which distinguishes the species of 
things, is so wholly useless and unserviceable to any 
part of our knowledge, that that alone were sufficient 
to make us lay it by, and content ourselves with such 
essences of the sorts or species of things as come 
within the reach of our knowledge : which, when seri- 
ously considered, will be found, as I have said, to be 
nothing else but those abstract complex ideas to which 
we have annexed distinct general names. 

5 18. Essences being thus distinguished Real and 
into nominal and real, we may farther nominal ea- 
observe, that in the species of simple ideas sence the 
and modes, they are always the same, but ^^ideas^d 
in substances always quite different. Thus modes, dif- 
a figure, including a space between three ferent in 
lines, is the real as well as nominal es- substances, 
sence of a triangle ; it being not only the abstract 
idea to which the general name is annexed, but the 
very essentia or being of the thing itself, that founda- 
tion from which all its properties flow, and to which 
they are all inseparably annexed. But it is far 
otherwise concerning that parcel of matter which 
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makes the ring on my finger, wherein these two es- 
sences are apparently different. For it is the real 
constitution of its insensible parts on which depend 
all those properties of colour, weight, fusibility, fixed- 
ness, &c. which are to be found in it, which constitu- 
tion we know not, and so having no particular idea of, 
have no name that is the sign of it. But yet it is its 
colour, weight, fusibility, fixedness, &c. which makes 
it to be gold, or gives it a right to that name, which 
is therefore its nominal essence : since nothing can be 
called gold but what has a conformity of qualities 
to that abstract complex idea, to which that name is 
annexed. But this distinction of essences belonging 
particularly to substances, we shall, when we come 
to consider their names, have an occasion to treat of 
more fully. 

Essences in- § 19- That such abstract ideas, with 
generable names to them, as we have been speaking 
and incor- of, are essences, may farther appear by 
ruptible. what we are told concerning essences, 

viz. that they are all ingenerable and incorruptible : 
which cannot be true of the real constitutions of 
things which begin and perish with them. All things 
that exist, besides their author, are all liable to change ; 
especially those things we are acquainted with, and 
have ranked into bands under distinct names or en- 
signs. Thus that which was grass to-day, is to-morrow 
the flesh of a sheep, and within a few days after be- 
comes part of a man : in all which, and the like 
changes, it is evident their real essence, i. e. that con- 
stitution, whereon the properties of these several things 
depended, is destroyed, and perishes with them. But 
essences being taken for ideas, established in the mind, 
with names annexed to them, they are supposed to 
remain steadily the same, whatever mutations the 
particular substances are liable to. For whatever 
becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, the ideas to 
which man and horse are annexed are supposed 
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nevertheless to remain the same ; and so the essences 
of those species are preserved whole and undestroyed, 
whatever changes happen to any or all of the indi- 
viduals of those species. By this means the essence 
of a species rests safe and entire, without the existence 
of so much as one individual of that kind. For were 
there now no circle existing anywhere in the world 
(as perhaps, that figure exists not anywhere exactly 
marked out)^ yet the idea annexed to that name would 
not cease to be what it is ; nor cease to be as a pattern 
to determine which of the particular figures we meet 
with have or have not a right to the name circle, and 
so to show which of them, by having that essence, was 
of that species. And though there neither were nor 
had been in nature such a beast as an unicorn, or such 
a fish as a mermaid ; yet supposing those names to 
stand for complex abstract ideas that contained no 
inconsistency in them, the essence of a mermaid is as 
intelligible as that of a man ; and the idea of an uni- 
corn as certain, steady, and permanent as that of a 
horse. From what has been said it is evident, that 
the doctrine of the immutability of essences proves 
them to be only abstract ideas ; and is founded on the 
relation established between them and certain sounds 
as signs of them; and will always be true as long as 
the same name can have the same signification. 

§ 20. To conclude, this is that which Recapitula- 
in short I would say, viz. that all the tion. 
great business of genera and species, and their es- 
sences, amounts to no more but this, That men making 
abstract ideas, and settling them in their minds with 
names annexed to them, do thereby enable themselves 
to consider things, and discourse of them as it were 
in bundles, for the easier and readier improvement 
and communication of their knowledge ; which would 
advance but slowly were their words and thoughts 
confined only to particulars. 
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CHAPTER IV, 
Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 



Names of 
simple ideas^ 
modes^ and 
substances^ 
have each 
something 
peculiar. 



1. Names of 
simple ideas 
and sub- 
stances inti- 
mate real 
existence. 



§ 1. Though all words, as I have 
shown, signify nothing immediately but 
the ideas in the mind of the speaker : yet 
upon a nearer survey we shall find that 
the names of simple ideas^ mixed modes 
(under which I comprise relations too), 
and natural substances, have each of them something 
peculiar and different from the other. For example ; 

§ 2. First, The names of simple ideas 
and substances, with the abstract ideas in 
the mind which they immediately signify, 
intimate also some real existence, from 
which was derived their original pattern. 
But the names of mixed modes terminate 
in the idea that is in the mind, and lead not the 
thoughts any farther, as we shall see more at large in 
the following chapter. 

§ 3. Secondly, The names of simple 
ideas and modes signify always the real 
as well as nominal essence of their species. 
But the names of natural substances sig* 
nify rarely, if ever, any thing but barely 
the n6minal essences of those species ; as 
we shall show in the chapter that treats 
of the names of substances in particular. 
3. Names of § 4- Thirdly, The names of simple 
simple ideas ideas are not capable of any definition ; 
undefinable. the names of all complex ideas are. It 
has not, that I know, been yet observed by any body 
what words are, and what are not, capable of being 
defined : the want whereof is (as I am apt to think) 
not seldom the occasion of great wrangling and ob- 
scurity in men's discourses, whilst some demand de- 
finitions of terms that cannot be defined ; and others 
think they ought not to rest satisfied in an explication 



2. Names of 
simple ideas 
and modes 
signify al- 
ways both 
real and 
ntmiinal es- 
sence. 
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made by a more general word, and its restriction (or 
to speak in terms of art, by a genus and diflFerence), 
when even after such definition made according to 
rule, those who hear it have often no more a clear 
conception of the meaning of the word than they 
had before. This at least I think, that the showing 
what words are, and what are not, capable of defini- 
tions, and wherein consists a good definition, is not 
wholly besides our present purpose ; and perhaps 
will afibrd so much light to the nature of these signs, 
and our ideas, as to deserve a more particular consi- 
deration. 

§ 5. 1 will not here trouble myself to jf a^ ^g 
prove that all terms are not definable from definable, it 
that progress in infinitum^ which it will would be a 
visibly lead us into, if we should allow Process in 
that all names could be defined. For if '«>^"'"- 
the terms of one definition were still to be defined by 
another, where at last should we stop ? But I shall, 
from the nature of our ideas, and the signification of 
our words, show why some names can, and others 
cannot, be defined, and which they are. 

§ 6. I think it is agreed, that a defini- What a de- 
tion is nothing else but the showing the finition is. 
meaning of one word by several other not synonymous 
terms. The meaning of words being only the ideas 
they are made to stand for by him that uses them, 
the meaning of any term is then showed, or the word 
is defined, when by other words the idea it is made 
the sign of, and annexed to, in the mind of the speaker, 
is as it were represented or set before the view of 
another, and thus its signification ascertained ; this 
is the only use and end of definitions ; and therefore 
the only measure of what is or is not a good defi- 
nition. 

§ 7. This being premised, I say that simple ideas 
the names of simple ideas, and those only, why unde- 
are incapable of being defined. The rea- ^^^1®- 
son whereof is this : that the several terms of a de- 
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finition, signifying several ideas^ they can all together 
by no means represent an idea, which has no compo- 
sition at all : and therefore a definition, which is pro- 
perly nothing but the showing the meaning of one 
word by several others not signifying each the same • 
thing, can in the names of simple ideas have no place. 
Instances; § 8. The not observing this difference 

motion. in our ideas, and their names, has pro- 

duced that eminent trifling in the schools which is so 
easy to be observed in the definitions they give us of 
some few of these simple ideas. For as to the greatest 
part of them, even those masters of definitions were 
fain to leave them untouched, merely by the Impossi- 
bility they found in it. What more exquisite jargon 
could the wit of man invent than this definition, *'The 
act of a being in power, as far forth as in power?'* 
which would puzzle iany rational man, to whom it 
was not already known by its famous absurdity, to 
guess what word it could ever be supposed to be the 
explication of. If TuUy, asking a Dutchman what 
" heweeginge** was, should have received this explica- 
tion in his own language, that it was ** actus entis in 
pofentia quatentis in potentia ;'* I ask whether any one 
can imagine he could thereby have understood what 
the word *^ heweeginge^* signified, or have guessed 
what idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his mind^ 
and would signify to another, when he used that sound. 
§ 9. Nor have the modern philosophers, who have 
endeavoured to throw off the jargon of the schools, and 
speak intelligibly, much better succeeded in defining 
simple ideas, whether by explaining their causes, or 
any otherwise. The atomists, who define motion to 
be a passage from one place to another, what do they 
more than put one synonymous word for another? 
For what is passage other than motion ? And if they 
were asked what passage was, how would they better 
define it than by motion? For is it not at least as 
proper and significant to say, passage is a motion 
from one place to another, as to say, motion is a pas£- 
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age, &c.? This is to translate^ and not to define, 
when we change two words of the same signification 
one for another ; which, when one is better understood 
than the other, may serve to discover what idea the 
unknown stands for ; but is very far from a definition, 
unless we will say every English word in the dictionary 
is the definition of the Latin word it answers, and 
that motion is a definition of motus. Nor will the 
successive application of the parts of the superficies 
of one body to those of another, which the Cartesians 
give us, prove a much better definition of motion, 
when well examined. 

§ 10. " The act of perspicuous, as far 
forth as perspicuous,*' is another peripa- ^^ 
tetic definition of a simple idea ; which though not 
more absurd than the former of motion, yet betrays 
its uselessness and insignificancy more plainly, be- 
cause experience will easily convince any one, that it 
cannot make the meaning of the word light (which it 
pretends to define) at all understood by a blind man ; 
but the definition of motion appears not at first sight 
so useless, because it escapes this way of trial. For 
this simple idea, entering by the touch as well as 
sight, it is impossible to show an example of any one, 
who has no other way to get the idea of motion but 
barely by the definition of that name. Those who 
tell us that light is a great number of little globules, 
striking briskly on the bottom of the eye, speak more 
intelligibly than the schools ; but yet these words, ever 
so well understood, would make the idea the word 
light stands for no more known to a man that under- 
stands it not before, than if one should tell him that 
light was nothing but a company of little tennis-balls, 
which fairies all day long struck with rackets against 
some men's foreheads, whilst they passed by others. 
For granting this explication of the thing to be true, 
yet the idea of the cause of light, if we had it ever so 
€xact, would no more give us the idea of light itself, 
as it is such a particular perception in us, than the 
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idea of the figure and motion of a sharp piece of steel 
would give us the idea of that pain which it is ahle 
to cause in us. For the cause of any sensation, and 
the sensation itself, in all the simple ideas of one 
sense, are two ideas ; and two ideas so different and 
distant one from another, that no two can he more so. 
And therefore should Des Cartes's globules strike ever 
so long on the retina of a man, who was blind by a 
gutta Serena, he would thereby never have any idea 
of light, or any thing approaching it, though he un- 
derstood what little globules were, and what striking 
on another body was, ever so well. And therefore 
the Cartesians very well distinguish between that 
light which is the cause of that sensation in us, and 
the idea which is produced in us by it, and is that 
which is properly light. 

g. , § 11. Simple ideas, as has been shown, 

ideas why ^^^ only to be got by those impressions 
undefinable^ objects themselves make on our mihds, 
farther ex- jjy the proper inlets appointed to each 
P^^^^- sort. If they are not received this way, 

all the words in the world, made use of to explain or 
define any of their names, will never be able to pro- 
duce in us the idea it stands for. For words being 
sounds, can produce in us no other simple ideas than 
of those very sounds, nor excite any in us but by that 
voluntary connexion which is known to be between 
them and those simple ideas which common use has 
mad^ them signs of. He that thinks otherwise, let 
him try if any words can give him the taste of a pine- 
apple, and make' him have the true idea of the relish 
of that celebrated delicious fruit. So far as he is told 
it has a resemblance with any tastes, whereof he has 
the ideas already in his memory, imprinted there by 
sensible objects not strangers to his palate, so far may 
he approach that resemblance in his mind. But this 
is not giving us that idea by a definition, but exciting 
in us other simple ideas by their known names ; which 
•will be still very different from the true taste of that 
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fruit itself. In light and colours, and all other simple 
ideas^ it is the same thing ; for the signification of 
sounds is not natural but only imposed and arbitrary^ 
And no definition of light or redness is more fitted or 
able to produce either of those ideas in us, than the 
sound light or red by itself. For to hope to produce 
an idea of light or colour by a sound, however formed, 
is to expect that sounds should be visible, or colours 
audible, and to make the ears do the office of all the 
other senses : which is all one as to say, that we 
might taste, smell, and see by the ears; a sort of 
philosophy worthy only of Sancho Pan^a who had 
the faculty to see Dulcinea by hearsay. And therefore 
he that has not before received into his mind, by the 
proper inlet, the simple idea which any word stands 
for, can never come to know the signification of that 
word by any other words or sounds whatsoever, put 
together according to any rules of definition. The 
only way is by applying to his senses the proper ob- 
ject, and so producing that idea in him, for which he 
has learned the name already. A studious blind man 
who had mightily beat his head about visible objects, 
and made use of the explication of his books and 
friends, to understand those names of light and co- 
lours which often came in his way, bragged one day 
that he now understood what scarlet signified. Upon 
which his friend demanding what scarlet was ? the 
blind man answered. It was like the sound of a trum- 
pet. Just such an understanding of the name of any 
other simple idea will he have, who hopes to get it 
only from a definition, or other words made use of to 
explain it. 

§ 12. The case is quite otherwise in 
complex ideas ; which consisting of several '^^^ ^^" , 

*i 'x • • .1 i» 1 trarysnowed 

simple ones. It is in the power of words, in complex 

standing for the several ideas that make ideas, by 

that composition, to imprint complex ideas instances of 

in the mind which were never there be- ^ ?*a*ue and 

/> 1 1 <i • 1 1 rainbow. 

tore, and so make their names be under- 
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stood. In such collections of ideas^ passing under 
one name, definition^ or the teaching the signification 
of one word by several others, has place, and may 
make us understand the names of things which never 
came within the reach of our senses, and frame ideas 
suitable to those in other men's minds, when they use 
those names: provided that none of the terms of the 
definition stand for any such simple ideas, which he 
to whom the explication is made has never yet had in 
his thought. Thus the word statue may be explained 
to a blind man by other words, when picture cannot ; 
his senses having given him the idea of figure, but 
not of colours, which therefore words cannot excite in 
him. This gained the prize to the painter against 
the statuary : each of which contending for the excel- 
lency of his art, and the statuary bragging that his 
was to be preferred, because it reached farther, and 
even those who had lost their eyes could yet perceive 
the excellency of it, the painter agreed to refer him- 
self to the judgment of a blind man; who being 
brought where there was a statue, made by the one, 
and a picture drawn by the other, he was first led to 
the statue, in which he traced with his hands all the 
lineaments of the face and body, and with great ad* 
miration applauded the skill of the workman. But 
being led to the picture, and having his hands laid 
upon it, was told that now he touched the head, and 
then the forehead, eyes, nose, &c as his hands moved 
over the parts of the picture on the cloth, without 
finding any the least distinction : whereupon he cried 
out, that certainly that must needs be a very ad- 
mirable and divine piece of workmanship which could 
represent to them all those parts, where he could nei- 
ther feel nor perceive any thing. 

§ 13. He that should use the word rainbow to one 

who knew all those colours, but yet had never seen 

^that phaenomenon, would, by enumerating the figure, 

largeness^ position, and order of the colours, so well 

define that word, that it might be perfectly under- 
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6t6od. But yet tluit definition, how exact and perfect 
soever, would never make a blind man understand it ; 
because several of the simple ideas that make that 
complex one, being such as he never received by sen- 
sation and experience, no words are able to excite 
them in his mind. 

§ 14. Simple ideas, as has been showed, ,p, - 

can only be got by experience, irom those complex 
objects which are proper to produce in us ideas when 
those perceptions. When by this means y> be made 
we have our minds stored with them, and t^*^^^ 
know the names for them, then we are in 
a condition to define, and by definition to understand 
the names of complex ideas, that are made up of them. 
But when any term stands for a simple idea, that a 
man has never yet had in his mind, it is impossible by 
any words to make known its meaning to him. When 
any term stands for an idea a man is acquainted with, 
but is ignorant that that term is the sign of it ; there 
another name, of the same idea which he has been 
accustomed to, may make him understand its mean- 
ing. But in no case whatsoever is any name, of any 
simple idea, capable of a definition. 

§ 15. Fourthly, But though the names 4. Names of 
of simple ideas have not the help of defini- simple ideas 
tion to determine their signification, yet ^^ doubt- 
that hinders not but that they are gene- 
rally less doubtful and uncertain than those of mixed 
modes and substances ; because they standing only for 
one simple perception, men, for the most part, easily 
and perfectly agree in their signification ; and there 
is little room for mistake and wrangling about their 
meaning. He that knows once that whiteness is the 
name of that colour he has observed in snow or milk, 
will not be apt to misapply that word, as long as he 
retains that idea ; which when he has quite lost, he is 
not apt to mistake the meaning of it, but perceives he 
understands it not. There is neither a multiplicity 
of simple ideas to be put. together, which makes the 

VOL. II. o 
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doubtfulness in the names of mixed modes; nor a 
supposed^ but an unknown real essence, with prop^r* 
ties depending thereon, the precise number whereof 
is also unknown, which makes the difficulty in the 
names of substances. But, on the contrary, in simple 
ideas the whole signification of the name is known at 
once, and consists not of parts, whereof more or less 
being put in, the idea may be varied, and so the sig? 
nification of name be obscure or uncertain. 

5 Simple § ^^' ^^^^'7* "^^^^ farther may be ob- 

ideas have served concerning simple ideas and their 

few ascents names, that they have but few ascents in 

tnhnedpros- lined prcedicamentali (as they call it) from 

dicamentalu j_i_i^ • ». \i 

the lowest species to the summum genus. 
The reason whereof is, that the lowest species being 
but one simple idea, nothing can be left out of it ; that 
so the difference being taken away, it may agree with 
some other thing in one idea common to them both ; 
which, having one name, is the genus of the other 
two : 1?. g. there is nothing that can be left out of the 
idea of white and red, to make them agree in one 
common appearance, and so have one general name ; 
as rationality being left out of the complex idea of 
man, makes it agree with brute, in the more general 
idea and name of animal: and therefore when, to avoid 
unpleasant enumerations, men would comprehend 
both white and red, and several other such simple 
ideas, under one general name, they have been fain to 
do it by a word which denotes only the way they get 
into the mind. For when white, red, and yellow are 
all comprehended under the genus or name colour, it 
sigmfies no more but such ideas as are produced in 
the mind only by the sight, and have entrance only 
through the eyes. And when they would frame yet 
a more general term, to comprehend both colours and 
sounds, and the like simple ideas, they do it by a word 
that signifies all such as come into the mind only by. 
one sense: and so the general, term quality, in its 
ordinary acceptation, comprehends colours, soundsn 
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tastes^ smells^ and tangible qualities, with distinction 
from extension, number, motion, pleasure and pain, 
whicir make impressions on the mind, and introduce 
their ideas by more senses than one, 

§ 17. Sixthly, The names of simple g. Names of 
ideas, substances, and mixed modes, have simj^e ideas 
also this difference ; that those of mixed ^^^^ ^ 
modes stand for ideas perfectly arbitrary ; ^ ^^'^"^* 
those of substances are not perfectly so, but refer to 
a pattern, though with some latitude ; and those of 
simple ideas are perfectly taken from the existence of 
things, and are not arbitrary at all. Which, what 
difierence it makes in the significations of their names, 
we shall see in the following chapters. . 

The names of simple modes differ little from those 
of simple ideas. 



CHAPTER V. 

Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. 

§ 1. The names of mixed modes being xhey stand 
general^ they stand, as has been shown, for abstract 
for sorts or species of things, each of wjiich ^^^> ^ 
has its peculiar essence. The essences oif ^ Ta^?" 
these species also, as has been showed, 
are nothing but the abstract ideas: in the mind, to 
Which the name is annexed. Thus far the names and 
essences of mixed modes have nothing but what is 
common to them with other ideas :. but if we take a 
little nearer survey of them, we shall find that they 
have something peculiai^ which perhaps may deserve 
our attention. 

§ 2. The first particularity I shall ob- 1. The ideas 
serve in them is, that the abstract ideas, they stand 
or, if you please, the essences of the seve- ^^ ^^ ™*^® 
ral species 'of mixed modes are made by aerstwi^nff. 
the understanding, wherein they differ 

o 2 
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from those of Bimple ideas : in which sort the mind 
has no power to make any one, but only receives such 
as are presented to it by the real existence of things 
operating upon it. 

2. Made ar- § 3* ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ place, these essences 
Intrarily^ of the species of mixed modes are not only 
and without made by the mind, but made very arbi* 
patterns. trerily, made without patterns, or refer- 
ence to any real existence. Wherein they differ from 
those of substances, which carry with them the sup* 
position of some real being, from which they are taken, 
and to which they are conformable. But in its coiniT 
plex id6as of mixed modes, the mind takes a liberty 
not to follow the existence of things exactly. It unites 
and retains certain collections, as so many distinct 
specific ideas, whilst others, that as often occur in 
nature, and are as plainly suggested by outward 
things, pass neglected, without particular names or 
specifications. Nor does the mind, in these of mixed 
modes, as in the complex idea of substances, examine 
them by the real existence of things i or verify ^em 
by patterns, contiaining such peculiar compositions in 
nature.r To know whether his idea of adultery br in- 
cest be right, will a man seek it any where amongst 
things existing ? Or is it true, because any one : has 
been witness to such an action ? No : biit it suffices 
here, that men have put together such a collection 
into one complex idea, that makes the archetype and 
specific idea, whether ever any such action were com- 
mitted in rerwn natura or no. 

How this is § 4. To understand this right, we must 

done. consider wherein this making of these 

complex ideas consists ; and that is not in the making 
any new idea, but putting together those which the 
mind had before. Wherein the mind does these three 
things ; first, it chooses a certain number ; secondly, 
it gives them connexion, and makes them into one 
idea ; thirdly, it ties them together by ia name. If we 
examine how the mind proceeds in these, and what 
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liberty it. takes iii them^ we shall easily observe how 
these essences of the species of mixed moded are the 
workmanship of the mind ; and consequently^ thait 
the species themselves are of men's makmg. 

§ 5. Nobody can doubts but that these jj^ijentiy 
ideas of miied modes are made by a vo- 8t1)ittitry^ in 
luntary collection of ideas put together in that ilie idea 
the mind^ independent from any original J? ^'^ '^ 
patterns in nature, who will but reflect ^^^^^ **- 
that this sort of complex ideas may be 
made, abstracted, and have names given them, and so 
a species be constituted, before any one individual of 
that species ever existed. Who can doubt but the 
ideas of sacrilege or adultery might be framed in the 
minds of men/ and have names given them; and so 
these species of mixed modes be constituted, before 
either of them was ever committed ; and might be as 
well discoursed of and reasoned about, and as certain 
truths discovered of them, whilst yet they had no 
being but in the understanding, as well as now, that 
they have but too frequently a real existence ? Where- 
by it is plain, how much the sorts of mixed modes are 
the creatures of the understanding where they hdVe 
a being as subservient to all the ends of real truth 
and knowledge, as when they really exist : and we 
cannot doubt but law-makers have often made laws 
about species of actions, which were only the crea- 
tures of their own understandings ; beings that had 
no other existence but in their own minds« And I 
think nobody can deny, but that the resurrection was 
a species of mixed modes in the mind before it really 
existed. 

§ 6. To see how arbitrarily these es- jngtauces • 
sences of mixed modes are made by the murder, in- 
mind, we need but take a view of almost cest, stab- 
any of them. A little looking into them ^^"S- 
will satisfy us, that it is the mind that combines seve- 
ral scattered independent ideas into one complex one, 
and, by the common. name it gives them, makes them 
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the essence of a certain species, without regulating 
itself hy any connexion they have in nature. For 
what greater connexion in nature has the idea of a 
man, than the idea of a sheep, with killing; that 
this is made a particular species of action, signified 
by the word murder, and the other not? Or what 
union is there in nature between the idea of the re- 
lation of a father, with killing, than that of a son, or 
neighbour ; that those are combined into one complex 
idea, and thereby made the essence of the distinct 
species parricide, whilst the other make no distinct 
species at all ? But though they have made killing a 
man's father, or mother, a distinct species fronr kill- 
ing his son, or daughter ; yet, in some other cases, 
son and daughter are taken in too, as well as father 
and mother ; and they are all equally comprehended 
in the same species, as in that of incest. Thus the 
mind in mixed modes arbitrarily unites into complex 
ideas such as it finds convenient ; whilst others, that 
have altogether as much union in nature, are left 
loose, and never combined into one idea, because they 
have no need of one name. It is evident, then, that 
the mind by its free choice gives a connexion to a 
certain number of ideas, which in nature have no 
more union with one another, than others that it 
leaves out : why else is the part of the weapon, the 
beginning of the wound is made with, taken notice 
of to make the distinct species called stabbing, and 
the figure and matter of the weapon left out ? I do 
not say this is done without reason, as we shall see 
more by and by ; but this I say, that it is done ^ by 
the free choice of the mind, pursuing its own ends ; 
and that therefore these species of mixed modes are 
the workmanship of the understanding ; and there is 
nothing more evident, than that, for the most part^ 
in the framing these ideas the mind searches not its 
patterns in nature, nor refers the ideas it makei^ to 
the real existence of things ; but puts such together^ 
as may best serve its own purposes, without tying 
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itself to a precise imitation of any thing that really 
exists. 

§ 7- But though these complex ideas^ -g^^ ^^ 
or essences of mixed modes^ depend on subseryient 
the mind^ and are made by it with great to the end of 
liberty ; yet they are not made at ran- language* 
dom^ and jumbled together without any reason at all. 
Though these complex ideas be not always copied 
from nature, yet they are always suited to the end 
for which abstract ideas are made : and though they 
be combinations made of ideas that are loose enough; 
and have. as little union in themselves, as several 
other to which the mind never gives a connexion that 
combines them into one idea ; yet they are always 
made for the convenience of communication, which is 
the chief end of language. The use of language is 
by short sounds to signify with ease and despatch ge- 
neral conceptions ; wherein not only abundance of 
particulars may be contained, but also a great variety 
of independent ideas collected into one complex one. 
In the making therefore of the species of mixed 
modes, men have had regard only to such combina- 
tions as they had occasion to mention one to dnothen: 
Those they have combined into distinct complex ideasi 
and given names to ; whilst others, that in nature have 
as near an union, are left loose and unregarded. For 
to go no farther than human actions themselves, if 
they would make distinct abstract ideas of all the 
varieties might be observed in them, the number 
must be infinite, and the memory confounded with 
the plenty, as well as overcharged to little purpose. 
It suffices, that men make and name so many com-i 
plex ideas of these mixed modes, as they find they 

^ have occasion to have names for, in the ordinary oc- 
currence of their affairs. If they join to the idea of 

^ ^killing the idea of father, or mother, and so make a 
dii^tinct species from killing a man's, son or neigh-* 
bour, it is because of the different heinousness of the 
Clime, and the distinct punishment is due to the 
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murdering a man's father and mother, different from 
what ought to be inflicted on the murder of a son or 
neighbour ; and therefore they find it necessary to 
m^ntion it by a distinct name, which is the end of 
Inakin^ that distinct combination* But though the 
ideas of mother and daughter are . so differently 
treated, in reference to the idea of killing, that the 
one is joined with it, to make a distinct abstract iden 
with a name, and so a distinct species, and the other 
not ; yet in respect of carnal knowledge, they are both 
taken in under incest : and that still for the same cosh 
venience of expressing under one name, and reckon- 
ing of one species, such unclean mixtures as have a 
peculiar turpitude beyond others ; and this to avoid 
circumlocutions and tedious descriptions. 
Whewofthe § 8- A moderate skill in diflferent lan- 
intranslat- g^ages will easily satisfy one of the truth 
aUew(urdB of this, it beiuff so obvious to observe 
of divers great store of words in one language, 
^^proof. 'which have not any that answer them in 

another. Which plainly shows that those 
of one country, by their customs and manner pf life^ 
have found occasion to make several complex ideas, 
and given names to them, which others never col- 
lected into. specific ideas. This could not have hap- 
pened, if these species were the steady workmanship 
of nature^ and not collections made and abstracted 
by the mind, in order to naming, and for the con- 
venience of communication. The term^ of our law, 
which are not empty sounds, "will hardly find words 
that answer them in the Spanish or Italian, no scanty 
languages ; much less, I think, could any one trans- 
late them into the Caribbee or Westoe tongues : and 
the Versura of the Romans, or Corban of the Jews, 
have no words in other languages to answer them ; 
the reason whereof is plain, from what has been saidt 
Nay, if we look a little more nearly into this matter, 
and exactly compare different languages, we shall 
find,^that though they have words which in transla- 
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tions and dictionaries are supposed to« answer one an- 
other^ yet there is scarce one of ten amongst the 
names of complex ideas^ especially of mixed mode^ 
that stands for the same precise idea^ which the word 
does that in dictionaries it is rendered hy. There 
are no ideas more common^ and less compounded^ than 
the measures of time^ extension, and weight, and the 
Latin names, hora, pes, libra, are without difficulty 
rendered by the English names, hour, foot, and pound : 
but yet there is nothing more evident, than that the 
ideas a Roman annexed to these Latin names were 
very far different from those which an Englishnian 
expresses by those English ones. And if either of 
these should make use of the measures that those of 
the other language designed by their names, he would 
be quite out in his account. These are too sensible 
proofs to be doubted ; and we shall find this much 
more so, in the names of more abstract and com- 
pounded ideas, such as are the greatest part of those 
which make up moral discourses ; whose names, when 
men come curiously to compare with those they are 
translated into, in other languages, they will find 
very few of them exactly to correspond in the whole 
extent of their significations. 

§ 9. The reason why I take so particular rpy^ ^j^^^ 
notice of this is, that we may not be mis- spedes to 
taken about genera and species, and their be made for 
essences, as if they were things regularly communica* 
and constantly made by nature, and had a ^''''' 
real existence in things ; when they appear, upon a 
more wary survey to be nothing else but an artifice 
of the understanding, for the easier signifying such 
collections of ideas as it should often have occasion 
to communicate by one general term; under which 
divers particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that 
abstract idea, might be comprehended. And if the 
doubtful signification of the word species may make 
it sound harsh to some, that I say the species of mixed 
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modes are made by the understanding ; yet^ I think, 
it can by nobody be denied^ that it is the mind makes 
.those abstract complex ideas^ to which specific names 
are given. And if it be true, as it is, that the mind 
makes the patterns for sorting and naming of things^ 
I leave it to be considered who makes the boundaries 
of the sort or species ; since with me species and sort 
have no other difference than that of a Latin and 
English idiom. 

In mixed § 10. The near relation that there is 

modes it is between species^ essences, and their ge- 
the name neral name, at least in mixed modes, will 

tnat ties the r xl t_ 'j ai« x •! 

combination farther appear, when we consider that it 
together, IS the name that seems to preserve those 
and makes it essences, and give them their lasting du- 
a species. ration. For the connexion between the 
loose parts of those complex ideas being made by the^ 
mind, this union, which has no particular foundation 
in nature, would cease again, were there not some- 
thing that did, as it were, hold it together, and keep 
the parts from scattering. Though therefore it be 
the mind that makes the collection, it is the name 
which is as it were the knot that ties them fast to- 
gether. What a vast variety of different ideas does 
the word triumphus hold together, and deliver to us 
as one species ! Had this name been never made, or 
quite lost, we might, no doubt, have had descriptions 
of what passed in that solemnity ; but yet, I think, 
that which holds those different parts together, in the 
unity of one complex idea, is that very word annexed 
to it ; without which the several parts of that would 
no more be thought to make one thing, than any 
other show, which, having never been made but once 
had never been united into one complex idea, under 
one denomination. How much therefore, in mixed 
modes, the unity necessary to any essence depends on 
the mind, and how much the continuation and fixing 
of that unity depends on the name in common use 
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annexed ta it, I leave to be coiiside^ed by those w^ifer 
look upon essences and species as real established- 
things in nature. 

§ 11. Suitable to this, we find, that men speaking^ 
of mixed modes, seldom imagine or take any oilhet^ 
for species of them, but such as are set out by naAier 
because they being of man's making only, in order 
to naming, no such species are taken notice of, or 
supposed to be, unless a name, be joined to it, as the 
sign of man's having combined into one idea several 
loose ones ; and by that name giving a lasting union 
to the parts, which could otherwise cease to have any, 
as soon as the mind laid by that abstract idea, and 
ceased actually to think on it. But when a name is 
once annexed to it, wherein the parts of that complex 
idea have a settled and permanent union ; then is the 
essence as it were established, and the species looked 
on as complete. For to what purpose should the 
memory charge itself with such compositions, unless 
it were by abstraction to make them general? And 
to what purpose make them general, unless it were 
that they might have general names, for the con* 
venience of discourse and communication ? Thus we 
see, that killing a man with a sword or a hatchet, are 
looked on as no distinct species of action ; but if the 
point of the sword first enter the body, it passes for 
a distinct species, where it has a distinct name ; as in 
England, in whose language it is called stabbing : 
but in another country, where it has not happened to 
be specified under a peculiar name, it passes not for 
a distinct species. But in the species of corporeal 
substances, though it be the mind that makes the 
nominal essence; yet since those ideas which are 
combined in it are supposed to have an union in na* 
ture, whether the mind joins them or no, therefore 
those are looked on as distinct names, without any 
operation of the mind, either abstracting or giving a 
name to that complex idea. ^ * 
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§ i^ Conformable, also to what has 
been said, concerning the essences of the 
species of mixed modes, that they are the 
creatures of the understanding, rather 
than the urorks of nature: conformable, 
I. say, to this, we .£nd that their names 
lead oiir thoughts to the mind, and no 
farther. When we speak of justice, or 
gratitude, we frame to ourselves no ima. 
gination of any thing existing, which 
we would conceive ; but our thoughts 
terminate in the abstract ideas of those virtues, and 
look not farther: as they do, when we speak of a 
horse, or iron^ whose specific ideas we consider, not, 
as barely in the mind, but as in things themselves, 
which afford the original patterns of those ideas. 
But in mixed modes, at least the most considerable 
parts of them, which are moral beings, we consider 
the original patterns as being in the mind ; and to 
those we refer for the distinguishing of particular 
beings under names. And hence I think it is, that 
these essences of the species of mixed modes are by a 
more particular name called notions, as, by a pecu- 
liar right, appertaining to the understanding. 

§ IS. Hence likewise we may learn, 
why the complex ideas of mixed modes 
are commonly more compounded and de- 
compounded than those of natural sub- 
stances. Because they being the work- 
manship of the understanding, pursuing 
only its own ends, and the conveniency of 
expressing in short those ideas it would 
make known to another, it does with 
great liberty unite often into one abstract idea things 
that in their nature have no coherence; and so, under 
one term, bundle together a great variety of com- 
pounded and decompounded ideas. Thus the name 
of procession ; what a great mixture of independent 
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ideas of persons^ habits, tapers; orders/ motions,, 
sounds/ does it contain in that complex one, whi^ 
the mind of man has arbitrarily put together, to ex^ 
press by that one namei Whereas the comj^ex idett» 
of the sorts of substances are usually inade up of oftlv 
a small number of simple ones ; and in the speciei'of 
animals, these two, viz. shape an<i voice, commofiiy 
make the whole nominalessence. : '.. • 

§ 14. Another thing We may observe -^ ' V'^ 
from what has been isaid is, that the names nrbced modej 
of mixed modes always signify (when they «tand alwa^ 
have any determinedsignification) the real fortheir rwl 
essences of their species. For these abs- ^^i^®"^^®*- .. 
tract ideas being the workmanship of the mind, and 
not referred to the real existence tof things^ there is 
no supposition of any thing more sigmfied by that 
name, but barely that complex idek: the mind itself 
has formed, which is all it would liave expressed by 
it : and is that on which all the properities of the spe* 
cies depend, and from which alone they all flow : aMd 
so inr these the real and nominal ^i^^nce is the same; 
which of what concernment it is to. thiQ certain know^ 
ledge of general truth, we shall see hereafter. i ' 

§ 15. This also may show us the rea- .^^ - "^. • 
son, why for the most^art the names of ^^S; 
mixed modes are got.before the ideas they usually gM 
stand for are perfectly known. Because brfore/tfcfc 
there being no species of these ordinarily ^- y . 
taken notice of, but what have names ; and those spe^ 
cies, or rather their essences, being abstract complex 
ideas made arbitrarily by the mind; it is convement; 
if not necessary, to know the names, .before one ende»^ 
vour to frame these complex ideas : unless a man^ill 
fill his head with a company of abstract complex ideas, 
which others having no names for, he has nothing to 
do with, but to lay by and forget again. I confess, 
that in the beginning of languages it was necessary to 
have the idea, before one gave it the name : and so it 
is still, where making a new complex idea, one also, by 
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ghring it a new name^ makes a new word. Btit thisr 
concerns not languages made, which have generally 
pretty well provided for ideas, which men have fre- 
quent occasion to have and communicate : and in such, 
1 ask, whether it be not the ordinary method, that 
children learn the names of mixed modes, before they 
have their ideas 7 What one of a thousand ever frames 
the abstract ideas of glory and ambition, before he has 
heard the names of them ? In simple ideas and sub- 
stances I grant it is otherwise ; which being such ideas 
as have a real existence and union in nature, the ideas 
and' names are got one before the other, as it hap- 
pens. 

Reason of § 16. What has been said here of mixed 

niy being ao modes, is with very little difference appli- 
lam on this cable also to relations ; which, since every 
aubject. ^^^ himself may observe, I may spare my- 

self the pains to enlarge on : especially, since what I 
have here said concerning words in this third book, 
will possibly be thought by some to be much more 
than what so slight a subject required. I allow it 
might be brought into a narrower compass ; but I was 
willing to stay my reader on an argument that ap- 
pears to me new, and a little out of the way (I am 
sure it is one I thought not of when I began to write)^ 
that by searching it to the bottom, and turning it 
on every side, some part or other might meet with 
every one's thoughts, and give occasion to the most 
averse or negligent to reflect on a general miscar- 
riage, which though of great consequence, is little 
taken notice of. When it is considered what a pud- 
der is made about essences, and how much all sorts 
of knowledge, discourse, and conversation are pestered 
and disordered by the careless and confused use and 
application of words, it will perhaps be thought worth 
while thoroughly to lay it open. And I shull be par- 
doned if I have dwelt long on an argument which I 
think therefore needs to be inculcated ; because the 
faults, men are usually guilty of in this kind, are not 
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only the greatest hindrances of true knowledge, but 
are so well thought of as to pass for it. Men would 
often see what a small pittance of reason and truth, 
or possibly none at all, is mixed with those huffiag 
opinions they are swelled with, if they would but look 
beyond fashionable sounds, and observe whati^^as 
are, or are not comprehended under those words witli 
which they are so armed at all points, and with which 
they so confidently lay about them. I shall imagine 
I have done some service to truth, peace, and leaiiib- 
ing, if, by any enlargement on this subject, I can m^ke 
men reflect on their own use of language ; and givQ 
them reason to suspect, that since it is frequent for 
others, it may also be possible for them to have some- 
times very good and approved words in their mouths 
and writings, with very uncertain, little, or no signi- 
fication. And therefore it is not unreasonable for 
them to be wary herein themselves, and not to be un- 
willing to have them examined by others. With this 
design, therefore, I shall go on with what I have far- 
ther to say concerning this matter. . i 



CHAPTER VI. 

Of the Names *of Substances. 

§ 1. The common names of substances, rj^^ ^^^ > 
as well as other general terms, stand for mon names 
sorts ; which is nothing else but the being of substances 
made signs of such complex ideas, wherein ^*^^ ^^ . 
several particular substances do, or might *^' ®* 
agree, by virtue of which they are capable of being 
comprehended in one common conception, and signi- 
fied by one name. I say, do or might agree : for 
though there be but one sun existing in the world, yet 
the idea of it being abstracted, so that more substances 
(if there were several) might each agree in it ; it is 
as much a sort, as if there were as many suns as there 
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are stars. They want not their reasons who think 
there are, and that each fixed star would answer th6 
idea the name sun stands for, to one who was placed 
in a due distance ; which, hy the way, may show tis 
how much the sorts, or, if you please, genera and 
species of things (for those Latin terms signify to me 
no more than the English word sort) depend on such 
collections of ideas as men have made, and not on the 
real nature of things ; since it is not impossible but 
that, in propriety of speech, that might be a sun to 
one, which is a star to another. 
The essence § *• '^^^ measure and bounclary of each 
of eacH sort s^'t, or species, whereby it is constituted 
is the abs- that partictilar sort, and distinguished 
tract idea. from Others, is that We call its essence, 
^hich is nothing but that abstract idea to which 
ihe name is annexed : so that every thing contained 
in that idea is essential to that sort. This, though it 
be all the essence of natural stlbstances that we know, 
or by which we distinguish them into sorts ; yet I call 
it by a peculiar name, the nominal essence, to di- 
stinguish it from the real constitution of substances, 
upon which depends this nominal essence, and all the 
properties of that sort ; which therefore, as has been 
said, may be called the real essence : v. g. the nominal 
essence of gold is that complex idea the word gold 
stands for, let it be, for instance, a body yellow, of a 
certain weight, malleable, fusible, and fixed. But the 
real essence is the constitution of the insensible parts 
of that body, on which those qualities and all the 
other properties of gold depend. How far these two 
are different, though they are both called essence, is 
obvious at first sight to discover. 
The nominal . § ^- f^^ though perhaps voluntary mo- 
and real es- tion, with sense and reason, joined to a 
sence dif- body of a certain shape, be the complex 
ferent. jj^^ |.q Yf\iiQ\i I, and others, annex the 

name man, and so be the nominal essence of the spe- 
cies so called ; yet nobody will say that complex idea 
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is the real essence and source of all those operations 
which are to be found^ in any individual of that sort. 
The foundation of all those qualities, which are the 
ingredients of our complex idea, is something quite 
different : and had we such a knowledge of that con- 
stitution of man, from which his faculties of moving, 
sensation and reasoning, and other powers flow, and 
on which his so regular shape depends, as it is possible 
angels have, and it is certain his Maker has ; we 
should have a quite other idea, of his essence than 
what now is contained in our definition of that spe- 
cies, be it what it will : and our idea of any individual 
man would be as far different from what it is now, as 
is his who knows all the springs and wheels and other 
contrivances within, of the famous clock at Stras* 
burgh, from that which a gazing countryman has for 
it, who barely sees the motion of the hand, and hears 
the clock strike, and observes only some of the out- 
ward appearances. 

S 4. That essence, in the ordinary use 
of the word, relates to sorts ; and that it Nothing es- 

• 1 i» i*ir* r senual toiii« 

IS considered m particular beings no tar- aividuals. 
ther than as they are ranked into sorts, 
appears from hence, that take but away the abstract 
iaeas, by which we sort individuals, and rank them 
under common names, and then the thought of any 
thing essential to any of them instantly vanishes ; we 
have no notion of the one without the other ; which 
plainly shows their relation. It is necessary for me 
to be as I am ; God and nature has made me so : but 
there is nothing I have is essential to me. An acci- 
dent, or disease, may very much alter my colour, or 
shape ; a fever, or fall, may take away my reason or 
memory, or both, and an apoplexy leave neither sense 
nor understanding, no nor life. Other creatures of 
my shape may be made with more and better, or- 
fewer and worse faculties than I have; and others 
may have reason and sense in a shape and body very 
different from mine. None of these are essential to 

VOL. II. p 
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the one^ or the other, or to any indiTidual whatever^ 
till the mind refers it to some sort or species of things ; 
and then presently, according to the abstract idea of 
that sort, something is found essential. Let any one 
examine his own thoughts, and he will find that 
as soon as he supposes or speaks of essential, the 
consideration of some species, or the complex idea, 
signified by some genersd name, comes into his mind ; 
and it is in reference to that, that this or that quality 
is said to be essential. So that if it be asked, whether 
it be essential to me or any other particular corporeal 
being to have reason ? I say no ; no more than it is 
essential to this white thing I write on to hare words 
in it. But if that particular being be to be counted 
of the sort man, and to have the name man given it^ 
then reason is essential to it, supposing reason to be a 
part of the complex idea the name man stands for ; aa 
It is essential to this thing I write on to contwi words; 
if I will give it the name treatise, and rank it under 
that species. So that essential, and not essential, relate 
only to our abstract ideas, and the names annexed ta 
them : which amounts to no more but this, that what- 
ever particular thing h^ not in it those qualities, 
which are contained in the abstract idea, which any 
general term stands for, cannot be ranked under that 
species, nor be called by that name, since that abstract 
idea is the very essence of that species. 

§ 5. Thus if the idea of body, with some people^ 
be bare extension or space, then solidity is not essential 
to body: if others make the idea, to which they give the 
name body, to be solidity and extension, then solidity 
is essential to body. That therefore, and that alone, 
is considered as essential, which makes a part of the 
complex idea the name of a sort stands n)r, without 
which no particular thing can be reckoned of that sort, 
nor be entitled to that name. Should there be found a 
parcel of matter that had all the other qualities that 
are in iron, but wanted obedience to the loadstone ; 
and would neither be drawn by it, nor receive direction 
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from it; would anyone question, whether it wanted any 
thing essential ? It would be absurd to ask, Whether 
a thing really existing wanted any thing essential to 
it. Or could it be demanded, Whether this made an 
essential or specific difference or no ; since we have no 
other measure of essential or specific^ but our abstract 
ideas ? And to talk of specific differences in nature, 
without reference to general ideas and names, is to talk 
unintelligibly. For I would ask any one. What is sut 
ficient to make an essential difference in nature, be^ 
tween any two particular beings, without any regard 
had to some abstract idea, which is looked upon as the 
essence and standard of a species ? All such patterns 
and standards being quite laid aside, particular beings, 
considered barely in themselves, will be found to have 
all their qualities equally essential ; and every thing, 
in each individual, will be essential to it, or, which is 
more, nothing at all. For though it may be reasonable 
to ask. Whether obeying the magnet be essential to 
iron ? yet, I think, it is very improper and insigni- 
ficant to ask. Whether it be essential to the particular 
parcel of matter I cut my pen with, without con- 
sidering it under the name iron, or as being of a cer- 
tain species ? And if, as has been said, our abstract 
ideas, which have names annexed to them, are the 
boundaries of species, nothing can be essential bui 
what is contained in those ideas. 

§ 6. It is true, I have often mentioned a real es- 
sence, distinct in substances from those abstract ideas 
of them, which I call their nominal essence. By this 
real essence I mean the real constitution of any thing, 
which is the foundation of all those properties that are 
combined in, and are constantly found to co-exist with 
the nominal essence; that particular constitution 
which every thing has within itself, without any re- 
lation to any thing without it. But essence, even in this 
sense, relates to a sort, and supposes a species : for 
being that real constitution, on which the propertieisj 
depend, it necessarily supposes a sort of things, pro?- 

p 2 
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perties belortging only to species, and not to indi- 
viduals ; V. g. supposing the nominal essence of gold 
to be a body of such a peculiar colour and weight, 
with malleability and fusibility, the real essence is that 
constitution of the parts of matter, on which these 
qualities and their union depend ; and is also the 
foundation of its solubility in aqua regia and other pro- 
perties accompanying that complex idea. Here are 
essences and properties, but all upon supposition of a 
sort, or general abstract idea, which is considered as 
immutable : but there is no individual parcel of miatter, 
to which any of these qualities are so annexed, as to 
be essential to it, or inseparable from it. That which 
is essential belongs to it as a condition, whereby it is 
of this or that sort : but take away the consideration 
of its being ranked under the name of some abstract 
idea, and then there is nothing necessary to it, nothing 
inseparable from it. Indeed, as to the real essences of 
substances, we only suppose their being, without pre- 
cisely knowing what they are : but that which annexes 
them still to the species, is the nominal essence, of 
which they are the supposed foundation and cause. 
Thenominal § 7« The next thing to be considered 
essence is, by which of those essences it is that 

bounds the substances are determined into sorts, or 
^^^^ species ; ai>d that, it is evident, is by the 

nominal essence. For it is that alone that the name, 
which is the mark of the sort, signifies. It is impossible 
therefore that any thing should determine the sorts 
of things, which we rank under general names, but 
that idea which that name is designed as a mark for ; 
which is that, as has been shown, which we call no- 
minal essence. Why do we say, this is a horse, and that 
a mule ; this is an animal, that an herb ? How comes 
any particular thing to be of this or that sort, but 
because it has that nominal essence, or, which is all 
one, agrees to that abstract idea that name is an- 
nexed to ? And I desire any one but to reflect on his 
own thoughts, when he hears or speaks of any of those. 
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or other names of substances, to know what sort of 
essences they stand for. 

§ 8. And that the species of things to us are nothing 
but the ranking them under distinct names^ according 
to the complex ideas in us, and not according to pre- 
cise, distinct, real essencesin them; is plain from hence, 
that we find many of the individuals that are ranked 
into one sort, called by one common name, and so 
received as being of one species, have yet quaiitieiE^ 
depending on their real constitutions, as far different 
one from another, as from others, from which they are 
accounted to differ specifically. This, as it is easy td 
be observed by all who have to do with natural bodies; 
so chemists especially are often, by sad experience, 
convinced of it, when they, sometimes in vain, seek 
for the same qualities in one parcel of sulphur, anti- 
mony or vitriol, which they have found in others. For 
though they are bodies of the same species, having the 
same nominal essence, under the same name; yet do 
they often, upon severe ways of examination, betray 
qualities so different one from another, as to frustrate 
the expectation and labour of very wary chemists. But 
if things were distinguished into species, according to 
their real essences, it would be as impossible to find 
different properties in any two individual substances of 
the same species, as it is to find different properties in 
two circles or two equilateral triangles. That is pro- 
perly the essence to us, which determines every parti- 
cular to this or that classis; or, which is the same 
thing, to this or that general name : and what can that 
be else, but that abstract idea, to which that name is 
annexed ? and so has, in truth, a reference, not so 
much to the being of particular things, as to their ge- 
neral denominations. 

§ 9. Nor indeed can we rank and sort Not the real 
things, and consequently (which is the end essence, 
of sorting) denominate them by their real which we 
essences, because we know them not. Our °^ ^^** * 
faculties carry us no farther towards the knowledge and 
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distinction of substances^ than a collection of those -sen* 
sible ideas which we observe in them : which, however 
made with the greatest diligence and exactness we are 
capable of, yet is more remote from the true internal 
constitution, from which those qualities flow, than, as 
I said, a countryman's idea is from the inward con- 
trivance of that famous clock at Strasburgh, whereof 
he only sees the outward figure and motions. There is 
not so contemptible a plant or animal, that does not 
confound the most enlarged understanding. Though 
the familiar use of things about us take off our wonder, 
yet it cures not our ignorance. When we come to ex- 
amine the stones we tread on, or the iron we daily 
handle, we presently find we know not their make, and 
can give no reason of the different qualities we find in 
them. It is evident the internal constitution, whereon 
their properties depend, is unknown to us. For to go 
no farther than the grossest and most obvious we can 
imagine amongst them, what is that texture of parts, 
that real essence, that makes lead and antimony fusible ; 
wood and stones not ? What makes lead and iron malle-* 
able, antimony and stones not ? And yet how infinitely 
these come short of the fine contrivances, and uncon- 
ceivable real essences of plants or animals, every one 
knows. The workmanship of the all-wise and power- 
ful God, in the great fabric of the universe, and every 
part thereof, farther exceeds the capacity and compre- 
hension of the most inquisitive and intelligent man, 
than the best contrivance of the most ingenious man 
doth the conceptions of the most ignorant of rational 
creatures. Therefore we in vain pretend to range things 
into sorts, and dispose them into certain classes, under 
names, by their real essences, that are so far from our 
discovery or comprehension. A blind man may as soon 
sort things by their colours, and he that has lost his 
smell as well distinguish a lily and a rose by their 
odours, as by those internal constitutions which he 
knows not. He that thinks he can distinguish sheep 
and goats by their real essences, that are unknown to 
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him, may be pleased to try his skill in those species, 
called cassiowary and querechinchio ; and by their 
internal real essences determine the boundaries of 
those species, without knowing the complex idea 
of sensible qualities that each of those names stand 
for, in the countries where those animals are to be 
found. 

§ 10. Those therefore who have been 
taught, that, the several species of sub- ^^^^.^J^^^ 
stances had their distinct internal sub- which we' 
stantial forms ; and that it was those forms know less, 
which made the distinction of substances into their 
true species and genera ; were led yet farther out of 
the way, by having their minds set upon fruitless in- 
quiries after substantial forms, wholly unintelligible, 
and whereof we have scarce so much as any obscure 
or confused conception in general. 

§ 11. That our ranking and distinguish- That the no- 
ing natural substances into species,consists minal es- 
in the nominal essences the mind makes, ^®"^ ?® *^* 
and not in the real essences to be found disthiffui^^ 
in the things themselves, is farther evident species far- 
from our ideas of. spirits. For the mind ther evident 
getting, only by reflecting on its own ope- ^^^ spirits, 
rations, those simple ideas which it attributes to spirits, 
it hath, or can have no other notion of spirit, but by 
attributing all those operations, it finds in itself, to a 
sort of beings, without consideration of matter. And 
even the most advanced notion we have of God is but 
attributing the same simple ideas which we have got 
from reflection on what we find in ourselves, and which 
we conceive to have more perfection in them, than 
would be in their absence ; attributing, I say, those 
simple ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus 
having got, from reflecting on ourselves, the idea of 
existence, knowledge, power, and pleasure, each of 
which we find it better to have than to want; and the 
more we have of each the better; joining all these 
together, with infinity to each of them, we have the 
complex idea of an eternal, omniscient, omnipotent. 
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infinitely wise and happy Being. And though we are 
told, that there are different species of angek, yet we 
know not how to frame distinct specific ideas of thein: 
not out of any conceit that the existence of more spe^ 
cies than one of spirits isimpossible, but because having 
no more simple ideas (nor being able to frame more) 
applicable to such beings, but only those few taken 
from ourselves, and from the actions of our own minds 
in thinking, and being delighted, and moving several 
parts of our bodies, we can no otherwise distinguish 
m our conceptions the several species of spirits oiie 
from another, but by attributing those operations and 
powers, we find in ourselves, to them in a higher or 
lower degree: and so have no very distinct specific 
ideas of spirits, except only of God, to whom we at- 
tribute both duration, and all those other ideas with 
infinity; to the other spirits, with limitation. Nor as 
I humbly conceive do we, between God and them in 
our ideas, put any difierence by any number of simple 
ideas, which we have of one and not of the other, but 
only that of infinity. All the particular ideas of exist- 
ence, knowledge, will, power, and motion, &c. being 
ideas derived from the operations of our minds, we at- 
tribute all of them to all sorts of spirits, with the 
difference only of degrees, to the utmost we can ima- 
gine, even infinity, when we would frame, as well as 
we can, an idea of the first being ; who yet, it is cer- 
tain, is infinitely more remote, in the real excellency 
of his nature, from the highest and perfectest of all 
created beings, than the greatest man, nay purest 
seraph, is from the most contemptible part of matter; 
and consequently must infinitely exceed what our 
narrow understandings can conceive of him. 

Whereof § ^^' ^^ ^^ ^^^ impossible to conceive, 

there are nor repugnant to reason, that there may 

probably be many species of spirits, as much »e^ 

Ses * parated and diversified one from another 

^ by distinctproperties whereof we have no 

ideas, as the species of sensible things are distinguished 
one from another by qualities which we know and obr 
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serve in them. ' That there should be more species of 
intelligent creatures above us^ than there are of sensible 
and material below us, is probable to. me from hence ; 
that in all the visible corporeal world, we see no chasmsi 
or gaps. All quite dawn from us the descent is by easy 
steps, and a continued series of things> that in each 
remove differ very little one from the other. There 
are fishes that have wings, and are not strangers to the 
airy region; and there are some birds that are inha- 
bitants of the water, whose blood is cold as fishes, and 
their flesh so like in taste, that the scrupulous are air 
lowed them on fish-days. There are animals so near of 
kin both to birds and beasts, that they are in the 
middle between both : amphibious animals link the ter- 
restrial and aquatic together ; seals live at land and sea^ 
and porpoises have the warm blood and entrails pf a 
hog, not to. mention what is confidently reported of 
mermaids or sea-men. There are some brutes, that 
seem to have as much knowledge and reason as som^ 
that are called men ; and the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are so nearly joined, that if you will take the 
lowest of one, and the highest of the other, there will 
scarce be perceived any great difference between them ; 
and so on till we come to the lowest and the most in- 
organical parts of matter, we shall find every where, 
that the several species are linkedtogether, and differ 
but in almost insensible degrees. And when we cour 
sider the infinite power aiid wisdom of the Maker, we 
have reason to think, that it is suitable to the magni- 
ficent harmony of the universe, and the great design 
and infinite goodness of the architect, that the species 
of creatures should also, by gentle degrees, ascend up- 
ward from us toward his infinite perfection, as we see 
they gradually descend from us downwards : which if 
it be probable, we have reason then to be persuaded, 
that there are far more species of creatures above us 
than there are beneath : we being, in degrees of per- 
fection, much more remote from the infinite being of 
:God, than we are from the lowest state of being# and 
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that which approaches nearest to nothing. And yet of 
all those distinct species, for the reasons above said> 
we have no clear distinct ideas. . 
_^ . § IS* But to return to the species of 

2^^Xa corporeal substances. If I should ask any 
ofi^ spe- one^ whether ice and water were two di- 
xies, proved stiuct species of things, I doubt not but I 
bam water ghould be answered in the affirmative : and 
*^' it cannot be denied, but he that says they 

are two distinct species is in the right. But if an 
Englishman, bred in Jamaica, who perhaps had never 
seen nor heard of ice, coming into England in the win- 
ter, find the water, he put in his basin at night, in a 
great part frozen in the morning, and not knowing any 
peculiar name it had, should call it hardened water ; I 
ask, whether this would be a new species to him dif- 
ferent from water ? And, I think, it would be an- 
swered here, it would not be to him a new species, no 
more than congealed jelly, when it is cold, is a distinct 
species from the same jelly, fluid and warm ; or than 
liquid gold in the furnace is a distinct species from 
hard gold in the hands of a workman. And if this be 
ISO, it is plain, that our distinct species are nothing but 
distinct complex ideas, with distinct names annexed 
to them. It is true, every substance that exists has its 
peculiar constitution, whereon depend those sensible 
qualities and powers we observe in it ; but the ranking 
of things into species, which is nothing but sorting 
them under several titles, is done by us according to 
the ideas that we have of them: which though sufficient 
to distinguish them by names, so that we may be able 
to discourse of them, when we have them not present 
before us ; yet if we suppose it to be done by their real 
internal constitutions, and that things existing are di- 
stinguished by nature into species, by real essences, 
according as we distinguish them into species by 
names, we shall be liable to great mistakes. 
Pifl&cultw § 14- To distinguish substantial beings 

ikgftmst a into species, according to the usual sup* 
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position, that there are certain precise certidn 
essences or forms of things, whereby all number of 
the individuals existing are by nature realessencei. 
distinguished into species^ these things are necessary ; 

§ 15. First, To be assured that nature, in the pro- 
duction of things, always designs them to partake of 
certain regulated established essences, which are to be 
the models of all things to be produced. This, in that 
crude sense it is usually proposed, would need some 
better explication before it can fully be assented to. 

§ 16. Secondly, It would be necessary to know 
whether nature always attains that essence it designs 
in the production of things. The irregular and mon- 
strous births, that in divers sorts of animals have been 
observed, will always give us reason to doubt of one 
or both of these. 

§ 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined whether 
those we call monsters be really a distinct species, ac- 
cording to the scholastic notion of the word species ; 
jsince it is certain that every thing that exists has its 
particular constitution ; and yet we find that some of 
these monstrous productions have few or none of those 
qualities, which are supposed to result from and ac- 
conipany the essence of that species, from whence they 
derive their originals, and to which, by their descent^ 
they seem to belong. 

§ 18. Fourthly, The real essences of Oumomi- 
those things, which we distinguish into nal essence* 
species, and as so distinguished we name °^^^^ 
ought to be known ; i. e. we ought to have perfect col- 
ideas of them. But since we are ignorant lections of 
in these four points, the supposed real es- properties, 
sences of things stand us not in stead for the di- 
stinguishing substances into species. 

§ 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this 
case would be, that having framed perfect complex 
ideas of the properties of things, flowing from their 
different real essences, we should thereby distinguish 
them into species. But neither can this be done ; for 
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being ignorant of the real essence itself it is impossible 
to know all those properties that flow from it^ and are 
BO annexed to it^ that any one of them being away, we 
may certainly conclude, that that essence is not there^ 
and so the thing is not of that species. We can never 
know what is the precise number of properties de- 
pending on the real essence of gold, any one of which 
failing, the real essence of gold, and consequently gold, 
would not be there, unless we knew the real essence 
of gold itself, and by that determined that species. By 
the word gold here, I must be understood to design a 
particular piece of matter ; r. g. the last guinea that 
was coined. For if it should stand herein its ordinary 
signification for that complex idea, which I or any one 
else calls gold ; i. e. for the nominal essence of gold, it 
would be jargon : so hard is it to show the various 
meaning and imperfection of words, when we have 
nothing else but words to do it by. 

§ 20. By all which it is clear, that our distin- 
guishing substances into species by names, is not at 
all founded on their real essences ; nor can we pretend 
to range and determine them exactly into species, 
according to internal essential differences. 
But such a § 21* 2"* since, as has been remarked, 

ooUection as we have need of general words, though we 
our name know not the real essences of things ; all 
stands for. ^g ^^^ j^ jg ^^ collect such a number of 

simple ideas, as by examination we find to be united . 
together in things existing, and thereof to make one 
complex idea : which, though it be not the real essence 
of any substance that exists, is yet the specific essence, 
to which our name belongs, and is convertible with it ; 
by which we may at least try the truth of these nominal 
essences. For example, there be that say, that the 
essence of body is extension : if it be so we can 
never mistake in putting the essence of any thing for 
the thing itself. Let us then in discourse put extension 
for body ; and when we would say that body moves, 
\s!t us say that extension moves, and see how ill it will 
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look. He that should say that one extension by im- 
pulse moves another extension, would, by the bare ex- 
pression, sufficiently show the absurdity of such a no-*, 
tion. The essence of any thing, in respect of us, is the 
whole complex idea, comprehended and marked by that 
name ; and in substances, besides the several distinct 
simple ideas that make them up, the confused on6 of 
substance, or of an unknown support and cause of their 
union, is always a part : and therefore the essence of 
body is not bare extension, but an extended solid 
thing ; and so to say an extended solid thing moves, 
or impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as 
to say, body moves or impels. Likewise to say, that 
a rational animal is capable of conversation, is all one 
as to say a man. But no one will say, that rationality 
is capable of conversation, because it makes not the 
whole essence to which we give the name man. 

§ 22. There are creatures in the world Our abstract 
that have shapes like ours, but are hairy, ideas are to 
and want lan^^uafice and reason. There are ^' *^® ?^* 
naturals amongst us that have perfectly cies • in- 
our shape, but want reason, and some of stance in 
them language too. There are creatures, t^a* ©^ "aa- 
as it is said (*' sit fides penes auctorem," but there ap- 
pears no contradiction that there should be such) that, 
with language and reason, and a shape in other things 
agreeing with ours, have hairy tails ; others where 
the males have no beards, and others where the females 
have. If it be asked, whether these be all men or no, 
all of human species ? it is plain, the question refers 
only to the nominal essence : for those of them to whom 
the definition of the word man, or the complex idea 
signified by that name, agrees, are men, and the other 
not. But if the inquiry be made concerning the sup- 
posed real essence, and whether the internal constitu- 
tion and frame of these several creatures be specifically 
different, it is wholly impossible for us to answer, no 
part of that going into our specific idea ; only we have 
reason to think, that where the faculties or outward 
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frame so much differs^ the internal constitution is not 
exactly the same. But what difference in the internal 
real constitution makes a specific difference^ it is in 
vain to inquire ; whilst our measui'es of species he, as 
they are, only our abstract ideas, which we know ; 
and not that internal constitution, which makes no part 
of them. Shall the difference of hair only on the skin, 
be a mark of a different internal specific constitution 
between a changeling and a drill, when they agree in 
shape, and want of reason and speech ? And shall not 
the want of reason and speech be a sign to us of dif- 
ferent real constitutions and species between a change- 
ling and a reasonable man ? And so of the rest, if we 
pretend that distinction of species or sorts is fixedly 
established by the real frame and secret constitutions 
of things. 

Species not § 23. Nor let any one say, that the 

diatinguish- power of propagation in animals by the 
ed by gene- mixture of male and female, and in plants 

by seeds, keeps the supposed real spe- 
cies distinct and entire. For granting this to be 
true, it would help us in the distinction of the spe- 
cies of things no farther than the tribes of animals 
and ' vegetables. What must we do for the rest? 
But in those too it is not sufficient : for if history 
lie not, women have conceived by drills ; and what 
real species, by that measure, such a production will 
be in nature, will be a new question : and we have 
reason to think this is hot impossible, since mules and 
jumarts, the one from the mixture of an ass and 
a mare, the other from the mixture of a bull and 
a mare, are so frequent in the world. I once saw 
a creature that was the issue of a cat and a rat, and 
had the plain marks of both about it ; wherein nature 
aopeared to have followed the pattern of neither sort 
afone, but to have jumbled them together. To whicfh, 
he that shall add the monstrous productions that are so 
frequently to be met with in nature, will find it hard, 
even in the race of animals, to determine by the pe- 
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digree of what species every animars issue is : and be 
at a loss about the real essence, which he thinks cer- 
tainly conveyed by generation, and has alone a right 
to the specinc name. But farther, if the species of 
animals and plants are to be distinguished only by 
propagation, must I go to the Indies to see the sire 
and dam of the one, and the plant from which the seed 
was gathered that produced the other, toknow whether 
this be a tiger, or that tea ? 

§ 24. Upon the whole matter, it is 
evident, that it is their own collections of ^^ ""^ 
sensible qualities, that men make the es- forms, 
sences of their several sorts of substances ; 
and that their real internal structures are not con«> 
sidered by the greatest part of men, in the sorting 
them. Much less were any substantial forms ever 
thought on by any, but those who have in this one 
part of the world learned the language of the schools : 
and yet those ignorant men, who pretend not any 
insight into the real essences, nor trouble themselves 
about substantial forms, but are content with knowing 
things one from another by their sensible qualities^ 
are often better acquainted with their differences, can 
more nicely distinguish them from their uses,and better 
know what they expect from each, than those learned 
quick-^ghted men^ who look so deep into them, and 
talk so confidently of something more hidden and 
essential. 

§ 25. But supposing that the real es- xhe gpecifie 
sences of substances were discoverable by essences are 
those that would severely apply them- made by the 
selves to that inquiry, yet we could not °"^ 
reasonably think, that the ranking of things under 
general names was regulated by those internal real 
constitutions^ or any thing else but their obvious 
appearances : since languages, in all countries, have 
been established long before sciences. So that they 
have hot been philosophers, or logicians, or such who 
haVe troubled themselves about forms and essences. 
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Uiat have made the general names that are in use 
amongst the several nations of men : but those more 
6r less comprehensive terms have for the most part, 
in all languages^ received their birth and signification 
from ignorant and illiterate people, who sorted and 
denominated things by those sensible qualities thejr 
found in them ; thereby to signify them^ when absent^ 
to others, whenever they had an occasion to mention a 
sort or a particular thing. 

Therefore § 26, Since then it is evident, that we 

very yarious sort and name substances by their nominal^ 
and linccr- ^^id. not by their real essences ; the next 
**"^ thing to be considered is, how and by 

whom these essences come to be made. As to the 
latter, it is evident they are made by the mind, and 
Hot by nature : for were they nature*s workmanship, 
they could not be so various and different in several 
men, as experience tells us they are. For if we will 
examine it, we shall not find the nominal essence of 
any one species of substances in all men the same ; no 
not of that, which of all others we are the most in- 
timately acquainted with. It could not possibly be, 
that the abstract idea to which the name man is given, 
should be different in several men, if it were of nature's 
making; and that to one it should be ^r animal ra- 
tionale/' and to another '^ animal implume bipes latis 
unguibus." He that annexes the name man to a 
complex idea made up of sense and spontaneous 
motion, joined to a body of such a shape, has thereby 
one essence of the species man, and he that, upon 
farther examination, adds rationality, has another 
essence of the species he calls man : by which means 
the same individual will be a true man to the one, 
which is not so to the other. I think, there is scarce 
any one will allow this upright figure, so well known, 
to be the essential difference of the species man ; and 
yet how far men determine of the sorts of animals 
rather by their shape than descent, is very visible : 
.since it has been more than once debated, whether 
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Several human foetuses should be preserved or received 

to fcaptism or no, only because of the difference of 

th^ir outward configuration from the ordinary make 

q( children, without knowing whether they were not 

as capable of reason as infants cast in another mould : 

sowe whereof, though of an approved shape, are never 

capable of as much appearance of reason all their 

liva as is to be found in an ape or an elephant, and 

ne^r give any signs of being acted by a rational 

sou. Whereby it is evident, that the outward figure, 

wbch only was found wanting, and not the faculty 

of eason, which nobody could know would be wanting 

inits due season, was made essential to the human 

spcies. The learned divine and lawyer must, on such 

oeasions, renounce his sacred definition of *' animal 

rdonale,*' and substitute some other essence of the 

bman species. Monsieur Menage furnishes us with 

jL example worth the taking notice of on this occasion : 

When the abbot of St. Martin (says he) was born, 

e had so little of the figure of a man, that it bespake 

im rather a monster. It was for some time under 

eliberation, whether he should be baptized or no, 

lowever, he was baptized and declared a man pro- 

isionally Rill time should show what he would 

irove.] Wature had moulded him so untowardly, 

hat he was called all his life the Abbot Malotru, i. e. 

il-shaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana, Hr*** 

This child, we see, was very near being excluded out 

)f the species of man, barely by his shape. He escaped 

irery narrowly as he was, and it is certain a figure a 

little more oddly turned had cast him, and he had 

been Executed as a. thing not to be allowed to pass 

for a man. And yet there can be no reason given, 

why if the lineaments of his face had been a little 

altered, a rational soul could not have been lodged in 

him ; why a visage somewhat longer, or a nose flatter, 

or a wider mouth, could not have consisted, as well as 

the rest of his ill figure, with such a soul, such parts, 

VOL. II. Q 
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as made him^ disfigured as he was, capable to be a 
dignitary in the church. 

§ 27. Wherein, then, would I gladly know, consist 
the precise and unmoveable boundaries of that spe- 
cies ? It is plain, if we examine, there is no such thing 
made by nature, and established by her amongst men. 
The real essence of that, orany other sort of substances, 
it is evident we know not; and therefore are so urde- 
termined in our nominal essences, which we make oir- 
selves, that if several men were to be asked concernig 
some oddly-shaped foetus, as soon as born, whetheiit 
were a man or no, it is past doubt, one should met 
with different answers : which could not happen, if 
the nominal essences, whereby we limit and distinguii 
the species of substances, were not made by man wii 
some liberty, but were exactly copied from preci. 
boundaries set by nature, whereby it distinguished a 
substances into certain species. Who would undertak 
to resolve what species that monster was of which i 
mentioned by Licetus, lib. i. c. 3. with a man's heac 
and hog's body ? or those other, which to the bodie.' 
of men had the heads of beasts, as dogs, horses, &c. i 
If any of these creatures had lived, and could have 
spoke, it would have increased the difficulty. Had 
the upper part to the middle been of human shape, 
and all below swine ; had it been murder to destroy it ? 
Or must the bishop have been consulted, whether it 
were man enough to be admitted to the font or no ? as, 
I have been told, it happened in France some years 
since, in somewhat a like case. So uncertain are the 
boundaries of species of animals to us, who have no 
other measures than the complex ideas of our own col- 
lecting: and so far are we from certainly knowing what 
a man is; though, perhaps, it will be judged great 
ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yet, I 
think, I may say, that the certain boundaries of that 
species are so far from being determined, and the pre- 
cise number of simple ideas, which make the nominal 
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essence, so far from being settled and perfectly known, 
tbat very material doubts may still arise about it. And 
I imagine, none of the definitions of the word mgji, 
which we yet have, nor descriptions of that sort of 
animal, are so perfect and exact, as to satisfy a con- 
siderate inquisitive person ; much less to obtain a ge- 
neral consent, and to be that which men would every- 
where stick by, in the decision of cases, and deter- 
mining of life and death, baptism or no baptism, in 
productions that might happen. 

§ 28. But though these nominal essences ^ut not so 
of substances are made by the mind, they arbitrary as 
are not yet made so arbitrarily as those of mixed 
mixed modes. To the making of any no- "^odes. 
minal essence, it is necessary, First, that the ideas 
whereof it consists have such an union as to make 
but one idea, how compounded soever ; secondly, that 
the particular idea so united be exactly the same, 
neither more nor less. For if two abstract complex 
ideas differ either in number or sorts of their component 
parts, they make two different, and not one and the 
same essence. In the first of these, the mind, in 
making its complex ideas of substances, only follows 
nature, and puts none together which are not sup- 
posed to have an union in nature. Nobody joins the 
voice of a sheep with the shape of a horpe, nor the 
colour of lead with the weight and fixedness of gold, 
to be the complex ideas of any real substances ; unless 
he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras, and his 
discourse with unintelligible words. Men observing 
certain qualities always joined and existing together, 
therein copied nature ; and of ideas so united, made 
their complex ones of substance^. For though men 
may make what complex ideas they please, and give 
what names to them they will ; yet if they will be 
understood, when they speak of things really ex- 
isting, they must in some degree conform their ideas 
to the things they would speak of ; or else men's lan- 
guage will be like that of Babel; and every man's words 

q2 
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being intelligible only to himself^ would no longer serve 
to conversation, and the ordinary affairs of life, if the 
ideas they stand for be not some way answering the 
common appearances and agreement of substances, as 
they really exist. 

§ 29. Secondly, though the mind of man, 
im^rfectr^ in making its complex ideas of substances^, 

never puts any together that do not really 
or are not supposed to co-exist ; and so it truly borrows 
that union from nature — yet the number it combines 
depends upon the various care, industry, or fancy of 
him that makes it. Men generally content themselves 
with some few sensible obvious qualities ; and often, if 
not always, leave out others as material, and as firmly 
united, as those that they take. Of sensible substances 
there are two sorts ; one of organized bodies, which 
are propagated by seed ; and in these, the shape is that, 
which to us is the leading quality and most charac- 
teristical part that determines the species : and there- 
fore in vegetables and animals, an extended solid sub- 
stance of such a certain figure usually serves the turn. 
For however some men seem to prize their definition 
of ''animal rationale,'* yet should there a creature be 
found, that had language and reason, but partook not 
of the usual shape of man, I believe it would hardly 
pass for a man, how much soever it were "animal ra- 
tionale." And if Balaam's ass had, all his life, dis- 
coursed as rationally as he did once with his master, 
I doubt yet whether any one would have thought him 
worthy the name man, or allowed him to be of the 
same species with himself. As in vegetables and ani- 
mals, it is the shape, so in most other bodies, not pro- 
pagated by sieed, it is the colour we most fix on, and 
are most led by. Thus where we find the colour of 
gold, we are apt to imagine all the other qualities, 
comprehended in our complex idea, to be there also : 
and we commonly take these two obvious qualities, viz. 
shape and colour, for so presumptive ideas of several 
species, that in a good picture we readily say this is a 
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lion^ and that a rose ; this is a gold, and that a silver 
goblet, only by the different figures and colours repre- 
sented to the eye by the pencil. 

§ 30. But though this serves well which yet 
enough for gross and confused coiicep- serve for 
tions, and inaccurate ways of talking and common 
thinking ; yet men are far enough from ^^^®^s®- 
having agreed on the precise number of simple ideas^ 
or qualities, belonging to any sort of things, signified 
by its name. Nor is it a wonder, since it requires 
much time, pains, and skill, strict inquiry, and long 
examination, to find out what and how many those 
simple ideas are, which are constantly and inseparably 
united in nature, and are always to be found together in 
the same subject. Most men, wanting either time, in- 
clination, or industry enough for this, even to some tole- 
rable degree, content themselves with some few obvious 
and outward appearances of things, thereby readily to 
distinguish and sort them for the common affairs of 
life ; and so, without farther examination, give them 
names, or take up the names already in use : which, 
though in common conversation they pass well enough 
for the signs of some few obvious qualities co-existing, 
are yet far enough from comprehending, in a settled 
signification, a precise number of simple ideas ; much 
less all those which are united in nature. He that 
shall consider, after so much stir about genus and 
species, and such a deal of talk of specific differences, 
how few words we have yet settled definitions of; may 
with reason imagine that those forms, which there 
hath been so much noise made about, are only chi- 
meras, which give us no light into the specific na- 
ture of things. And he that shall consider, how far 
the names and substances are from having signi- 
fications, wherein all who use them do agree, will have 
reason to conclude, that though the nominal essences 
of substances are all supposed to be copied from nature, 
yet they are all, or most of them, very imperfect ; 
sinoe the composition of those complex ideas are, in 
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several men, very different ; and therefore that these 
boundaries of species are as men, and not as nature 
makes them, if at least there are in nature any such 
prefixed bounds. It is true, that many particular 
substances are so made by nature, that they have 
agreement and likeness one with another, and so afford 
a foundation of being ranked into sorts. But the 
sorting of things by us, or the making of determinate 
species, being in order to naming and comprehending 
them under general terms ; I cannot see how it can be 
properly said, that nature sets the boundaries of the 
species of things : or if it be so, our boundaries of spe- 
cies are not exactly conformable to those in nature. 
For we having need of general names for present use, 
stay not for a perfect discovery of all those qualities 
which would best show us their most material differ- 
ences and agreements ; but we ourselves divide them, 
by certain obvious appearances, into species, that we 
may the easier under general names communicate our 
thoughts about them. For having no other knowledge 
of any substance, but of the simple ideas that are 
united in it ; and observing several particular things 
to agree with others in several of those simple ideas ; 
we make that collection our specific idea, and give it a 
general name; thatin recording our thoughts, and in our 
discourse w ith others,we may in one short word design all 
the individuals that agree in that complex idea, without 
enumerating the simple ideas that make it up ; and so 
not waste our time and breath in tedious descriptions; 
which we see they are fain to do, who would discourse 
of any new sort of things they have not yet a name for. 
Essences of § 31. But however these species of sub- 

species un- stances pass well enough in ordinary con- 
der the same versation, it is plain that this complex idea, 
^rent^ wherein they observe several individuals to 

agree, is by different men made very dif- 
ferently ; by some more, and others less accurately. 
In some, this complex idea contains a greater, and an 
others a smaller number of qualities ; and so is appa- 
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rently such as the mind makes it. The yellow shining 
colour makes gold to children; others add weight, 
malleableness, and fusibility; and others yet other 
qualities, which they find joined with that yellow co- 
lour, as constantly as its weight and fusibility : for in 
all these and the like qualities, one has as good a right 
to be put into the complex idea of that substance 
wherein they are all joined, as another. And there- 
fore different men leaving out or putting in several 
sinTple ideas, which others do not, according to their 
various examination, skill, or observation of that^sub- 
ject, have different essences of gold ; which must there- 
fore be of their own, and not of nature's making. 

§ 32. If the number of simple ideas, that The more 
make the nominal essence of the lowest general our 
species, or first sorting of individuals, de- ideas are, the 

^1 ,1 ' ^ o •! n^ more mcom- 

pends on the mmd oi man variously collect- pieteand 
ing them, it is much more evident that partial they 
they do so in the more comprehensive are. 
classes, which by the masters of logic are called genera. 
These are complex ideas designedly imperfect : and it 
is visible at first sight, that several of those qualities 
that are to be found in the things themselves are pur- 
posely left out of generical ideas. For as the mind, 
to make general ideas comprehending several particu- 
lars, leaves out those of time, and place, and such 
other, that make them incommunicable to more than 
one individual; so to make other yet more general 
ideas, that may comprehend different sorts, it leaves 
out those qualities that distinguish them, and puts into 
its new collection onlv such ideas as are common to 
several sorts. The same convenience that made men 
express several parcels of yellow matter coming from 
Guinea and Peru under one name, sets them also upon 
making of one name, that may comprehend both gold 
and silver, and some other bodies of different sorts. 
Thi& is done by leaving out those qualities which are 
peculiar to each sort, and retaining a complex idea 
^ade up of those that are common to them aU ; to 
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which the name metal being annexed^ there is a genus 
constituted ; the essence whereof being that abstract 
ideS) containing only malleableness and fusibility^ with 
certain degrees of weight and fixedness^ wherein some 
bodies of several kinds agree, leaves out the colour, 
and other qualities peculiar to gold and silver, andtl\e 
other sorts comprehended under the name metal. 
Whereby it is plain, that men follow not exactly the 
patterns set them by nature, when they make their 
general ideas of substances ; since there is no body to 
be found, which has barely malleableness and fusibility 
in it, without other qualities as inseparable as those. 
But men, in making their general ideas, seeing more 
the convenience of language and quick despatch, by 
short and comprehensive signs, than the true and pre- 
cise nature of things as they exist, have, in the framing 
their abstract ideas, chiefly pursued that end which 
was to be furnished with store of general and variously 
comprehensive names. So that in this whole business 
of genera and species, the genus, or more comprehen- 
sive, is but a partial conception of what is in the spe- 
cies, and the species but a partial idea of what is to be 
found in each individual. If therefore any one will 
think that a man, and a horse, and an animal, and a 
plant, &c. are distinguished by real essences made by 
nature, he must think nature to be very liberal of these 
real essences, making one for body, another for an ani- 
mal, and another for a horse ; and all these essences libe- 
rally bestowed upon Bucephalus. But if we would 
rightly consider what is done, in all these genera and 
species, or sorts, we should find that there is no new 
thing made, but only more or less comprehensive signs, 
whereby we may be enabled to express, in a few sylla- 
bles, great numbers of particular things, as they agree 
in more or less general conceptions, which we have 
framed to that purpose. In all which we may observe, 
that the more general term is always the name of a less 
complex idea : and that each genus is but a partial 
conception of the species comprehended under it* So 
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that if these abstract general ideas be thought to be 
complete, it can only be in respect of a certain esta- 
blished relation between them and certain names, which 
are made use of to signify them ; and not in respect of 
any thing existing, as made by nature. 

§ S3. This is adjusted to the true end ThiggUao- 
of speech, which is to be the easiest and commodated 
shortest way of communicating our notions, to the end of 
For thus he, that would discourse of things speech, 
as they agreed in the complex ideas of extension and 
solidity, needed but use the word body to denote all 
such. He that to these would join others, signified by 
the words life, sense, and spontaneous motion, needed 
but use the word animal, to signify all which partook 
of those ideas : and he that had made a complex idea 
of a body, with life, sense, and motion, with the faculty 
of reasoning, and a certain shape joined to it, needed 
but use the short monosyllable man to express all parti- 
culars that correspond to that complex idea. This is 
the proper business of genus and species ; and this men 
do, without any consideration of real essences, or sub- 
stantial forms, which come not within the reach of our 
knowledge, when we think of those things ; nor within 
the signification of our words, when we discourse with 
others. 

§ 34. Were I to talk with any one of a 
sort of birds I lately saw in St. James's ^^**^^ "* 
Park, about three or four feet high, with a 
covering of something between feathers and hair, of a 
dark brown colour, without wings, but in the place 
thereof two or three little branches coming down like 
sprigs of Spanish broom, long great legs, with feet 
only of three claws, and without a tail ; I must make 
this description of it, and so may make others under- 
stand tne : but when I am told that the name of it is 
cassuaris, I may then use that word to stand in dis- 
course for all my complex idea mentioned in that de- 
scription ; though by that word, which is now become 
a specific name, I know no more of the real essence or 
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constitution of that sort of animals than I did before ; 
and knew probably as much of the nature of that spe- 
cies of birds, before I learned the name, as many 
Englishmen do of swans, or herons, which are specific 
names, very well known, of sorts of birds common in 
England. 

§ 35. From what has been said, it is 
Men deter- evident, that men make sorts of things. 
Trt^ *^^ ^^^ ^^ being different essences alone that 

make different species, it is plain that 
they who make those abstract ideas, which are the no- 
minal essences, do thereby make the species, or sort. 
Should there be. a body found, having all the other 
qualities of gold, except malleableness, it would no 
doubt be made a question whether it were gold or no, 
i. e. whether it were of that species. This could be 
determined only by that abstract idea to >yhich every 
one annexed the name gold ; so that it would be true 
gold to him, and belong to that species, who included 
not malleableness in his nominal essence, signified by 
the sound gold ; and on the other side it would not be 
true gold, or of that species, to him who included 
malleableness in his specific idea. And who, I pray, 
is it that makes these diverse species even under one 
and the same name, but men that make two different 
abstract ideas, consisting not exactly of the same col- 
lection of qualities ? Nor is it a mere supposition to 
imagine that a body may exist, wherein the other 
obvious qualities of gold may be without malleableness ; 
since it is certain, that gold itself will be sometimes so 
eager, (as artists call it) that it will as little endure 
the hammer as glass itself. What we have said of the 
putting in or leaving malleableness out of the com- 
plex idea the name gold is by any one annexed to, 
maybe said of its peculiar weight, fixedness, and several 
other the like qualities : for whatsoever is left out, or 
put in, it is still the complex idea to which that 
name is annexed, that makes the species ; and as any 
particular parcel of matter answers that idea, so the 
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name of the sort belongs truly to it ; and it is of that 
species. And thus any thing is true gold, perfect 
metal. All which determination of the species, it is 
plain, depends on the understanding of man, making 
this or that complex idea* 

§ 36. This then, in short, is the case : na- 
ture makes many particular things which Nature 
do agree one with another, in many sen- ^^j^!*^^ 
sible qualities, and probably too in their 
internal frame and constitution : but it is not this 
real essence that distinguishes them into species ; it is 
men, who, taking occasion from the qualities they find 
united in them, and wherein they observe often several 
individuals to agree, range them into sorts, in order 
to their naming, for the convenience of comprehensive 
signs ; under which individuals, according to their 
conformity to this or that abstract idea, come to be 
ranked as under ensigns ; so that this is of the blue, 
that the red regiment ; this a man, that a drill : and 
in this, I think, consists the whole business of genus 
and species. 

§ 37. I do not deny but nature, in. the constant 
production of particular beings, makes them not al* 
ways new and various, but very much alike and of kin 
one to another : but I think it nevertheless true, that 
the boundaries of the species, whereby men sort them, 
are made by men ; since the essences of the species, 
distinguished by different names, are, as has been 
proved, of man's making, and seldom adequate to the 
internal nature of the things they are taken from. 
So that we may truly say, such a manner of sorting of 
things is the workmanship of men. 

§ 38. One thing I doubt not but will ^ach ab- 
seem very strange in this doctrine ; which stract idea 
is, that from what has been said it will fol- is an es- 
low, that each abstract idea, with a name s^^^- 
to it, makes a distinct species. But who can help it, if 
truth will have it so ? For so it must remain till some- 
body can show us the species of things, limited and 
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distinguished by something else^ and let us see^ that 
general terms signify not our abstract ideas, but some- 
thing diflPerent from them. I would fain know why a 
shock and a hound are not as distinct species as a spaniel 
and an elephant. We have no other idea of the dif- 
ferent essence of an elephant and a spaniel than we 
have of the different essence of a shock and a hound ; 
all the essential difference, whereby we know and di- 
stinguish them one from another^ consisting only in the 
different collection of simple ideas, to which we have 
^ven those different names. 

Gfenera and § ^9- ^ow much the making of species 

spedes are and genera is in order to general names, 
in order to and how much general names are necessary, 
'^^"""^' if not to the being, yet at least to the com- 

pleting of a species, and making it pass for such, 
will appear, besides what has been said above con- 
cerning ice and water, in a very familiar example. A 
silent and a striking watch are but one species to those 
who have but one name for them : but he that has the 
name watch for one, and clock for the other, and di- 
stinct complex ideas, to which those names belong,, to 
him they are different species. It will be said perhaps 
that the inward contrivance and constitution is dif- 
ferent between these two, which the watch-maker has 
a clear idea of. And yet it is plain, they are but one 
species to him, when he has but one name for them. 
For what is sufficient in the inward contrivance to 
make a new species ? There are some watches that are 
made with four wheels, others with five : is this a spe- 
cific difference to the workman ? Some have strings 
and physics, and others none ; some have the balance 
loose, and others regulated by a spiral spring, and 
others by hogs' bristles : are any or all of these enough 
to make a specific difference to the workman, that 
knows each of these, and several other different conr 
trivances, in the internal constitutions of watches ? It 
is certain each of these hath a real difference from the 
rest : but whether it be an essential, a specific difference . 
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or no, relates only to the complex idea to which the 
name watch is given : as long as they all agree in the 
idea which that name stands for, and that name does 
not as a generical name comprehend different species 
under it, they are not essentially nor specifically dif- 
ferent. But if any one will make minuter divisions 
from differences that he knows in the internal frame of 
watches, and to such precise complex ideas give names 
that shall prevail ; they will then be new species to 
them who have those ideas with names to them, and 
can, by those differences, distinguish watches into these 
several sorts, and then watch will be a generical name. 
But yet they would be no distinct spi^cies to men igno- 
rant of clock-work, and the inwaird contrivances of 
watches, who had no other idea but the outward shape 
and bulk, with the marking of the hours by the hand : 
for to them all those other names would be but syno- 
nymous terms for the same idea, and signify no more, 
nor no other thing, but a watch. Just thus, I think, 
it is in natural things. Nobody will doubt that the 
wheels or springs (if I may so sayj within are different 
in a rational man and a changeling, no more than that 
there is a difference in the frame between a drill and a 
changeling. But whether one, or both the differences 
be essential or specifical, is only to be known to us 
by their agreement or disagreement with the complex 
idea that the name man stands for : for by that alone 
can it be determined, whether one or both, or neither 
of those, be a man or no. 

§ 40. From what has been before said, . ^ 

we may see the reason why, in the species artificial 
of artificial things, there is generally less things less 
confusion and uncertainty than in natural : confused 
because an artificial thing being a pro- tkanna- 
duction of man, which the artificer de- 
signed, and therefore well knows the idea of, the 
name of it is supposed to stand for no other idea, 
nor to import any other essence, than what is certainly 
to be known, and easy enough to be apprehended. 
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For the idea or essence of the several sorts of arti- 
ficial things consisting, for the most part, in nothing 
but the detenninate figure of sensible parts; and 
sometimes motion depending thereon, which the arti- 
ficer fashions in matter such as he finds for his turn ; 
it is not beyond the reach of our faculties to attain a 
certain idea thereof, and to settle the signification of 
the names, whereby the species of artificial things are 
distinguished with less doubt, obscurity, and equi- 
vocation, than we can in things natural, whose dif- 
ferences and operations depend upon contrivances 
beyond the reach of our discoveries. 

Artificial § ^1* ' ^^^^ ^^ excused here if I think 

things of artificial things are of distinct species as 
distinct well as natural : since I find they are as 

species. plainly and orderly ranked into sorts, by 

different abstract ideas, with general names annexed to 
them, as distinct one from another as those of natural 
substances. For why should we not think a watch and 
pistol as distinct species one from another as i^ horse 
and a dog, they being expressed in our minds by di- 
stinct ideas, and to others by distinct appellations ? 
Substances § ^^' T\i\^ is farther to be observed 

alone have concerning substances, that they alone, of 
P«>per all our several sorts of ideas,have particular 

^^*™^' or proper names, whereby one only par- 

ticular thing is signified : because in simple idea^, 
modes, and relations, it seldom happens that men have 
occasion to mention often this or that particular when 
it is absent. Besides, the greatest part of mixed modes, 
being actions which perish in their birth, are not ca- 
pable of a lasting duration as substances, which are the 
actors, and wherein the simple ideas, that make up 
the complex- ideas designed' by the name, have a last- 
ing union. 

§ 43. I must beg pardon of my reader, 
SS^of *^ ^^^ having d welt so long upon this subject, 
words. * ^"^ perhaps with some obscurity. But I 

desire it may be considered how difficult it 
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is to lead another by words into the thoughts of 
things, stripped of those specifical differences we give 
them : which things, if I name not, I say nothing ; 
and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into some 
sort or other, and suggest to the mind the usual ab- 
stract idea of that species ; and so cross my purpose- 
For to talk of a man, and to lay by, at the same time, 
the ordinary signification of the name man, which is 
our complex idea usually annexed to it ; and bid the 
reader consider man as he is in himself, and as he is 
really distinguished from others in his internal consti- 
tution, or real essence ; that is, by something he knows 
not what ; looks like trifling : and yet thus one must 
do who would speak of the supposed real essences and 
species of things, as thought to be made by nature, if 
it be but only to make it understood that there is no 
such thing signified by the general names, which sub- 
stances are called by. But because it is difficult by 
known familiar names to do this, give me leave to en- 
deavour by an example to make the different considera- 
tions the mind has of specific names and ideas a little 
more clear ; and to show how the complex ideas df 
modes are referred sometimes to archetypes in the 
minds of other intelligent beings ; or, which is 
the same, to the signification annexed by others to 
their received names ; and sometimes to no archetypes 
at all. Give me leave also to show how the mind al- 
ways refers its ideas of substances, either to the sub- 
stances themselves, or to the signification of their 
names as to the archetypes ; and also to make plain 
the nature of species, or sorting of things, as appre- 
hended and made use of by us ; and of the essences 
belonging to those species, which is perhaps of more 
moment, to discover the extent and certainty of our 
knowledge, than we at first imagine. 

§ 44. Let us suppose Adam in the state instances of 
of a grown man, with a good understand- mixed modes 
ing,but in a strange country, with all things in kinneah 
new and unknown about him, and no an<lniowp^« 
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other faculties, to attain the knowledge of them, but 
what one of this age has now. He observes Lamech 
more melancholy than usual, and imagines it to be from 
a suspicion he has of his wife Adah (whom he most 
ardently loved) that she had too much kindness for 
another man. Adam discourses these his thoughts to 
Eve, and desires her to take care that Adah commit not 
folly : and in these discourses with Eve he makes use 
of these two new words, kinneah and niouph. In 
time Adam's mistake appears, for he finds LamecVs 
trouble proceeded from having killed a man : but yet 
the two names kinneah and niouph (the one standmg* 
for suspicion, in a husband, of his wife's disloyalty to 
him, and the other for the act of committing disloyalty) 
lost not their distinct significations. It is plain then 
that here were two distinct complex ideas of mixed 
modes with names to them, two distinct species of 
actions essentially different ; I ask wherein consisted 
the essences of these two distinct species of actions ? 
And it is plain it consisted in a precise combination of 
simple ideas, different in one from the other. I ask. 
Whether the complex idea in Adam's mind, which he 
called kinneah, were adequate or no ? And it is plain 
it was; for it being a combination of simple ideas, 
which he, without any regard to any archetype, without 
respect to any thing as a pattern, voluntarily put to- 
gether, abstracted and gave the name kinneah to, to 
express in short to others, by that one sound, all the 
simple ideas contained and united in that complex 
one ; it must necessarily follow that it was an adequate 
idea. His own choice having made that combination, 
it had all in it he intended it should, and so could not 
but be perfect, could not but be adequate, it being re- 
ferred to no other archetype which it was supposed 
to represent. 

§ 45. These words, kinneah and niouph, by de- 
grees, grew into common use ; and then the case was 
somewhat altered. Adam's children had the same fa- 
culties, and thereby the same power that he had to 
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make what complex ideas of mixed modes they pleased 
in their own minds ; to abstract them, and make what 
sounds they pleased the signs of them : but the use of 
names being to make our ideas within us known to 
others^ that cannot be done, but when the same sign 
stands for the same idea in two who would commu- 
nicate their thoughts and discourse together. Those 
therefore of Adam's children, that found these two 
words, kinneah and niouph^ in familiar use^ could not 
take them for insignificant sounds ; but must needs 
conclude they stood for something, fdr certain ideas^ 
abstractideas^they being general names, which abstract 
ideas were the essences of the species distinguished by 
those names. If therefore they would use these words 
as names of species already established and agreed on, 
they were obliged to conform the ideas in their minds; 
signified by these names, to the ideas that they stood 
for in other men's minds, as to their patterns and 
archetypes ; and then indeed their ideas of these com- 
plex modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very 
apt (especially those that consisted of combinations of 
many simple ideas) not to be exactly conformable to 
the ideas in other men's minds, using the same names ; 
though for this there be usually a remedy at hand, 
which is to ask the meaning of any word we under- 
stand not, of him that uses it : it being as impossible 
to know certainly what the words jealousy and adul- 
tery (which I think answer riHip and >ii«i) stand for 
in another man's mind, with whom I would discourse 
about them, as it was impossible, in the beginning of 
language, to know what kinneah and niouph stood for 
in another man's mind, without explication, they 
being voluntary signs in every one. 

§ 46. Let us now also consider, after the _ ^ ^ 

•^ ^, /» 1 . • InBtance of 

same manner, the names ot substances in substances 
their first application. Que of Adam's inzahab. 
children, roving on the mountains, lights 
on a glittering substance which pleases his eye ; home 
he carries it to Adam, who, uppn consideration of it, 
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finds it to be hard, to have a bright yellow colour, 
and an exceeding great weight. These, perhaps at 
first, are all the qualities he takes notice of in it ; and 
abstracting this complex idea, consisting of a sub* 
stance having that peculiar bright yellowness, and a 
weight very great in proportion to its bulk, he gives it 
the name zahab, to denominate and mark all sub- 
stances that have these sensible qualities in them. It 
is evident now that, in this case, Adam acts quite dif- 
ferently from what he did before in forming those ideas 
of mixed modes, to which he gave the names kinneah 
and niouph. For there he puts ideas together, only 
by his own imagination, not taken from the existence 
of any thing ; and to them he gave narae3 to denomi- 
nate all things that should happen to agree to those his 
abstract ideas, without considering whether any such 
thing did exist or no ; the standard there was of his 
own making. But in the forming his idea of this new 
substance, he takes the quite contrary course ; here he 
has a standard made by nature ; and therefore being 
to represent that to himself, by the idea he has of it, 
even when it is absent, he puts in no simple idea into 
his complex one but what he has the perception of 
from the thing itself. He takes care that his idea be 
conformable to this archetype, and intends the name 
should stand for an idea so conformable. 

§ 47* This piece of matter, thus denominated zahab 
by Adam, being quite diflFerent from any he had seen 
before, nobody, I think, will deny to be a distinct 
species, and to have its peculiar essence ; and that the 
name zahab is the mark of the species, and a name be- 
longing to all things partaking in that essence. But 
here it is plain, the essence, Adam made the natne 
zahab stand for, was nothing but a body hard, shining, 
yellow, and very heavy. But the inquisitive mind of 
man, not content with the knowledge of these, as I 
may say, superficial qualities, puts Adam on farther 
examination of this matter. He therefore knocks and 
beats it with flints, to see what was discoverable in 
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the inside : he finds it yield to blows, but not easily 
separate into pieces : he finds it will bend without 
breaking* Is not now ductility to be added to his for- 
mer idea, aiid made part of the essence of the species 
that name zahab stands for ? Farther trials discover 
fusibility and fixedness. Are not they also, by the same 
reason that any of the others were, to be put into the 
complex idea signified by the name zahab? If not, what 
reason will there be shown more for the one than the 
other ? If these must, then all the other properties, 
which any farther trials shall discover in this matter^ 
ought by the same reason to make a part of the ingre- 
dients of the complex idea, which the name zahab 
stands for, and so be the essence of the species marked 
by that name: which properties, because they are 
endless, it is plain that the idea made after this fashion 
by this archetype will be always inadequate. 

§ 48. But this is not all, it would also xheir ideas 
follow, that the names of substances would imperfect, 
not only have, (as in truth they have) but ^^ there- 
would also be supposed to have different ;^'^ ''^™"'- 
significations, as used by different men, which would 
very much cumber the use of language. For if every 
distinct quality, that were discovered in any matter by 
any one, were supposed to make a necessary part of 
the complex idea, signified by the common name given 
it, it must follow, that men must suppose the same 
word to signify different things in different men ; since 
they cannot doubt but different men may have dis- 
covered several qualities in substances of the same 
denomination which others know nothing of. 

§49. To avoid this, therefore, they Therefore to 
have supposed a real essence belonging to fix their spe- 
every species, from which these properties cies, a real 
all flow, and would have their name of ®*^J^^* 
the species stand for that. But they not ^^PP^'^^- 
having any idea of that real essence in substances, 
and their words signifying nothing but the ideas they 
have; that which is done by this attempt is only to 
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put the name or sound in the place and stead of 
the thing having that real essence, without knowing 
what the real essence is: and this is that which 
men do, when they speak of species of things, as sup- 
posing them made by nature, and distinguished by 
teal essences. 

§ 50. For let us consider, when we af- 
positiok k^ fi™ that all gold is fixed, either it ineans 
of no use. that fixedness is a part of the definition, 

part of the nominal essence the word 
gold stands for ; and so this affirmation, all gold ii$ 
fixed, contains nothing but the signification of the 
term gold. Or else it means, that fixedness, not 
being apart of the definition of the gold, is \a pro- 
perty of that substance itself: in which case, it is 
plain that the word gold stands in the place of a 
substance, having the real essence of a species of 
things made by nature. In which way of substitu- 
tion it has so confused and uncertain a signification, 
that though this proposition, gold is fixed, be in that 
sense an affirmation of something real, yet it is a truth 
will always fail us in its particular application, and so 
is of no real use nor certainty. For let it be ever 
so true^ that all gold, i. e. all that has the real essence 
of gold, is fixed, what serves this for, whilst we know 
not in this sense what is or is not gold ? For if we 
know not the real essence of gold, it is impossible we 
should know what parcel of matter has that essence, 
and so whether it be true gold or no. 

§ 51. To conclude : what liberty Adam 
Conclusion, had at first to make any complex ideas of 

mixed modes, by no other patterns but his 
own thoughts, the same have all men ever since had. 
And the same necessity of conforming his ideas of 
substances to tilings without him, as to archetypeis 
made by nature, that Adam was under, if he would 
not wilfully impose upon himself, the same are all 
inen ever since under too. The same liberty also tfeat 
Adam had of affixing any new name to any idea, the 
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samel^as any on& still (especially the beginners of lan- 
guages^ if we can imagine any sucli)^ but only with this 
difference, that in places where men in society have 
already established a language amongst them, the sig-. 
nifications of words are very warily and sparingly to 
be altered : because men being furnished already with 
names for their ideas, and common use having appro- 
priated known names to certain ideas, an affected 
misapplication of them cannot but be very ridiculous. 
He that hath new notions will, perhaps, venture 
sometimes on the coining of new terms to express 
them ; but men think it a boldness, and it is uncertain * 
whether common use will ever make them pass for 
current. But in communication with others, it is ne- 
cessary that we conform the ideas we make the vulgar 
words of any language stand for to their known pro- 
per significations (which I have explained at large 
already), or else to make known that new signi- 
fication we apply them to. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Of Particles. 

§ 1. Besides words which are names Particles 
of ideas in the mind, there are a great connect 
many others that are made use of to signify ^^Iq H^^ 
the connexion that the mind gives to ideas, tences toge- 
or propositions, one with another. The ther. 
mind in communicating its thought to others, does 
not only need signs of the ideas it has then before it, 
but others also, to show or intimate some particular 
action of its own, at that time, relating to those ideas. 
This it does several ways ; as is, and is not, are the 
general marks of the mind, afiirming or denying. But 
besides afiirmation or negation, without which there 
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is in words no truth or falsehood^ the mind does^ in 
declaring its sentiments to others, connect not only 
the parts of propositions, but whole sentences one to 
another, with their several relations and dependencies, 
to make a coherent discourse. 

In them § ^" ^^^ words, whereby it signifies 

consists the what connexion it gives to the several 
art of well affirmations and negations, that it unites 
'P®^^^* in one continued reasoning or narration, 
are generally called particles ; and it is in the right 
use of these that more particularly consists the clear- 
ness and beauty of a good style. To think well, 
it is not enough that a man has ideas clear and 
distinct in his thoughts, nor that he observes the 
agreement or disagreement of some of them; but 
he must think in train, and observe the dependence 
of his thoughts and reasonings upon one another. 
And to express well such methodical and rational 
thoughts, he must have words to show what connexion, 
restriction, distinction, opposition, emphasis, &c. he 
gives to each respective part of his discourse. To 
mistake in any of these, is to puzzle, instead of in- 
forming his hearer ; and therefore it is that those 
words which are not truly by themselves the names 
of any ideas, are of such constant and indispensable 
use in language, and do much contribute to men s 
well expressing themselves. 

They show § 3. This part of grammar has been 

what rela- perhaps as much neglected, as some others 
^nd rives over-diligently cultivated. It is easy for 
to its own nicn to write, one after another, of cases 
thoughts. and genders, moods and tenses, gerunds 
and supines : in these, and the like, there has been 
great diligence used; and particles themselves, in 
some languages, have been, with great show of exact- 
ness, ranked into their several orders. But though 
prepositions and conjunctions, &c. are names well 
known in grammar, and the particles contained under 
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them carefully ranked into their distinct subdivisions; 
yet he who would show the right use of particles, and 
what significancy and force they have, must take a 
little more pains, enter into his own thoughts, and 
observe nicely the several postures of his mind in dis- 
coursing. 

§ 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of 
these words, to render them, as is usual in dictionaries, 
by words of another tongue which come nearest to 
their signification : for what is meant by them is com- 
monly as hard to be understood in one as another 
language. They are all marks of some action, or 
intimation of the mind ; and therefore to understand 
them rightly, the several views, postures, stands, turns, 
limitations, and exceptions, and several other thoughts 
of the mind, for which we have either none, or very 
deficient names, are diligently to be studied. Of these 
there is a great variety, much exceeding the number 
of particles that most languages have to express them 
by ; and therefore it is not to be wondered that most 
of these particles have divers, and sometimes almost 
opposite significations. In the Hebrew tongue there 
is, a particle, consisting of but one single letter, of 
which there are reckoned up, as I remember, seventy, 
I am sure about fifty several significations. 

§ 5. But is a particle, none more fa- instance in 
miliar in our language ; and he that says But. 
it is a discretive conjunction, and that it answers sed 
in Latin, or mais in French, thinks he has sufficiently 
explained it. But it seems to me to intimate se- 
veral relations the mind gives to the several pro- 
positions or parts of them, which it joins by this mono- 
syllable. 

First, " but to say no more :" here it intimates a 
stop of the mind in the course it was going, before it 
came quite to the end of it. 

Secondly, *' I saw but two plants :*' here it shows> 
that the mind limits the sense to what is expressed, 
with a negation of all other. 
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Thirdly, '* you pray ; but it is not that God would 
bring you to the true religion,'* 

Fourthly, *' but that he would eonfirm you in your 
own/' The first of these Buts hitimates a supposition 
in the mind of something otherwise than it should be ; 
the latter shows, that the mind makes a direct oppoi- 
sition between that, and what goes before it. 

Fifthly, '' all animals have sense ; but a dog is il« 
animal :" here it signifies little more, but that the latter 
proposition is joined to the former, as the tniiior of a 
syllogism. 

This mtter S ^- ^'^ thesCi I doubt Hot, might be 
kit %htly added a great manjr other bignifications of 
touched this particle, if it were my business to exa- 

**®^ mine it in its full latitude, and consider it 

in all the places it is to be found : which if one should 
do, I doubt whether in all those manners it is made 
use of it would deserve the title of discretiye, whie^ 
grammarians give to it. But I intend not here a fdU 
explication of this sort of signs. The instances I have 
given in this one, may give occasion to reflect on their 
use and force in language, and lead u$ into the contem- 
plation of several actions of our minds in discoursing, 
which it has found a way to intimate to others by these 
particles ; some whereof constantly, and others in cer- 
tain constructions, have the sense of a whole sentence 
contained in them. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

O/ Abstract and Concrete Terms. 

§ 1. The ordinary words of language, 

^^^ and our common use of them, would 

predicable have given US light into the nature of 
one of an- our ideas, if they had been but considered 
oAer,and ^itjj attention. The mind, as has been 
^ ^' shown, has a power to abstract its ideas. 



Abstract 
terms not 
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and 80 they become essences^ general essences, whereby 
the sorts of things are distinguished. Now each alv- 
stract idea being distinct, so that of any two the one can 
never be the other, the mind will, by its intuitive 
knowledge, perceive their difference ; and therefore in 
propositions no two whole ideas can ever be affirmed one 
ofanotheri This we see in the common use of language, 
which permits not any two abstract words, or names of 
abstract ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For how 
near of kin soever they may seem to be> and how certain 
soever it is, that man is an animal, or rational, or ^white, 
yet every one at first hearing perceives th6 falsehood of 
these propositions ; humanity is animality, or rationa- 
lity, or whiteness : and this is as evident as any of the 
most allowed maxims. All our affirmations then are 
only inconcrete, which is the affirming, not one abstract 
idea to be another, but one abstract idea to be joined to 
another ; which abstract ideas, in substances, may be of 
any sort ; in all the rest, are little else but of relations ; 
and in substances, the most frequent are of powers ; 
V. g. '^ a man is white," signifies, that the thing that 
has tKe essence of a man, has also in it the essence of 
whiteness, which is nothing but a power to produce the 
idea of whiteness in one, whose eyes can discover ordi- 
nary objects ; or '^aman is rational/' signifies that the 
same tlung that hath the essence of a man, hath also in 
it the essence of rationality, i. e. a power of reasoning. 
§ 2. This distinction of names shows us xhey show 
also the difference of our ideas : for if we the dif- 
observe them, we shall find that our simple ference of 
ideas have all abstract as well as concrete ^^' ^^^^' 
names : the one whereof is (to speak the language of 
grammarians) a substantive, the other an adjective ; as 
whiteness, wliite,.sweetness, sweet. The like also holds 
in our ideas of modes and relations ; as justice, just ; 
equality, equal ; only with this difference, that some of 
the concrete names of relations, amongst men chiefly, 
are substantives ; as paternitas, pater ; whereof it were 
easy to render a reason. But as to our ideas of sub* 
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stances^ we have very few or no abstract names at all. 
For though the schools have introduced animalitas, hu- 
manitas^ corporietas^ and some others; yet they hold no 
proportion with that infinite number of names of sub- 
stances^ to which they never were ridiculous enough to 
attempt the coining of abstract ones: and those few that 
the schools forged^ and put into the mouths of their 
scholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
use^ or obtain the licence of public approbation. Which 
seems to me at least to intimate the confession of all 
mankind, that they have no ideas of the real essences of 
substances, since they have not names for such ideas : 
which no doubt they would have had, had not their 
consciousness to themselves of their ignorance of them 
•^kept them from so idle an attempt. And therefore 
though they had ideas enough to distinguish gold from 
a stone, and metal from wood; yet they but timorously 
ventured on such terms, as aurietasandsaxietas, metal- 
lietas and lignietas, or the like names, which should 
pretend to signify the real essences of those substances, 
whereof they knew they had no ideas. And indeed it 
was only the doctrine of substantial forms, and the con- 
fidence of mistaken pretenders to a knowledge that they 
had not, which first coined, and then introduced ani- 
malitas, and humanitas, and the like ; which yet went 
very little farther than their own schools, and could never 
get to be current amongst understanding men. Indeed, 
humanitas was a word familiar amongst the Romans, 
butina far different sense, and stood not for the abstract 
essence of any substance ; but was the abstracted name 
of a mode, and its concrete humanus, not homo. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Of the Imperfection of Words. 

Words are § 1. From what has been said in the 

iwed for re- foregoing chapters, it is easy to perceive 
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what imperfection there is in language, cording and 
and how the very nature of words makes communi- 
it almost unavoidable for many of them eating pur 
to be doubtful and uncertain in their t^<>"g^t8- 
significations. To examine the perfection or imperfeo* 
tion of words, it is necessary first to consider their use 
and end : for as they are more or less fitted to attain 
that, so are they more or less perfect. We have, in the 
former part of this discourse, often upon occasion men- 
tioned a double use of words. 

First, one for the recording of our own thoughts. 

Secondly, the other for the communicating of our 
thoughts to others. 

§ 2. As to the first of these, for the re- ^ny words 
cording our own thoughts for the help of will serve 
our own memories, whereby, as it were, we for re- 
talk to ourselves, any words will serve the wording, 
turn. For since sounds are voluntary and indifferent 
signs of any ideas, a man may use what words he pleases, 
to signify his own ideas to himself: and there will be 
no imperfection in them, if he constantly use the same 
sign for the same idea; for then he cannot fail of having 
his meaning understood, wherein consists the right use 
and perfection of language. 

§ 3. Secondly, as to communication of Communi. 
words, that too has a double use. cation by 

I. Civil. words civil 

II. Philosophical. "'liSf'^ 

First, by their civil use, I mean such a ^ 
communication of thoughts and ideas by words, as may 
serve for the upholding common conversation and com- 
merce, about the ordinary affairs and conveniencies of 
civil life, in the societies of men one amongst another. 
Secondly, by the philosophical use of words, I mean 
such an use of them as may serve to convey the precise 
notions .pf things, and to express, in general proposi- 
tions, certain and undoubted truths, which the mind 
may rest upon, and be satisfied with, in its search after 
trujB knowledge. These two uses are very distinct ; and 
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a great deal less exactttess ^ill i^erve in the one than 
in the other^ as we shall see in what follows. 
The im - - § 4. The chief end of language in dom^ 
fecdcm*^" munication being to be understood^ w6rdi 
wordi is the serve hot well for that end^ neither in civil 
doubtful- nor philosophical discourse^ when any word 
ness of their j^^g ^^^ excite in the hearer the same idea 
S^"^ which it stands for in the mind of the 

speaker. Now since sounds have no na<r 
tural connexion with our ideas^ but have all their sigr 
nification from the arbitrary imposition of men> the 
doubtfulness and uncertainty c^ their. sigmficatiDn^ 
which is the imperfection we here are speaking of^has 
its cause more m the ideas they stand for^ than in any 
incapacity there is in one sound more than in another, 
to signify any idea : for in that regard they are all 
equcdly perfect. 

. That then which makes doubtfulness and unceri* 
tainty in the signification of some more than other 
words, is the difference of ideas they stand for. 
Causes of § ^* Words having naturally no signi* 

their imper- fication, the idea which each stands for 
fection. must be learned and retained by those who 

would exchange thoughts and hold intelligible dis-^ 
course with others in any language. But this is hardest 
to be done where. 

First, the ideas they stand for are very complex, and 
made up of a great number of ideas put together. 

Secondly, where the ideas they stand for have no 
certain connexion in nature ; and so no settled stand* 
ard, any where in nature existing, to rectify and ad* 
just them by. 

. Thirdly, when the signification of the word is re^- 
fbrr^d to a standard, which standard is not easy to be 
known. 

Fourthly, where the signification of the word, and 
th(8 real essence of the thing, are not exactly the 
same. 

Th^se are difficulties that attend the signification of 
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several words that are intelligible. Those which are 
not intelligible at all^ such as names standing for any 
simple ideas, which another has not organs or faculties 
to attain, — as the names of colours to a blind man, or 
sounds to a deaf man,— need not here be mentioned. 
' In all these cases we shall find an imperfection in 
Words, which I shall more at large Explain, in their 
particular application to our several sorts of ideas : for 
if we examme them, we shall find that the names of 
inixed modes are most liable to doubtfulness and im- 
(>erfection, for the two first of these teasons ; and (he 
names of substances chiefly for the two latter. 

§ 6. First, the names of mixed modes i«he names 
are many of them liable to great uncer- of mixed 
tainty and obscurity in their signification* ^^^ 

I. Because of that great composition jj^ ^ 
these complex ideas are often made up of. cause the 
To make words serviceable to the end of ideas they 
communication, it is necessary (as has stand for are 
been said) that they excite in the hearer ^^"^P ^ 
exactly the same idea they stand for in the mind of. 
the speaker. Without this, men fill one another's 
heads with noise and sounds ; but convey not thereby 
their thoughts, and lay not before one another their 
ideas, which is the end of discourse and language. 
But when a word stands for a very complex idea that 
is compounded and decompounded, it is not easy for 
men to form and retain that idea so exactly as to 
make the name in common use stand for the same 
precise idea, without any the least variation. Hence 
it comes to pass, that men's names of very compound 
ideas, such as for the most part are moral words, have 
seldom, in two different men, the same precise si^ifi- 
cation : since one man's complex idea seldom agrees 
with another'^s, and often differs from his bwn, from 
that which he had yesterday, or will have to-morrow. 

§ 7- n. Because the names of mixed Secondly, 
modes, for the most part, want standards because 
in nature, whereby men may rectify and ^y havcpp 
adjust their significations ; therefore they s**^^*^' 
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are rery various and doubtful. They are assemblages 
of ideas put together at the pleasure of the mind^ 
pursuing its own ends of discourse, and suited to its 
own notions ; whereby it designs not to copy any 
thing really existing, but to denominate and rank 
things, as they come to agree with those archetypes 
or forms it has made. He that first brought the 
word sham, or wheedle, or banter, in use, put toge- 
ther, as he thought fit, those ideas he made it s||;^nd 
for : and as it is with any new names of modes, that 
are now brought into any language, so it was with 
the old ones, when they were first made use of. Names 
therefore that stand for collections of ideas which the 
mind makes at pleasure, must needs be of doubtful 
signification, when such collections are no where to 
be found constantly united in nature, nor any patterns 
to be shown whereby men may adjust them. What 
the word murder, or sacrilege, &c. signifies, can never 
be known from things themselves : there be many of 
the parts of those complex ideas which are not visi- 
ble ill the action itself; the intention of the mind^ or 
the relation of holy things, which make a part of mur- 
der or sacrilege, have no necessary connexion with the 
outward and visible action of him that commits either : 
and the pulling the trigger of the gun, with which the 
murder is committed, and is all the action that perhaps 
is visible, has no natural connexion with those other 
ideas that make up the complex one, named murder. 
They have their union and combination only from the 
understanding, which unites them under one name : but 
uniting them without any rule or pattern, it cannot be 
but that the signification of the name that stands for 
such voluntary collections should be often various in 
the minds of different men, who have scarce any stand- 
ing rule to regulate themselves and their notions by, in 
such arbitrary ideas. 

§ 8. It is true, common use, that is the 
Propnety y^j^ ^f propriety, may be supposed here 

notasuffici- . w I -j x "^ xxi X^ • •/» 

ent remedy. ^ atiord some aid> to settle the significa- 
tion of language ^ and it cannot be denied 
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but that in some measure it does. Common use re^ 
gulates the meaning of words pretty well for common 
conversation; but nobody having an authority to 
establish the precise signification of words, nor deter- 
mine to what ideas any one shall annex them, com- 
mon use is not sufiicient to adjust them to philosophi- 
cal discourses ; there being scarce any name of any 
very complex idea (to say nothing of others) which 
in common use has not a great latitude, and which, keep- 
ing within the bounds of propriety, may not be made 
the sign of far different ideas. Besides, the rule and 
measure of propriety itself being no where established^ 
it is often matter of dispute whether this or that way of 
using a word be propriety of speech or no. From all 
which it is evident, that the names of such kind of very 
complex ideas are naturally liable to this imperfection, 
to be of doubtful and uncertain signification ; and even 
in men that have a mind to understand one another, do 
not always stand for the same ideain speaker and hearer. 
Though the names glory and gratitude be the same in 
every man's mouth through a whole country, yet the 
complex collective idea, which every one thinks on, or 
intends by that name, is apparently very different in 
men using the same language. 

§ 9- The way also wherein the names 
of mixed modes are ordinarily learned, ^^^^ ^^ 
does not a little contribute to the doubt- these nuneg 
fulness of their signification. For. if we contributes 
will observe how children learn languages^ ^ to their 
we shall find that to make them under- n^w. 
stand what the names of simple ideas, or 
substances, stand for^ people ordinarily show them the 
thing, whereof they would have them have the idea ; 
and then repeat to them the name that stands for it, as 
white, sweet, milk, sugar, cat, dog. But as for mixed 
modes, especially the most material of them, moral 
words, the sounds are usually learned first ; and then 
Vo know what complex ideas they stand for, they are 
either beholden to the explication of others or (which 
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happens for the most part) are left to their own observa- 
tion and industry ; which being little laid out in the 
search of the true and precise meaning of names, these 
moral words are in most men's mouths little more 
than bare sounds ; or when they have any, it is fop 
the most part but a very loose and undetermined, and 
consequently obscure and confused signification. And 
eyen those themselves, who have with more attention 
settled their notions, do yet hardly avoid the incon- 
venience, to have them stand for complex ideas, dif- 
ferent from those which other, eyen intelligent and 
studious men, make them the signs of. Where shall 
one find any, either controversial debate, oi familiar 
discourse, concerning honour, faiths S^^> religion, 
church, &c. wherein it is not easy to observe the dif- 
ferent notions men have of them ? which is nothing but 
this, that they are not agreed in the signification of those 
Words, nor have in their minds the same complex ideas 
which they make them stand for : and so all the contests 
that follow thereupon are only about the meaning of 
a sound. And hence we see, that in the interpretation 
of laws, whether divine or human, there is no end j 
comments beget comments, and explications make new 
matter for explications ; and of limiting, distinguishing, 
varying the signification of these moral words, there is 
no epd. These ideas of men's making are, by men still 
having the same power, multiplied in infinitum. Many 
a man who was pretty well satisfied of the meaning of a 
texti)f a scripture, or clause in the code, at first reading, 
has by consulting commentators quite lost the sense 
of it, and by these elucidations given rise or increase 
to his doubts, and drawn obscurity upon the place. I 
say not this, that I think commentaries needless ; but 
to show how uncertain the names of mixed modes na- 
turally are, even in the mouths of those who had both 
the intention and the faculty of speaking as clearly as 
language was capable to express their thoughts. 
Hence una- § 10. What obscurity this has unavoid- 
▼oidable ob- ably brought upon the writings of men, who 
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have lived in remote ages and different security in 
countries^ it will be needless to take notice ; ancient 
since the numerous volumes of learned a^^tl^ors- 
men, employing their thoughts that way, are proofs 
more than enough to show what attention, study, sa- 
gacity, and reasoning are required, to find out the true 
meaning of ancient authors. But there being no. 
writings we have any great concernment to be very 
solicitous about the meaning of, but those that con- 
tain either truths we are required to believe, or laws 
we are to obey, and draw inconveniences on us when 
we mistake or transgress ; we may be less anxious 
about the sense of other authors, who writing but 
their own opinions, we are under no greater necessity 
to know them than they to know ours. Our good or 
evil depending not on their decrees, we may safely 
be ignorant of their notions : and therefore, in the 
readmg of them, if they do not use their words with 
a due clearness and perspicuity, we may lay them 
aside, and, without any injury done them, resolve thus 
with ourselves : 

'' Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi." 

§ 11. If the signification of the names Names of 
of mixed modes are uncertain, because substances 
there be no real standards existing in of doubtful 
nature to which those ideas are referred, significa- 
and by which they may be adjusted ; the ^^' 
names of substances are of a doubtful signification, 
for a contrary reason, viz. because the ideas they 
stand for are supposed conformable to the reality of 
things, and are referred to standards made by nature. 
In our ideas of substances, we have not the liberty, as 
in mixed modes, to frame what combinations we think 
fit, to be the characteristical notes to rank and deno- 
minate things by. In these we must follow nature, 
suit our complex ideas to real existences, and regulate 
the signification of their names by\the things them- 
selves, if we will have our names to^e signs of them, 
and stand for them. Here it is true, we have patterns 
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to follow, but patterns that will make the significatioii 
of their names very uncertain ; for names must be of a 
very unsteady and various meaning, if the ideas they 
stand for be referred to standards without us, that 
either cannot be known at all, or can be known but 
imperfectly and uncertainly. 

§ 12. The names of substances have, 
suSmi^ as has been shown, a double reference in 
referred, their ordinary use. 

1. To real First, sometimes they are made to stand 

^f^^^ for, and so their signification is supposed 

te k:^^* to agree to, the real constitution of things, 

from which all tlieir properties flow, and 
in which they all centre. But this real constitution, or 
(as it is apt to be called) essence, being utterly un- 
known to us, any sound that is put to stand for it must 
be very uncertain in its application ; and it will be im- 
possible to know what things are, or ought to be called 
an horse, or anatomy, when those words are put for 
real essences that we have no ideas of at all. And 
therefore, in this supposition, the names of substanceer 
being referred to standards that cannot be known, 
their significations can never be adjusted and esta- 
blished by those standards. 

2 ,p §13* Secondly,thesimple ideas that are 

isting quali- found to co-exist in substances being that 
ties, which which their names immediately signify, 
are known these, as united in the several sorts of 
fectl™^^" things, are the proper standards to which 

their names are referred, and by which 
their significations may be best rectified. But neither 
will these archetypes so well serve to this purpose, as to 
leave these names without very various and uncertain 
significations: because these simple ideas that co- 
exist, and are united in the same subject, being viery 
numerous, and having all an equal right to go into the 
complex specific idea, which the specific name is to 
stand for ; men, though they propose to themselves 
the very same subject to consider, yet frame very dif- 
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ferent ideas about it ; and so the name they use for it 
unayoidably comes to have, in several men, very dif- 
ferent significations. The simple qualities which make 
up the complex ideas, being most of them powers, in 
relation to changes, which they are apt to make in, or 
receive from, other bodies, are almost infinite. He that 
shall but observe what a great variety of alterations 
any one of the baser metals is apt to receive from the 
different application only of fire ; and how much a 
greater number of changes any of them will receive 
in the hands of a chemist, by the application of other 
bodies ; will not think it strange that I count the pro- 
perties of any sort of bodies not easy to be collected, 
and completely known by the ways of inquiry^ which 
our faculties are capable of. They being therefore at 
least so many that no man can know the precise ancf 
cjefinite number, they are differently discovered by dii^ 
ferent men, according to their various skill, attention, 
and ways of handling; who therefore cannot choose but 
have different ideas of the same substance, and there<^ 
fore make the signification of its common name very 
various and uncertain. For the complex ideas of sub- 
stances being made up of such simple ones as are sup- 
posed to co-exist in nature, every one has a right to put 
into his complex idea those qualities he has found to be 
united together. For though in the substance of gold 
one satisfies himself with colour and weight, yet 
another thinks solubility in aq. regia as necessary to 
be joined with that colour in his idea of gold as any 
one does its fusibility ; solubility in aq. regia being a 
quality as constantly joined with its colour and weight, 
as fusibility, or any other ; others put in its ductility 
or fixedness, &c. as they have been taught by tradition 
or experience. »Who of all these has established the 
right signification of the word gold ? or who shall be 
the judge to determine ? Each has its standard in 
nature, which he appeals to ; and with reason thinks 
he has the same right to put into his complex idea, 
signified by the word gold, those qualities which upon 
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trial he has found united, as another, who has not so 
well examined, has to leave them out ; or a third, who 
has made other trials, has to put in others. For the 
union in nature of these qualities heing the true 
ground of their union in one complex idea, who can 
say, one of them has more reason to he put in, or left 
out, than another ? From hence it will always un- 
avoidably follow, that the complex ideas of substances^ 
in men using the same name for them, will be very 
various ; and so the significations of those names very 
uncertain, 
o m § 14. Besides, there is scarce any parti- 

3. Toco-ex- ^ ^,. . /. !_• 1. • ^ i» -^ 

isting quaK- c^lar thmg existmg, which, m some of its 
ties wmch simple ideas, does not communicate with a 
are known greater, and in others a less number of par- 
but imper- ticular beings : who shall determine, in this 

case, which are those that are to make up 
the precise collection that is to be signified by the spe- 
cific name ; or can, with any just authority, prescribe 
which obvious or common qualities are to be left out ; 
or which more secret, or more particular, are to be put 
into the signification of the name of any substance ? 
All which together seldom or never fail to produce 
that various and doubtful signification in the names 
of substances, which causes such uncertainty, disputes, 
or mistakes, when we come to a philosophical use of 
them. 

§ 15. It is true, as to civil and common 
WitVthis conversation, the sreneral names of sub- 

imperiec- , i^i-.i» •%• •• 

tion, they Stances, regulated m their ordinary signi- 
may serve fication by some obvious qualities, (as by 
for dvil, but the shape and figure in things of known 
pbiloso^ld-^ seminal propagation, and in other sub- 
cal use. stances, for the most part, by colour, joined 

with some other sensible qualities) do well 
enough to design the things men would be understood 
to speak of; and so they usually conceive well enough 
the substances meant by the word gold, or apple, to 
distinguish the one from the other. But in philosor 
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phical inquiries and debates, where general truthsi 
are to be established, and consequences drawn from 
positions laid down — there the precise signification 
of the names of substances will be found, not only 
not to be well established, but also very hard to be 
so. For example, he that shall make malleableness^ 
or a certain degree of fixedness, a part of his com- 
plex idea of gold, may make propositions concerning 
gold, and draw consequences from them, that will 
truly and clearly follow from gold, taken in such a 
signification ; but yet such as another man can never be 
forced to admit, nor be convinced of their truth, who 
makes not nialleableness, or the same degree of fixed- 
ness, part of that complex idea, that the name gold, in 
his use of it, stands for. 

§ 16. This is a natural, and almost un- , 
avoidable imperfection in almost all the liquor. 
names of substances, in all languages 
whatsoever, which men will easily find, when once 
passing from confused or loose notions, they come to 
more strict and close inquiries: for then they will 
be convinced how doubtful and obscure those words 
are in their signification, which in ordinary use ap- 
peared very clear and determined. I was once in a 
meeting of very learned and ingenious physicians, 
where by chance there arose a question, whether any 
liquor passed through the filaments of the nerves. The 
debate having been managed a good while, by variety 
of arguments on both sides, I (who had been used to 
suspect that the greatest parts of disputes were more 
about the signification of words than a real difference 
in the conception of things) desired, that before they 
went any farther on in this dispute, they would first 
examine, and establish amongst them, what the word 
liquor signified. They at first were a little surprised 
at the proposal ; and had they been persons less in- 
genuous, they might perhap shave taken it for a very fri- 
volous or extravagant one ; since there was no one there 
that thought not himself to understand very perfectly 
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what the word liquor stood for ; which I thinks tooVnone 
of the most perplexed names of substances. However^ 
they were pleased to comply with my motion ; and^ 
Upon examination, found that the significatioD of that 
word \Va8 not so settled and certain as they had all 
imagined^ but that each of them made it a sign of a 
different complex idea. This made them perceive that 
the main of their dispute was about the signification 
of that term ; and that they differed very little in their 
opinions concerning some fluid and subtile matter 
passing through the conduits of the nerves ; though 
it was not so easy to agree whether it was to be called 
liquor or no — a thing which, when considered^ they 
thought it not worth the contending about. 

§ 17* How much this is the case in the 
Jd^^ greatest part of disputes that men are en- 

gaged so hotly in, I shall perhaps have aa 
occasion in another place to take notice. Let us only 
here consider a little more exactly the fore-mentioned 
instance of the word gold, and we shall see how hard it 
is precisely to determine its signification. I think all 
agree to make it stand, £or a body of a certain yellow 
shining colour ;. which being the idea to which children 
have annexed that name, the shining yellow part of a 
peacock's tail is properly to them gold. Others find- 
ing fusibility joined with that yellow colour in certain 
parcels of matter, make of that combination a complex 
idea, to which they give the name gold, to denote a sort 
of substances ; and so exclude from being gold all sucb 
yellow shining bodies, as by fire will be reduced to 
ashes ; and admit to be of that species, or to be com- 
prehended Under that name gold, only such substances, 
as having that shining yellow colour, will by fire be re- 
duced to fusion, and not to ashes. Another, by the same 
reason,adds the weight ; which being a quality as straitly 
joined with that colour as its fusibility, he thinks has 
the same reason to be joined in its idea, and to be sig- 
nified by its name ; and therefore the other made up of 
foody, of such a colour and fusibility, to be imperfect ; 
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and so on of all the rest : wherein no one can show a 
reason why some of the inseparable qualities^ that are 
always united in nature^ should be put into the nominal 
essence and others left out ; or why the word gold, sig- 
nifying that sort of body the ring on his finger is made 
of, should determine that sort, rather by its colour, 
weight, and fusibility, than by its colour, weight, and 
solubility in aq. regia : since the dissolving it by that 
liquor is as inseparable from it as the fusion by fire ; 
and they are both of them nothing but the relation 
which that substance has to two other bodies, which 
have a power to operate differently upon it. For by 
what right is it that fusibility comes to be a part of the 
essence signified by the word gold, and solubility but a 
property of it ; or why is its colour part of the essence, 
and its malleableness but a property ? That which I 
mean is this : That these being all but properties de-L 
pending on its real constitution, and nothing but 
powers, either active or passive, in reference to other 
bodies ; no one has authority to determine the sig- 
nification of the word gold (as referred to such a body 
existing in nature) more to one collection of ideas to 
be found in that body than to another : whereby the sig- 
nification of that name must unavoidably be very un- 
certain ; since, as has been said, several people observe 
several properties in the same substance ; and, I think, 
I may say nobody at all. And therefore we have but 
very imperfect descriptions of things, and words have 
very uncertain significations. 

§ 18. From what has been said, it is rj^^ names 
easy to observe what has been before re- of simple 
marked, viz. That the names of simple ideas the 
ideas are, of all others, the least liable to ^* ^^^^ 
mistakes, and that for these reasons. First, 
because the ideas they stand for, being each but one 
single perception, are much easier got, and more 
clearly retained, than the more complex ones ; and 
therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which 
UBtially attends those compounded ones of substances 
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and mixed modes, in which the precise number of 
simple ideas, that make them up, are not easily agreed^ 
and so readily kept in the mind : and secondly, because 
they are never referred to any other essence, but 
barely that perception they immediately signify ; 
which reference is that which renders the signifi- 
cation of the names of substances naturally so per- 
plexed, and gives occasion to so many disputes. Men 
that do not perversely use their words, or on pur- 
pose set themselves to cavil, seldom mistake, in any 
language which they are acquainted with, the use 
and signification of the names of simple ideas : white 
and sweet, yellow and bitter, carry a very obvious 
meaning with them, which every one precisely com- 
prehends, or easily perceives he is ignorant of^ and 
seeks to be informed. But what precise collection 
of simple ideas modesty or frugality stand for in 
another's use, is not so certainly known. And how- 
ever we are apt. to think we well enough know what 
is meant by gold or iron ; yet the precise complex 
idea others make them the signs of, is not so certain ; 
and I believe it is very seldom that, in speaker and 
hearer, they stand for exactly the same collection : 
which must needs produce mistakes and disputes^ 
when they are made use of in discourses, wherein 
men have to do with universal propositions, and 
would settle in their minds universal truths, and con- 
sider the consequences that follow from them. 
And next § 19- By the same rule, the names of 

to them, simple modes are, next to those of simple 

simple ideas, least liable to doubt and uncertainty^ 

modes. especially those of figure and number^ of 

which men have so clear and distinct ideas. Who ever, 
that had a mind to understand them, mistook the or- 
dinary meaning of seven, or a triangle ? And in general 
the least compounded ideas in every kind have the least 
dubious names. 

The most § SO. Mixed modes, therefore, that are 

doubtful are made up but of a few and obvious simple 
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ideas, have usually names of no very uncer- the names of 
tain sifirnification ; but the names of mixed ^®^ ?^?* 
modesT whichcomprehend a great number J^"* 
of simple ideas^ are commonly of a very modes and 
doubtful and undetermined meaning, as substances, 
has been shown. The names of substances, being an- 
nexed to ideas that are neither the real essences nor 
exact representations of the patterns they are referred 
to, are liable yet to greater imperfection and uncer- 
tainty, especially when we come to a philosophical 
use of them. 

§ 21 . The great disorder that happens in why this 
our names of substances,proceeding for the imperfeo- 
most part from our want of knowledge, and tion charged 
inability to penetrate into their real con- ^^^^ words, 
stitutions, it may probably be wondered why I charge 
this as an imperfection rather upon our words than un- 
derstandings. This exception has so much appearance 
of justice, that I think myself obliged to give a reason 
why I have followed this method. I must confess then, 
that when I first began this discourse of the under- 
standing, and a good while after, I had not the least 
thought that any consideration of words was at all 
necessary to it. But when, bavins^ passed over the 
original and composition of our ideasf I began to exa- 
mine the extent and certainty of our knowledge, t 
found it had so near a connexion with words, that, 
unless their force and manner of signification were 
first well observed, there could be very little said 
clearly and pertinently concerning knowledge ; which 
being conversant about truth, had constantly to do- 
with propositions ; and though it terminated in things, 
yet it was for the most part so much by the inter- 
vention of words, that they seemed scarce separable 
from our general knowledge. At least, they inter- 
pose themselves so much between our understandings 
and the truth, which it would contemplate and appre- 
hend, that, like the medium through which visible ob* 
jects pass, their obscurity and disorder do not seldom 
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Cast a miM before our eyes, and impose upon our uil* 
derstandings. If we consider^ in the fallacies men put 
upon thcimselyes as well as others, and the mistakes in 
men's disputes and notions, how greata part is owing to 
words^ and their uncertain or mistaken significations-^ 
we shall haye reason to think this no small obstacle in 
the way to knowledge ; which, I conclude, we are the 
more carefully to be warned of, because it has been so 
far from being taken notice of as an inconvenience, that 
the arts of improving it have been made the business of 
men's study, and obtained the reputation of learning 
and subtilty^ as we shall see in the following chapter. 
But I am apt to imagine, that were the imperfections 
df language, as the instruments of knowledge, more 
thdirolighly weighed, a great many of the contro- 
versies l^at make such a noise in the world, would 
of themselves cease ; and the way to knowledge, and 
perhaps peace, too, lie a great deal opener than it does. 
^ § 22. Sure I am, that the signification 

teach OS ^^ words in all languages, depending very 

moderation^ much on the thoughts, notions, and ideas 
in imposing of him that uses them, must unavoidably 
^""^ ^^ 1 , he of ffreat uncertainty to men of the same 

sense of old i i .'' rr»T.- 

authors. language and country. 1ms is so evi- 

dent in the Greek authors, that he that 
shall peruse their writings will find in almost every one 
pf them a distinct language, though the same words. 
But when to this natural difficulty in every country 
there shall be added difierent countries and remote 
ages, wherein the speakers and writers had very 
difierent notions, tempers, customs, ornaments, and 
figures of speec'b, &c. every one of which influenced 
the signification of their words then, though to us 
now they are lost and unknown ; it would become us 
to be charitable one to another in our interpretations 
or misunderstanding of those ancient writings ; which 
though of great concernment to be understood, are 
li^le to the iinavdidable difficulties df speech, whicli 
(if We exeepf the names of simple ideas, and some very 
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obvious things) is not capable, without a constant de- 
fining the terms, of conveying the sense and intention 
of the speaker, without any manner of doubt and un- 
certainty, to the hearer. And in discourses of religion, 
law, and moraljity, $B they are matters of the highest 
concernment, so there will be the greatest diflGiculty. 
§ 23. The volumes of interpreters and commentatorjs 
on the old and new Testament are but too manifest 
proofs of this. Thougb eVery^thing said in the text be 
infallibly triie, yet the reader may be, nay cannot choose 
but be, very fallible in the understanding of it. NoriB 
it to be wondered, that the will of God, wheii clothed 
in words,should be liable to that doubtand uncertain^ 
which unavoidably attends that sort of conveyance j; 
when even his Son, whilst clothed in flesh, was subje^^ 
to all the frailties and inconveniences of human naturi^ 
sin excepted : and we ought to magnify his goodnesi^ 
that he hath spread before all the world such li^gibk^ 
characters of his works and providence, and giveh' iul 
mankind so sufficient a light of reason, that they to 
whom this written word never came, could not (wheil- 
ever they set themselves to siearch) either doubt of the 
being of a God, or of the obedience due to him. Since 
then the precepts of natural religion areplain, and verv 
intelligible to all mankind, and seldom come to be com 
troverted ; and other revealed truths, which are con^ 
veyed to us by books and languages, are liable to the 
Common and natural obscurities and difficulties inci- 
dent to words ; methinks it would become us to bemore 
careful and diligent in observing the former, and less 
magisterial, positive, and imperious, in imposing out 
own sense and interpretations of the latter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of the Abuse of Words. 

Abuse of § ^* Besides the imperfection that is 

words. naturally in language^ and the obscurity 

and confusion that is so hard to be avoided 
in the use of words^ there are several wilful faults and 
neglects which men are guilty of in this way of com- 
munication^ whereby they render these signs less clear 
and distinct in their signification than naturally they 
need to be. 

nntWords § ^* ^^^®*' ^^ *^^^ kind, the first and 
wtthoat Tdost palpable abuse is, the using of words 

any^ or without clear and distinct ideas ; or, 

withoirt which is worse, signs without any thing 

dear ideas. signified. Of these there are two sorts. 
I. One may observe, in all languages, certain words, 
that if they be examined, will be found, in their first 
original and their appropriated use, not to stand for any 
dear and distinct ideas. These, for the most part, the 
several sects of philosophy and religion have intro- 
duced. For their authors or promoters, either affecting 
something singular and out of the way of common ap- 
prehension, or to support some strange opinions, or 
cover some weakness of their hypothesis, seldom fail 
to coin new words, and such as, when they come to be 
examined, may justly be called insignificant terms. 
Eor having either had no determinate collection of 
ideas annexed to them, when they were first invented, 
or at least, such as, if well examined, will be found in- 
consistent; it is no wonder if afterwards, in the 
vulgar use of the same party, they remain empty 
sounds, with little or no signification, amongst those 
who think it enough to have them often in their 
mouths, as the distinguishing characters of their 
church, or school, without much troubling their heads 
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to examine what are the precise ideas they stand for. 
I shall not need here to heap up instances: every 
man's reading and conversation will sufficiently fur> 
nish him ; or if he wants to be better stored^ the great 
mint-masters of this kind of terms, I mean the school- 
men and metaphysicians^ (under which^ I think, the 
disputing natural and moral philosophers of these 
latter ages may be comprehended) have wherewithal 
abundantly to content him. 

§ 3. II. Others there be who extend this abuse yet 
farther j who take so little care to lay by words, which, 
in their primary notation have scarce any clear and di- 
stinct ideas which they are annexed to ; that, by an un- 
pardonable negligence, they familiarly use words,which 
the propriety of language has affixed to very important 
ideas, without any distinct meaning at all. Wisdom, 
glory, grace, &c., are words frequent enough in every 
man's mouth ; but if a great many of those who use 
them should be asked what they mean by them, they 
would be at a stand, and not know what to answer : a 
plain proof, that though they have learned those 
sounds, and have them ready at their tongue's end, 
yet there are no determined ideas laid up in their 
minds, which are to be expressed to others by them. 

§ 4. Men having been accustomed from • ^j 

their cradles to learn words, which are by^^i^^ne 
easily got and retained, before they knew names be- 
or had framed the complex ideas to which fore the 
they were annexed, or which were to be |^^ *^y 
found in the things they were thought to « <>^ • , 
stand for : they usually continue to do so all their 
lives; and, without taking the pains necessary to settle 
in their minds determined ideas, they use their words 
for such unsteady and confused notions as they have, 
contenting themselves with the same words other 
people use : as if their very sound necessarily carried 
with it constantly the same meaning. This, though 
men make a shift with, in the ordinary occurrences of 
life, where they find it necessary to be understood. 
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and therefore they make signs till they are so ; yet 
this insignificancy in their words, when they come to 
reason concerning either their tenets or interest^ mani- 
festly fills their discourse with abundance of empty un- 
intenigible noise and jargon ; especially in moral mat- 
ters, where the words for the most part standing for 
arbitrary and numerous collections of ideas^ not re- 
gularly and permanently united in nature, their bare 
sounds are often only thought on, or at least very ob^- 
Beure and uncertain notions annexed to them. Men 
take the words they find in use amongst their neigh- 
bours ; and that they may not seem ignorant what the j 
atandfor, use them confidently,without much troubling 
their heads about a certain fixed meaning : whereby^ 
besides the ease of it,, they obtain tins advantage ; that 
as in such discourses they seldom are in the right, so 
they are as seldom to be convinced that they are in 
the wrong ; it being all one to go about to draw those 
men out of their mistakes, who have no settled no- 
tions, as to dispossess a vagrant of his habitation, who 
has no settled abode. This I guess to be so ; and 
every one may -observe in himself and others whether 
it be or no. 

2. Unsteady § ^- Secondly, another great abuse of 
applioation Words is inconstancy in the use of them, 
ot them. It is hard tofind a discourse writtenof any 

subject, especially of controversy, wherein 
one shall not observe, if he read with attention, the same 
words (and those commonly the most material in the 
discourse, and upon which the argument turns) used 
sometimes for one collection of simple ideas, and some- 
times for another; which is a perfect abuse of language. 
Words being intended for &»gns of my ideas, to make 
ihem known to others, not by any nattiral signification, 
but by a voluntary imposition — ^it is plain cheat and 
abuse, i^hen I make them stand sometimes for one 
thing and sometimes for another ; the wilful doing 
whereof can be imputed to nothing but great folly, 
or groater dishonesty : and a man, in his accounts 
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with another, may, with as much fairness, make the 
characters of numbers stand sometimes for one and 
sometimes for another collection of units, (v. g. this 
character 3 stand sometimes for three, sometimes for 
four, and sometimes for eight) as in his discourse, or 
reasoning, make the same words stand for different 
collections of simple ideas. If men should do so in 
their reckonings, I wonder who would have to do with 
them ? One who would speak thus, in the affairs and 
business of the world, and call eight sometimes seven, 
and sometimes nine, as best served his advantage^ 
would presently have clapped upon him one of thd 
two names men are commonly disgusted with : and 
yet in arguings and learned contests, the same so^t ,pf 
proceedings passes commonly for wit and learning': 
but to me it appears a greater dishonesty than tha 
misplacing of counters in the casting up a debt ; aiid 
the cheat the greater, by how much truth is of greater 
concernment and value than money. 

§ 6. Thirdly, another abuse of language 3 Affected ' 
is an affected obscurity, by either applying obscnrity by 
old words to new and unusual significa- wrong ap- 
tions, or introducing new and ambiguous phcation. , 
terms, without defining either ; or else putting them 
so together, as may confound their ordinary meaning. 
Though the Peripatetic philosophy has been mos^; jemi- 
nent in this way, yet other sects have not been wholly 
clear of it. There are scarce any of them that are not 
cumbered with some difficulties (such is the imperfec- 
tion of human knpwledge) which they have been fain 
to caver with obscurity of terms, and to confound the 
signification of words, which, like a mist before people'js 
eyeS) might hinder their weak parts from being dis- 
covered. That body and extension, in common us0, 
stand for two distinct ideas, is plain to any one that 
will but reflect a little : for were their signification 
precisely the same, it would be proper,, and as intelli- 
gible to say, the body of an extension, as the exten* 
sion of a body; and yet there are those who find 
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it necessary to confound their signification. To this 
abuse^ and the mischiefs of confounding the signi- 
fication of words^ logic and the liberal sciences, as 
they have been handled in the schools, have given re- 
putation ; and the admired art of disputing hath added 
much to the natural imperfection of languages, whilst 
it has been made use of and fitted to perplex the 
signification of words, more than to discover the 
knowledge and truth of things: and he that will 
look into that sort of learned writings, will find the 
words there much more obscure, uncertain, and unde- 
termined in their meaning than they are in ordinary 
conversation. 

Lode and § '^^ '^^^® ^^ unavoidably to be so, where 

dispute have men's parts and learning are estimated by 
much ecm- their skill in disputing. And if reputation 
tnbuted to ^nd reward shall attend these conquests, 
^ which depend mostly on the fineness and 

niceties of words, it is no wonder if the wit of man, so 
employed, should perplex, involve, and subtilize the 
signification of sounds, so as never to want something 
to say, in opposing or defending any question ; the 
victory being adjudged not to him who had truth on 
his side, but the last word in the dispute. 

. § 8. This, though a very useless skill 

SibS^?* and that which I think the direct opposite 

to the ways of knowledge, hath yet passed 
hitherto under the laudable and esteemed names of sub- 
tilty and acuteness ; and has had the applause of the 
schools, and encouragement of one part of the learned 
men of the world. And no wonder ; since the philoso- 
phers of old (the disputing and wrangling philosophers 
I mean, such as Lucian wittily and with reason taxes) 
and the schoolmen since, aiming at glory and esteem for 
their great and universal knowledge, (easier a great deal 
to be pretended to than really acquired) found this a 
good expedient to cover their ignorance with a curious 
and inexplicable web of perplexed words, and procure 
to themselves the admiration of others by unintelligible 
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terms, the apter to produce wonder, because they could 
not be understood : whilst it appears in all history, that 
these profound doctors were no wiser, nor more useful, 
than their neighbours ; and brought but small advan- 
tage to human life, or the societies wherein they lived ; 
unless the coining of new words, where they produced 
no new things to apply them to, or the perplexing or 
obscuring the signification of old ones, and so bringing 
all things into question and dispute, were a thing pro- 
fitable to the life of man, or worthy commendation and 
reward. 

§ 9. For notwithstanding these learned rpj^g leoxtL- 
disputants, these all-knowing doctors, it ing very 
was to the unscholastic statesman that the little bene- 
governments of the world owed their peace, ^^^ society. 
defence, and liberties : and from the illiterate and con* 
temned mechanic (a name of disgrace) that they re- 
ceived the improvements of useful arts. Nevertheless, 
this artificial ignorance and learned gibberish prevailed 
mightily in these last ages, by the interest and artifice 
of those who found no easier way to that pitch of autho- 
rity and dominion they have attained, than by amusing 
the men of business and ignorant with hard words, or 
employing the ingenious and idle in intricate disputes 
about unintelligible terms, and holding them per- 
petually entangled in that endless labyrinth. Besides, 
there is no such way to gain admittance, or give de- 
fence to strange and absurd doctrines, as to guard 
them round about with legions of obscure, doubtful, 
and undefined words : which yet make these retreats 
more like the dens of robbers, or holes of foxes, than 
the fortresses of fair warriors ; which if it be hard to 
get them out of, it is not for the strength that is in 
them, but the briars and thorns, and the obscurity, 
of the thickets they are beset with. For untruth 
being unacceptable to the mind of man, there is no 
other defence left for absurdity but obscurity. 

§ 10. Thus learned ignorance, and this But destroys 
art- of keeping, even inquisitive men, from the instru- 
true knowledge, hath been propagated in ^^^^^ ^ 

VOL. ir. T 
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knowledge th^ world, and hath much perplexed, whilst 
and com^u- it pretended to inform the understanding. 
nication. For we see that other well-meaning and 
wise men, whose education and parts had not acquired 
that acuteness, could intelligibly express themselves to 
one another ; and in its plain use make a benefit of lan- 
guage. But though unlearned men well enough under- 
stood the words white and black, &c. and had constant 
notions of the ideas signified by those words ; yet there 
were philosophers found, who had learning and subtilty 
enough to prove, that snow was black ; i. e. to prove 
that white was black. Whereby they had the advan- 
tage to destroy the instruments and means of dis« 
course, conversation, instruction, and society ; whilst 
with great art and subtilty they did no more but per- 
plex and confound the signification of words; and 
thereby render language less useful than the real de- 
fects of it had made it ; a gift which the illiterate had 
not attained to. 

As useful as § ^^" These learned men did equally 
to confound instruct men's understandings, and profit 
the sound of their lives, as he who should alter the sig- 
the letters. nification of known characters, and by a 
subtle device of learning, far surpassing the capa- 
city of the illiterate, dull, and vulgar, should, in his 
writing, show that he could put A for B, and D for 
E, &c. to the no small admiration and benefit of 
his reader : it being as senseless to put black, which 
is a word agreed on to stand for one sensible idea, 
to put it, 1 say, for another, or the contrary idea, 
i. e. to call snow black, as to put this mark A, which 
is a character agreed on to stand for one modification 
of sound, made by a certain motion of the organs of 
speech, for B; which is agreed on to stand for 
another modification of sound, made by another cer- 
tain mode of the organs of speech. 
This art has § ^^^ Nor hath this mischief stopped in 
perplexed logical niceties, or curious empty specula- 
reli^on and tions ; it hath invaded the great concern- 
justice, ments of human life and society, obscured 
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and perplexed the material truths of law and divinity; 
brought confusion, disorder, and uncertainty into the 
affairs of mankind ; and if not destroyed, yet in a great 
measure rendered useless , these two great rules, religion 
and justice. What have the greatest part of the com- 
ments and disputes upon the laws of God and man 
served for, but to make the meaning more doubtful, 
and perplex the sen^ ? What has been the effect of 
those multiplied curious distinctions and acute niceties, 
but obscurity and uncertainty, leaving the words more 
unintelligible, and the reader more at a loss ? How 
else comes it to pass that princes, speaking or writing 
to their servants, in their ordinary commands, are easily 
understood ; speaking to their people, in their laws, are 
not so t And, as I remarked before, doth it not often 
happen, that a man of an ordinary capacity very well 
understands a text or a law that he reads, till he con- 
sults an expositor, or goes to counsel ; who, by that 
time he hath done explaining them, makes the words 
signify either nothing at all, or what he pleases. 

§ 13. Whether any by-interests of these And ought 
professions have occasioned this, I will not not to pass 
here examine ; but I leave it to be consi- ^^^ learning, 
dered, whether it would not be well for mankind, 
whose concernment it is to know things as they are, and 
to do what they ought, and not to spend their lives 
in talking about them, or tossing words to and fro ; 
whether it would not be well, I say, that the use of 
words were made plain and direct, and that language, 
which was given us for the improvement of knowledge 
and bond of society, should not be employed to darken 
truth, and unsettle people's rights ; to raise mists, 
and render unintelligible both morality and religion ? 
Or that at least, if this will happen, it should not be 
thought learning or knowledge to do so ? 

§ 14. Fourthly, another great abuse of 4. Xakii^ 
words is the taking them for things. This, them for 
though it ill some degree concerns all names t^i"gs. 
in general, yet more particularly affects these of sub- 

T 2 
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stances. To this abuse those men are most subject 
who most confine their thoughts to any one system, 
and give themselves up into a firm belief of the per- 
fection of any received hypothesis ; whereby they come 
to be persuaded, that the terms of that sect are so suited 
to the nature of things, that they perfectly correspond 
with their real existence. Who is there, that has been 
bred up in the Peripatetic philosophy, who does not 
think the ten names, under which are ranked the ten 
predicaments, to be exactly conformable to the na- 
ture of things ? Who is there of that school that is 
not persuaded, that substantial forms, vegetative souls, 
abhorrence of a vacuum, intentional species, &c. are 
something real ? These words men have learned from 
their very entrance upon knowledge, and have found 
their masters and systems lay great stress upon them ; 
and therefore they cannot quit the opinion, that they are 
conformable to nature, and are the representations of 
something that really exists. The Platonists have their 
soul of the world, and the Epicureans their endeavour 
towards motion in their atoms, when at rest There 
is scarce any sect in philosophy has not a distinct set 
of terms,^^ that others understand not ; but yet this 
gibberish, which, in the weakness of human under- 
standing, serves so well to palliate men's ignorance, 
and cover their errors, comes, by familiar use amongst 
those of the same tribe, to seem the most important 
part of language, and of all other the terms the most 
significant. And should aerial and aetherial vehicles 
XJome once, by the prevalency of that doctrine, to be 
generally received any where, no doubt those terms 
would make impressions on men's minds, so as to esta- 
blish them in the persuasion of the reality of such 
things, as much as Peripatetic forms and intentional 
species have heretofore done. 
^ . § 15. How much names taken for things 

matter.^" ^" ^^^ ^P^ ^^ mislead the understanding, the 

attentive reading of philosophical writers 
would abundantly discover ; and that, perhaps,in words 
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little suspected of any such misuse. I shall instance in 
one only, and that a very familiar one : how many in- 
tricate disputes have there been about matter, as if there 
were some such thing really in nature, distinct from 
body ; as it is evident the word matter stands for an 
idea distinct from the idea of body ! For if the ideas 
these two terms stood for were precisely the same, they 
might indifferently, in all places, be put for one another. 
But we see, that though it be proper to say, there is 
one matter of all bodies, one cannot say there is one 
body of all matters ; we familiarly say, one body is bigger 
than another ; but it sounds harsh (and I think is never 
used) to say, onematteris bigger than another. Whence 
comes this then ? viz. from hence, that though matter 
and body be not really distinct, but wherever there is 
the one there is the other ; yet matter and body stand 
for two different conceptions, whereof the one is in- 
complete, and but a part of the other. For body stands 
for a solid, extended, figured, substance, whereof matter 
is but a partial and more confused conception, it seem- 
ing to me to be used for the substance and solidity of 
body, without taking in its extension and figure : and 
therefore it is that speaking of matter, we speak of it 
always as one, because in truth it expressly contains 
nothing but the idea of a solid substance, which is every 
where the same, everywhere uniform. This being our 
idea of matter, we no more conceive or speak of dif- 
ferent matters in the world than we do of different so- 
lidities ; though we both conceive and speak of different 
bodies, because extension and figure are capable of va- 
riation. But since solidity cannot exist without exten- 
sion and figure, the taking matter to be the name of 
something really existing under that precision has no 
doubt produced those obscure and unintelligible dis- 
courses and disputes, which have filled the heads and 
books of philosophers, concerning TT^a/^napri?;}^ ; which 
imperfection or abuse, how far it may concern a great 
many other general terms, I leave to be considered. 
This, I think, I may at least say, that we should have 
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a great many fewer disputes in the world, if words were 
taken for what they are, the signs of our ideas only, 
and not for things themselves. For when we argue 
about matter, or any the like term, we truly argue only 
about the idea we express by that sound, whether that 
precise idea agree to any thing really existing in na- 
ture or no. And if men would tell what ideas they 
make their words stand for, there could not be half 
that obscurity or wrangling, in the search or support 
of truth that there is. 

This makes § l6. But whatever inconvenience fol-r 
errors last- lows from this mistake of words, this I am 
^' sure, that by constant and familiar use they 

charm men into notions far remote from the truth of 
things. It would be a hard matter to persuade any one 
that the words which his father or schoolmaster, the 
parson of the parish, or siich a reverend doctor used, 
signified nothing that really existed in nature ; which^ 
perhaps, is none of the least causes that men are so 
hardly drawn to quit their mistakes, even in opinions 
purely philosophical, and where they have no other 
interest but truth. For the words they have a long 
time been used to remaining firm in their minds, it is 
no wonder that the wrong notions annexed to them 
should not be removed. 

5 Setting § ^7* Fifthly, another abuse of words, 

them for is the setting them in the place of things 
what they ' which they do or can by no means signify. 
cannot sig- "yy^ j^^^y observe, that in the general names 
^ ^' of substances whereof the nominal essences 

are only known to us, when we put them into propo- 
sitions, and affirm or deny any thing about them, we 
do mostcommonly tacitly suppose,or intend they should 
stand for the real essence of a certain sort of substances* 
For when a man says gold is malleable, he means and 
would insinuate something more than this, that what I 
call gold is malleable, (though truly it amounts to no 
more) but would have this understood, viz. that gold, 
i. e. what has the real essence of gold, is malleable ; 
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which amounts to thus much, that malleahleness de- 
pends on, and is inseparable from, the real essence of 
gold. But a man not knowing wherein that real essence 
consists, the connexion in his mind of malleahleness is 
not truly with an essence he knows not, hut only with 
the sound gold he puts for it. Thus when we say, that 
animal rationale is, and animal implume bipes latis 
unguibusis not, a good definition of a man ; it is plain, 
we suppose the name man in this case to stand for the 
real essence of a species, and would signify, that a ra- 
tional animal better described that real essence than a 
two-legged animal with broad nails, and without fea- 
thers. For else, why might not Plato as properly make 
the word iv^s^^og, or man, stand for his complex idea, 
made up of the idea of a body,distinguished from others 
by a certain shape and other outward appearances, as 
Aristotle make the complex idea to which he gave the 
name iv^wtos, or man, of body and the faculty of rea- 
soning joined together ; unless the name Sy^wcos, or 
man, were supposed to stand for something else than 
what it signifies ; and to be put in the place of some 
other thing than the idea a man professes he would 
express by it ? 

§ 18. It is true, the names of substances ^ Puttinff 
would be much more useful, and proposi- them for the 
tions made in them much more certain, real essences 
were the real essences of substances the ®^ ^^^ 
ideas in our minds which those words '^^^• 
signified. And it is for want of those real essences 
that our words convey so little knowledge or cer- 
tainty in our discourses about them : and therefore 
the mind, to remove that imperfection as much as it 
can, makes them, by a secret supposition, to stand 
for a thing having that real essence, as if thereby 
it made some nearer approaches to it. For though 
the word man or gold signify nothing truly but a com- 
plex idea of properties united together in one sort of 
substances ; yet there is scarce any body, in the use of 
these words, but often supposes each of those names 
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to stand for a thing having the real essence, on which 
these properties depend. Which is so far from dimi* 
nishing the imperfection of our words, that by a plain 
abuse it adds to it when we would make them stand 
for something, which not being in our complex idea, 
the name we use can no ways be the sign of. 
Hence we § 19- This shows us the reason why in 

think every mixed modes any of the ideas, that make 
change of the composition of the complex one, being 
iii ^^^^ ^"^ or changed, it is allowed to be 
not to another thing, i. e. to be of another spa* 

change the cies : it is plain in chance-medley, man-^ 
species. slaughter, murder, parricide, &c. The 

reason whereof is, because the complex idea signified 
by that name is the real as well as nominal essence ; 
arid there is no secret reference of that name to any 
other essence but that. But in substances it is not so. 
For though in that called gold one puts into his com-, 
plex idea what another leaves out, and vice versa ; 
yet men do not usually think that therefore the species 
is changed : because they secretly in their minds refer 
that name, and suppose it annexed to a real immuta- 
ble essence of a thing existing on which those pro-^ 
perties depend. He that adds to his complex idea 
of gold that of fixedness and solubility in aq, regia, 
which he put not in it before, is not thought to have 
changed the species ; but only to have a more perfect 
idea, by adding another simple idea, which is always in 
fact joined with those other, of which his former com- 
plex idea consisted. But this reference of the name to a 
thing, whereof we had not the idea, is so far from help- 
ing at all, that it only serves the more to involve us 
in diflSculties. For by this tacit reference to the real 
essence of that species of bodies, the word gold (which, 
by standing for a more or less perfect collection of simple 
ideas, serves to design that sort of body well enough in 
civil discourse) comes to have no signification at all, 
being put for somewhat, whereof we have no idea at all, 
And so can signify nothing at all, when the body itself 
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is away. For however it may be thought all one ; yet, 
if well considered, it will be found a quite different 
thing to argue about gold in name, and about a parcel 
in the body itself, v. g. a piece of leaf gold laid before 
us ; though in discourse we are fain to substitute the 
name for the thing. 

§ 20. That which I think very much 
disposes men to substitute their names for ^x^^^^^l 

t' /• • • xi_ .the abuse, a 

the real essences ot species, is the supposi- supposition 
tion before-mentioned, that nature works of nature's 
regularly in the production of things, and working al- 
sets the boundaries to each of those species, ^7® '®^' 
bygiving exactly the same real internal con- 
stitution to each individual, which we rank under one 
general name. Whereas any one who observes their dif- 
ferent qualities can hardly doubt, that many of the in- 
dividuals called by the same name, are, in their inter- 
nal constitution, as different one from another as several 
of those which are ranked under different specific names* 
This supposition, however, that the same precise and 
internal constitution goes always with the same spe- 
cific name, makes men forward to take those names 
for the representatives of those real essences, though 
indeed they signify nothing but the complex ideas they 
have in their minds when they use them. So that, if 
I may so say, signifying one thing, and being supposed 
for, or put in the place of another, they cannot but> in 
3uch a kind of use, cause a great deal of uncertainty 
in men*s discourses; especially in those who have 
thoroughly imbibed the doctrine of substantial forms, 
whereby they firmly imagine the several species of 
things to be determined and distinguished. 

§ 21. But however preposterous and ab- •pjjig ^^^^^ 
surd it be to make our names stand for ideas contains two 
we have not, or (which is all one) essences ^al^e suppo^ 
that we know not, it being in effect to make ^^^^^^ 
our words the signs of nothing ; yet it is evident to any 
one, whoever so little reflects on the use men make of 
their words, that there is nothing more familiar. When 
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a man asks whether this or that thing he sees^ let it be 
a drills or a monstrous foetus^ be a man or no ; it is evi- 
dent^ the question is not, whether that particular thing 
agree to his complex idea^ expressed by the name man ; 
but whether it has in it the real essence of a species of 
things^ which he supposes his name man to stand for. 
In which way of using the names of substances there 
are these false suppositions contained. 

First, that there are certain precise essences, accord- 
ing to which nature makes all particular things^ and by 
which they are distinguished into species. That every 
thing has a real constitution, whereby it is what it is, 
and on which its sensible qualities depend, is past 
doubt : but I think it has been proved, that this makes 
not the distinction of species, as we rank them, nor 
the boundaries of their names. 

Secondly, this tacitly also insinuates^ as if we had 
ideas of these proposed essences. For to what purpose 
dise is it to inquire whether this or that thing have th^ 
real essence of the species man, if we did not suppose 
that there were such a specific essence known ? which 
yet is utterly false : and therefore such application of 
names, as would make them stand for ideas which we 
have not, mus); needs cause great disorder in dis- 
courses and reasonings about them, and be a great in- 
convenience in our communication by words. 
6. A Buppo- § 22. Sixthly, there remains yet another 
***^^^h^** more genera],though perhaps less observed, 
certain and abuse of words : and that is, that men hav- 
evident sig« ing by a long and familiar use annexed to 
nification. them certain ideas, they are apt to imagine 
so near and necessary a connexion between the names 
and the signification they use them in, that they for- 
wardly suppose one cannot but understand what their 
meaning is, and therefore one ought to acquiesce in the 
words delivered, as if it were past doubt, that, in the 
use of those common received sounds, the speaker and 
hearer had necessarily the same precise ideas. Whence 
presuming, that when they have in discourse used any 
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term, they have thereby .as it were,8et before others the 
very thing they talk of ; and so likewise taking the 
MTords of others as naturally standing for just what they, 
themselves have been accustomed to apply them to, they 
never trouble themselves to explain their own, or un- 
derstand clearly others' meaning. From whence com-> 
monly proceed noise and wrangling, without improve-* 
ment or information ; whilst men take words to be the 
constant regular marks of agreed notions, which in 
truth are no more but the voluntary and unsteady signs 
of their own ideas. And yet men think it strange, if in 
discourse, or (where it is often absolutely necessary) 
in dispute, one sometimes asks the meaning of their 
terms ; though the arguings one may every day observe 
in conversation make it evident, that there are few 
names of complex ideas which any two pen use for the 
same just precise collection. It is hard to name a word 
which will not be a clear instance of this. Life is a 
term, none more familiar. Any one almost would take 
it for an affront to be asked what he meant by it. And 
yet if it comes in question, whether a plant, that lies 
ready formed in the seed, have life ; whether the em« 
bryo in an egg before incubation, or a man in a 
swoon without sense or motion, be alive or no : it is 
easy to perceive that a clear, distinct, settled idea does 
not always accompany the use of so known a word as 
that of life is. Some gross and confused conceptions 
men indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the 
common words of their language ; and such a loose 
use of their words serves them well enough in their 
ordinary discourses or affairs. But this is not suffi- 
cient for philosophical inquiries. Knowledge and rea« 
soning require precise determinate ideas. And though 
men will not be so importunately dull, as not to under-> 
stand what others say without demanding an expli« 
cation of their terms ; nor so troublesomely critical, as 
to correct others in the use of the words they receive 
from them ; yet where truth and knowledge are con* 
cerned in the case, I know not what fault it can be to 
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desire the explication of words whose sense seems 
dubious ; or why a man should be ashamed to own his 
Ignorance in what sense another man uses his words, 
since he has no other way of certainly knowing it but 
by being informed. This abuse of taking words upon 
trust has nowhere spread so far, nor with so ill effects, 
as amongst men of letters. The multiplication and ob- 
stinacy of disputes, which have so laid waste the inteU 
lectual world, is owing to nothing more than to this 
ill use of words. For though it be generally believed 
that there is great diversity of opinions in the volumes 
and variety of controversies theworldis distracted with, 
yet the most I can find that the contending learned 
men of different parties do, in their arguings one with 
another, is, that they speak different languages. For 
I am apt to imagine, that when any of them, quitting 
terms, think upon things, and know what they think, 
they think all the same : though perhaps what they 
would have, be different. 

The ends of § ^^* ^^ conclude this consideration 
laMuage : of the imperfection and abuseof language ; 

1. To convey the ends of language in our discourse with 
our ideas. others being chiefly these three : first, to 
make known one man's thoughts or ideas to another ; 
secondly, to do it with as much ease and quickness as 
possible ; and, thirdly, thereby to convey the know- 
ledge of things : language is either abused or de- 
ficient when it fails of any of these three. 

First, words fail in the first of these ends, and lay not 
open one man's ideas to another's view : 1. When men 
have names in their mouths without any determinate 
ideas in their minds, whereof they are the signs ; or, 2. 
When they apply the common received names of any 
language to ideas, to which the common use of that 
language does not apply them : or, 3. When they apply 
them very unsteadily, making them stand now for one, 
and by and by for another idea. 

2. To do it § ^^* Secondly, men fail of conveying 

their thoughts with all the quickness and 
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ease that may be, when they have complex with quick- 
ideas without having any distinct names ness. 
for them. This is sometimes the fault of the lan- 
guage itself, which has not in it a sound yet applied 
to such a signification ; and sometimes the fault of the 
man, who has not yet learned the name for that idea 
he would show another. ' 

§ 25. Thirdly, there is no knowledge 3 There- 
of things conveyed by men's words, when with to con- 
their ideas agree not to the reality of vey the 
things. Though it be a defect, that has knowledge 

•.••!• •! !_• T_ i of things. 

Its origmal in our ideas, which are not so ^ 

conformable to the nature of things, as attention, study, 
and application might make them ; yet it fails not to 
extend itself to our words, too, when we use them as 
signs of real beings, which yet never had any reality 
or existence. 

§ 26. First he that hath words of any 
language, without distinct ideas in his ^°^"J®?'? 

• J . !_• 1 1 T ^^ J words fail m 

mind to which he applies them, does, so ^ ^^^^^ 
far as he uses them in discourse, only 
make a noise without any sense or signification ; and 
how learned soever he may seem by the use of hard words 
or learned terms, is not much more advanced thereby 
in knowledge than he would be in learning, who had 
nothing in his study but the bare titles of books, 
without possessing the contents of them. For all such 
words, however put into discourse, according to the 
right construction of grammatical rules, or the har- 
mony of well-turned periods, do yet amount to nothing 
but bare sounds, and nothing else. 

§ 27. Secondly, he that has complex ideas, without 
particular names for them, would be in no better case 
than a bookseller, who had in his warehouse volumes 
that lay there unbound, and without titles ; which he 
could therefore make known to others only by showing 
the loose sheets, and communicate them only by tale* 
This man is hindered in his discourse for want of words 
to communicate his complex ideas, which he is there- 
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fore forced to make known by an enumeration of tbe 
simple ones that compose them ; and so is fain often 
to use twenty words, to express what another man 
signifies in one. 

§ S8. Thirdly, he that puts not constantly the same 
sign for the same idea, but uses the same words some- 
times in one, and sometimes in another signification, 
ought to pass in the schools and conversation for as fair 
a man, as he does in the market and exchange, who 
sells several things under the same name. 

§ 29. Fourthly, he that applies the words of any lan- 
guage to ideas diflFerent from those to which the com- 
mon use of that country applies them, however his own 
understanding may be filled with truth and light, will 
not by such words be able to convey much of it to 
others, without defining his terms. For however the 
sounds are such as are familiarly known, and easily 
enter the ears of those who are accustomed to them ; 
yet standing for other ideas than those they usually 
are annexed to, and are wont to excite in tbe mind of 
the hearers, they cannot make known the thoughts of 
him who thus uses them. 

§ 30. Fifthly, he that imagined to himself substances 
such as never have been, and filled his head with ideas 
which have not any correspondence with the real na* 
ture of things, to which yet he gives settled and 
defined names, may fill his discourse, and perhaps 
another man's head, with the fantastical imaginations 
of his own brain, but will be very far from advancing 
thereby one jot in real and true knowledge. 

§ 31. He that hath names without ideas, wants 
meaning in his words, and speaks only empty sounds. 
He that hath complex ideas without names for them, 
wants liberty and despatch in his expressions, and is 
necessitated to use periphrases. He that uses his 
words loosely and unsteadily, will either be not minded, 
or not understood. He that applies his names to ideas 
difierent from their common use, wants propriety in 
his language, lUid speaks gibberish. And he that hath 
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the ideas of substances disagreeing with the real exist- 
ence of things, so far wants the materials of true 
knowledge in his understanding, and hath instead 
thereof chimeras. 

§ 32. In our notions concerning sub- 
stances, we are liable to all the former in- gub^a^cfc 
conveniencies : v. g. he that uses the word 
tarantula, without having any imagination or idea of 
what it stands for, pronounces a good word ; but so 
long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a new- 
discovered country shall see several sorts of animals 
and vegetables, unknown to him before, may have as 
true ideas of them as of a horse or a stag ; but 
can speak of them only by a description, till he shall 
either take the names the natives call them by, or 
give them names himself. 3. He that uses the word 
body sometimes for pure extension, and sometimes for 
extension and solidity together, will talk very falla- 
ciously. 4. He that gives the name horse to that idea, 
which common usage calls mule, talks improperly, and 
will not be understood. 5. He that thinks the name 
centaur stands for some real being, imposes on himself, 
and mistakes words for things. 

§ 33. In modes and relations generally 
we are liable only to the four first of these ^^w m 

*' • ^ -r t • modes and 

mconveniencies ; viz. 1. 1 may have m my relations, 
memory the names of modes, as gratitude 
or charity, and yet not have any precise ideas annexed 
in my thoughts to those names. 2. I may have ideas^ 
and not know the names that belong to them ; v. g. I 
may have the idea of a man's drinking till his colour 
and humour be altered, till his tongue trips, and his 
eyes look red, and his feet fail him ; and yet not know, 
that it is to be called drunkenness. 3. I may have the 
ideas of virtues or vices, and names also, but apply 
them amiss : v. g. when I apply the name frugality to 
that idea which others call and signify by this sound, 
covetousness. 4. I may use any of those names with 
inconstancy. 5. But, in modes and relations, I cannot 
have ideas disagreeing to the existence df things : for 
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modes being complex ideas made by tbe mind at plea- 
sure ; and relation being but by way of considering or 
comparing two things together, and so also an idea of 
my own making ; these ideas can scarce be found to 
disagree with any thing existing, since they are not 
in the mind as the copies of things regularly made by 
nature, nor as properties inseparably flowing from the 
internal constitution or essence of any substance ; but 
as it were patterns lodged in my memory, with names 
annexed to them, to denominate actions and relations 
by, as they come to exist. But the mistake is com-^ 
monly in my giving a wrong name to my concep- 
tions : and so using words in a different sense from 
other people, I am not understood, but am thought 
to have wrong ideas of them, when I give wrong 
names to them. Only if I put in my ideas of mixed, 
modes or relations any inconsistent ideas together, I 
fill my head also with chimeras ; since such ideas, if 
well examined, cannot so much as exist in the mind, 
much less any real being ever be denominated from 
them. 

7.Pigurative § S4i- Since wit and fancy find easier en- 
speech also tertainment in the world than dry truth 
an abuse of j^^ yg^] knowledge, figurative speeches 
^*^^* and allusion in language will hardly be 
admitted as an imperfection or abuse of it. I con- 
fess, in discourses where we seek rather pleasure and 
delight than information and improvement, such orna- 
ments as are borrowed from them can scarce pass for 
faults. But yet if we would speak of things as they are, 
we must allow that all the art of rhetoric, besides 
order and clearness, all the artificial and figurative 
application of words eloquence hath invented, are for 
nothing else but to insinuate wrong ideas, move the 
passions, andthereby mislead the judgment, and so in- 
deed are perfect cheats, and therefore, however laudable 
or allowable oratory may render them in harangues 
and popular addresses, they are certainly, in all dis- 
courses that pretend to inform or instruct, wholly to 
be avoided ; and where truth and knowledge are con- 
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cerned, cannot but be thought a great fault, either 
of the language or person that makes use of them. 
What, and how various they are, will be superfluous 
here to take notice ; the books of rhetoric which 
abound in the world will instruct those who want to 
be informed : only I cannot but observe how little the 
preservation and improvement of truth and knowledge 
is the care and concern of mankind ; since the arts of 
fallacy are endowed and preferred. It is evident how 
much men love to deceive and be deceived, since rhe- 
toric, that powerful instrument of error and deceit, 
has its established professors, is publicly taught, and 
has always been had in great reputation : and I doubt 
not, but it will be thought great boldness, if not bru- 
tality in me, to have said thus much against it. Elo- 
quence, like the fair sex, has too prevailing beauties 
in it to suifer itself ever to be spoken against. And 
it is in vain to find fault with those arts of deceiving 
wherein men find pleasure to be deceived. 



CHAPTER XL 



Of the Remedies of the foregoing Imperfections and 

Abuses. 

§ 1. The natural and improved imper- 
fections of languages we have seen above They are 
at large ; and speech being the great ^^"^^ seek- 
bond that holds society together, and the ^°^* 
common conduit whereby the improvements of know- 
ledge are conveyed from one man, and one genera- 
tion to another ; it would well deserve our most se- 
rious thoughts to consider what remedies are to be 
found for the inconveniences above-mentioned. 

§ 2. I am not so vain to think, that any *« 
one can pretend to attempt the perfect re- 
forming the languages of the world, no, not so much as 

VOL. ir. u 
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of his own country, without rendering himself ridicu- 
lous. To require that men should use their words con- 
stantly in the same sense, and for none but determined 
and uniform ideas, would be to think that all men should 
have the same notions, and should talk of nothing but 
what they have clear and distinct ideas of ; which is not 
to be expected by any one, who hath not vanity enough 
to imagine he can prevail with men to be very knowing 
or very silent. And he must be very little skilled in 
the world, who thinks that a voluble tongue shall ac- 
company only a good understanding ; or that men's 
talking much or little should hold proportion only to 
their knowledge. 

But yet ne- § S« ^^^ though the market and ex- 

cessary to change must be left to their own ways of 
philosophy. talking, and gossipings not be robbed of 
their ancient privilege ; though the schools and men of 
argument would perhaps take it amiss to have any 
thing offered to abate the length, or lessen the num- 
ber of their disputes : yet methinks those who pretend 
seriously to search after or maintain truth, should 
think themselves obliged to study how they might 
deliver themselves without obscurity, doubtfulness, or 
equivocation, to which men's words are naturally lia- 
ble, if care be not taken. 

Misuse of § ^' ^^^ ^^ *^^* ^^^^ ^^^^ consider the 

words the errors and obscurity, the mistakes and 
great cause confusion, that are spread in the w^orld 
of errors. jjy an ill use of words, will find some rea- 
son to doubt whether language, as 4t has been em- 
ployed; has contributed more to the improvement or 
hinderance of knowledge amongst mankind. How 
many are there that, when they would think on things, 
fix their thoughts only on words, especially when they 
would apply their minds to moral matters ? And who 
then can wonder, if the result of such contemplations 
and reasonings, about little more than sounds, whilst 
the ideas they annexed to them are very confused and 
very unsteady, or perhaps none at all, — who can won- 
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der, I say, that such thoughts and reasonings end in 
nothing but obscurity and mistake, without any clear 
judgment or knowledge ? 

§ 5. This inconvenience, in an ill use of q, . 
words, men suffer in their own private me- 
ditations : but much more manifest are the disorders 
which follow from it, in conversation, discourse, and 
arguings with others. For language being the great 
conduit whereby men convey their discoveries, reason- 
ings, and knowledge, from one to another ; he that 
makes an ill use of it, though he does not corrupt the 
fountains of knowledge, which are in things themselves ; 
yet he does, as much as in him lies, break or stop the 
pipes, whereby it is distributed to the public use and 
advantage of mankind. He that uses words without 
any clear and steady meaning, what does he but lead 
himself and others into errors ? And he that designedly 
does it, ought to be looked on as an enemy to truth and 
knowledge. And yet who can wonder that all the 
sciences and parts of knowledge have been so over- 
charged with obscure and equivocal terms, and insigni- 
ficant and doubtful expressions, capable to make the 
most attentive or quick-sighted very little or not at all 
the more knowing or orthodox ; since subtilty, in those 
who make profession to teach or defend truth, hath 
passed so much for a virtue : a virtue, indeed, which, 
consisting for the most part in nothing but the falla- 
cious and illusory use of obscure or deceitful terms, is 
only fit to make men more conceited in their ignorance, 
and more obstinate in their errors. 

§ 6. Let us look into the books of con- 
troversy of any kind ; there we shall see, J^ 
that the effect of obscure, unsteady, or 
equivocal terms, is nothing but noise and wrangling 
about sounds, without convincing or bettering a man's 
understanding. For if the idea be not agreed on be- 
twixt the speaker and hearer, for which the words 
stand, the argument is not about things, but names. 
As often as such a word, whose signification is not 

u 2 
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ascertained betwixt them, comes in use, their under- 
standings have no other object wherein they agree, 
but barely the sound ; the things that they think on 
at that time, as expressed by that word, being quite 
different. 

§ 7. Whether a bat be a bird or no, is 
a^*bM''^^ not a question : whether a bat be another 

thing than indeed it is, or have other qua- 
lities than indeed it has, for that would be extremely 
absurd to doubt of: but the question is, !• Either 
between those that acknowledge themselves to have 
but imperfect ideas of one or both of this sort of 
things, for which these names are supposed to stand ; 
and then it is a real inquiry concerning the name of a 
bird or a bat, to make their yet imperfect ideas of it 
more complete, by examining whether all the simple 
ideas, to which, combined together, they both give 
the name bird, be all to be found in a bat : but this is 
a question only of inquirers (not disputers) who nei- 
ther affirm, nor deny^ but examine. Or, 2. It is a 
question between disputants, whereof the one affirms, 
and the other denies, that a bat is a bird. And then 
the question is barely about the signification of one 
or both these words ; in that they not having both 
the same complex ideas, to which they give these two 
names, one holds, and the other denies, that these two 
names may be affirmed one of another. Were they 
agreed in the signification of these two names, it were 
impossible they should dispute about them : for they 
would presently and clearly see (were that adjusted 
between them) whether all the simple ideas, of the 
more general name bird, were found in the complex 
idea of a bat, or no ; and so there could be no doubt, 
whether a bat were a bird or no. And here I desire 
it may be considered, and carefully examined, whether 
the greatest part of the disputes in the world are not 
merely verbal, and about the signification of words ; 
and whether, if the terms they are made in were de- 
fined, and reduced in their significatiop (as they must 
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be where they signify anything) to determined col- 
lections of the simple ideas they do or should stand 
for, those disputes would not end of themselves, and 
immediately vanish. I leave it then to be considered, 
what the learning of disputation is, and how well 
they are employed for the advantage of themselves or 
others, whose business is only the vain ostentation of 
sounds ; i. e. those who spend their lives in disputes 
and controversies. When I shall see any of those 
combatants strip all his terms of ambiguity and ob- 
scurity (which every one may do in the words he uses 
himself) I shall think him a champion for knowledge, 
truth, and peace, and not the slave of vain-glory, am- 
bition, or a party. 

§ 8. To remedy the defects of speech before-men- 
tioned to some degree, and to prevent theinconveni- 
encies that follow from them, I imagine the observa- 
tion of these following rules may be of use, till some- 
body better able shall judge it worth his while to 
think more maturely on this matter, and oblige the 
world with his thoughts on it. 

First, a man shall take care to use no j. Remedy, 
word without a signification, no name to use no 
without an idea for which he makes it word with- 
stand. This rule will not seem altogether ^"* ^^ '*^^^- 
needless to any one who shall take the pains to re- 
collect how often he has met with such words, as in- 
stinct, sympathy and antipathy, &c. in the discourse 
of others, so made use of, as he might easily conclude, 
that those that used them had no ideas in their minds 
to which they applied them ; but spoke them only as 
sounds, which usually served instead of reasons on 
the like occasions. Not but that these words, and 
the like, have very proper significations in which they 
may be used ; but there being no natural connexion 
between any words and any ideas, these, and any 
other may be learned by rote, and pronounced or 
writ by men who have no ideas in their minds to 
which they have annexed them, and for which they 
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make them stand ; which is necessary they should^ if 
men would sp6ak intelligibly even to themselves alone. 
2 T h ve § 9* Secondly, it is not enough a man 

distinct ideas ^^^^ his words as signs of some ideas: 
annexed to those he annexes them to, if they be sim- 
them in pj^^ must be clear and distinct ; if com- 

modes. i^\ex^ must be determinate, i. e. the pre- 

cise collection of simple ideas settled in the mind^ 
with that sound annexed to it, as the sign of that 
precise determined collection, and no other. This is 
very necessary in names of modes, and especially 
moral words ; which having no settled objects in na- 
ture> from whence their ideas are taken, as from their 
original are apt to be very confused. Justice is a 
word in every man's mouth, but most commonly with 
a very undetermined loose signification : which will 
always be so, unless a man has in his mind a distinct 
comprehension of the component parts that complex 
idea consists of: and if it be decompounded, must be 
able to resolve it still on, till he at last comes to the 
simple ideas th^t make it up : and unless this be done, 
a man makes an ill use of the word, let it be justice^ 
for example, or any other. I do not say, a man need 
stand to recollect, and make this analysis at large, 
every time the word justice comes in his way : but 
this at least is necessary, that he have so examined 
the signification of that name, and settled the idea of 
all its parts in his mind, that he can do it when he 
pleases. If one, who makes his complex idea of jus- 
tice to be such a treatment of the person or goods of 
another as is according to law, hath not a clear and 
distinct idea what law is, which makes a part of his 
complex idea of justice, it is plain his idea of justice 
itself will be confused and imperfect. This exactness 
will, perhaps, be judged very troublesome ; and there- 
fore most men will think they may be excused from 
settling the complex ideas of mixed modes so pre- 
cisely in their minds. But yet I must say, till this be 
done, it must not be wondered that they have a great 
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deal of obscurity and confusion in their own minds, 
and a great deal of wrangling in their discoqrse with 
others. 

§ 10. In the names of substances, for a ^^^ distinct 
right use of them, something more is re- and con- 
quired than barely determined ideas. In formaUe in 
these the names must also be conformable substances, 
to things as they exist : but of this I shall have occa- 
sion to speak more at large by and by. This exact- 
ness is absolutely necessary in inquiries after philosp- 
phical knowledge, and in controversies about truth. 
And though it would be well too if it extended itself 
to common conversation, and the ordinary affairs of 
life ; yet I think that is scarce to be expected. Vul- 
gar notions suit vulgar discourses ; and both, though 
confused enough, yet serve pretty well the market and 
the wake. Merchants and lovers, cooks and tailors, 
have words wherewithal to despatch their ordinary 
affairs ; and so, I think, might philosophers and dis- 
putants too, if they had a mind to understand, and to 
be clearly understood. 

§ 11. Thirdly, it is not enough that 
men have ideas, determined ideas, for * ^^^^^^^^ 
which they make these signs stand ; but they must 
also take care to apply their words, as near as may 
be, to such ideas as common use has annexed them to. 
For words, especially of languages already framed, 
being no man's private possession, but the com- 
mon measure of commerce and communication, it is 
not for any one, at pleasure, to change the stamp 
they are current In, nor alter the ideas they are af- 
fixed to ; or at least, when there is a necessity to do 
so, he is bound to give notice of it. Men's inten- 
tions in speaking are, or at least should be, to be un- 
derstood ; which cannot be without frequent explana- 
tions, demands, and other the like incommodious in- 
terruptions, where men do not follow common use. 
Propriety of speech is that which gives our thoughts 
entrance into other men's minds with the greatest 
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ease and advantage ; and therefore deserves some 
part of our care and study, especially in the names of 
moral words. The proper signification and use of 
terms is best to be learned from those who in their 
writings and discourses appear to have had the clear- 
est notions, and applied to them their terms with the 
exactest choice and fitness. This way of using a 
man's words, according to the propriety of the lan- 
guage, though it have not always the good fortune 
to be understood, yet most commonly leaves the 
blame of it on him, who is so unskilful in the lan- 
guage he speaks, as not to understand it when made 
use of as it ought to be. 

§ 12. Fourthly, but because common 
4. To make use has not so visibly annexed any signi- 
known their fixation to words, as to make men know 
eamng. always certainly what they precisely stand 
for ; and because men in the improvement of their 
knowledge, come to have ideas different from the vul- 
gar and ordinary received ones, for which they must 
either make new words (which men seldom venture 
to do, for fear of being thought guilty of affectation 
or novelty) or else must use old ones in a new signi- 
fication : therefore after the observation of the fore- 
going rules, it is sometimes necessary, for the ascer- 
taining the signification of words, to declare their 
meaning ; where either common use has left it uncer- 
tain and loose (as it has in most names of very com- 
plex ideas) or where the term, being very material in 
the discourse, and that upon which it chiefly turns, is 
liable to any doubtfulness or mistake. 
And that § 13. As the ideas men's words stand 

three ways, for are of different sorts ; so the way of 
making known the ideas they stand for, when there 
is occasion, is also different. For though defining be 
thought the proper way to make known the proper 
signification of words, yet there are some words that 
will not be defined, as there are others, whose precise 
meaning cannot be made known but by definition ; 
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and perhaps a third, which partake somewhat of both 
the other, as we shall see in the names of simple ideas, 
modes, and substances. 

§ 14. First, when a man makes use of ^ j^^ ^j^ j^ 
the name of any simple idea, which he ideas, by sy- 
perceives is not understood, or is in danger nonymous 
to be mistaken, he is obliged by the laws *®"»8> ©^ 
of ingenuity, and the end of speech, to ^^^^S- 
declare his meaning, and make known what idea he 
makes it stand for. This, as has been shown, cannot be 
done by definition ; and therefore, when a synonymous 
word fails to do it, there is but one of these ways left. 
First, sometimes the naming the subject, wherein that 
simple idea is to be found, will make its name to be 
understood by those who are acquainted with that sub- 
ject, and know it by that name. So to make a country- 
man understand what " feuille-morte*' colour signifies, 
it may suflSce to tell him, it is the colour of withered 
leaves falling in autumn. Secondly, but the only 
sure way of making known the signification of the 
name of any simple idea is by presenting to his senses 
that subject which may produce it in his mind, and 
make him actually have the idea that word stands for. 

§ 16. Secondly, mixed modes, especially 2. In mixed 
those belonging to morality, being most modes, by 
of them such combinations of ideas as the ^lefimtion. 
mind puts together of its own choice, and whereof 
there are not always standing patterns to be found 
existing ; the signification of their names cannot be 
made known, as those of simple ideas, by any showing ; 
but, in recompense thereof, may be perfectly and ex- 
actly defined. For they being combinations of several 
ideas that the mind of man has arbitrarily put together, 
without reference to any archetypes, men may, if they 
please, exactly know the ideas that go to each com- 
position, and so both use these words in a certain and 
undoubted signification, and perfectly declare, when 
there is occasion, what they stand for. This, if well 
considered, would lay great blame on those who make 
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not their discourses about moral things very clear and 
distinct. For since the precise signification of the 
names of mixed modes, or, which is all one, the real 
essence of each species is to be known, they being not 
of nature's but man's making, it is a great negligence 
and perverseness to discourse of moral things with 
uncertainty and obscurity ; which is more pardonable 
in treating of natural substances, where doubtful terms 
are hardly to be avoided, for a quite contrary reason, 
as we shall see by and by. 

Morality ca- §16* U^on this ground it is, that I am 
pable of de- bold to think that morality is capable of 
monstration. demonstration, as well as mathematics: 
since the precise real essence of the things moral 
words stand for may be perfectly known ; and so the 
congruity and incongruity of the things themselves 
be certainly discovered; in which consists perfect 
knowledge. Nor let any one object, that the names 
of substances are often to be made use of in morality, 
as well as those of modes, from which will arise ob-- 
scurity. For as to substances, when concerned in 
moral discourses, their divers natures are not so much 
inquired into as supposed ; v. g. when we say that 
man i§ subject to law, we mean nothing by man but 
a corporeal rational creature : what the real essence 
or other qualities of that creature are, in this case, is 
no way considered. And therefore, whether a child 
or changeling be a man in a physical sense, may 
amongst the naturalists be as disputable as it will, it 
concerns not at all the moral man, as I may call him^ 
which is this immoveable unchangeable idea, a cor- 
poreal rational being. For were there a monkey, or 
any other creature to be found, that has the use of 
reason to such a degree as to be able to understand 
general signs, and to deduce consequences about ge- 
neral ideas, he would no doubt be subject to law, and 
in that sense be a man, how much soever he differed 
in shape from others of that name. The names of 
substances, if they be used in them as they should. 
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can no more disturb moral than they do mathematical 
discourses : where, if the mathematician speaks of a 
cube or globe of gold, or any other body, he has his 
clear settled idea which varies not, though it may by 
mistake be applied to a particular body to which it 
belongs not. 

§ 17. This I have here mentioned by the Definitions 
by, to show of what consequence it is for can make 
men, in their names of mixed modes, and mordX dis- 
consequently in all their moral discourses, coursesdear. 
to define their words when there is occasion : since 
thereby moral knowledge may be brought to s6 great 
clearness and certainty. And it must be great want 
of ingenuity (to say no worse of it) to refuse to do it : 
since a definition is the only way whereby the precise 
meaning of moral words can be known ; and yet a way 
whereby their meaning toay be known certainly, and 
without leaving any room for any contest about it. 
And therefore the negligence or perverseness of man- 
kind cannot be excused, if their discourses in morality 
be not much more clear than those in natural phi- 
losophy : since they are about ideas in the mind, which 
are none of them false or disproportionate: they having 
no external beings for the archetypes which they are 
referred to, and must correspond with. It is far easier 
for men to framiB in their minds an idea which shall 
be the standard to which they will give the name 
justice, with which pattern, so made, all actions that 
agree shall pass under that denomination; than, haying 
seen Aristides, to frame an idea that shall in all things 
be exactly like him ; who is as he is, let men make 
what idea they please of him. For the one, they need 
but know the combination of ideas that are put to- 
gether in their own minds ; for the other, they must 
inquire into the whole nature, and abstruse hidden 
constitution, and various qualities of a thing existing 
without them. 

§ 18. Another reason that makes the de- And is the 
fining of mixed modes so necessary, espe- only way. 
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cially of moral words, is what I mentioned a little 
before, viz. that it is the only way whereby the signi- 
fication of the most of them can be known with cer- 
tainty. For the ideas they stand for being for the 
most part such whose component parts nowhere exist 
together, but scattered and mingled with others, it is 
the mind alone that collects them, and gives them the 
union of one idea : and it is only by words, enumerating 
the several simple ideas which the mind has united, 
that we can make known to others what their names 
stand for ; the assistance of the senses in this case not 
helping us, by the proposal of sensible objects, to show 
the ideas which our names of this kind stand for, as it 
does often in the names of sensible simple ideas, and 
also to some degree in those of substances. 
3. In sub- § ^9' l^^irdly, for the explaining the 

stances by signification of the names of substances, as 
showing and they stand for the ideas we have of their 
defining. distinct species, both the fore-mentioned 

ways, viz. of showing and defining, are requisite in 
many cases to be made use of. For there being or- 
dinarily in each sort some leading qualities, to which 
we suppose the other ideas, which make up our com- 
plex idea of that species, annexed ; we forwardly give 
the specific name to that thing, wherein that charac- 
teristical mark is found, which we take to be the most 
distinguishing idea of that species. These leading or 
characteristical (as I may call them) ideas, in the sorts 
of animals and vegetables, are (as has been before 
remarked, ch. vi. § 29. and ch. ix. § 15.) mostly figure, 
and in inanimate bodies colour, and in some both to- 
gether. Now, 

Ideae of the § ?^' ^^^^f '^^,^^"? ^^J\^'}}^ qualities 

leading qua- ^^^ those which make the chief ingredients 
litiesofsub- of our specific ideas, and consequently 
stances are the most observable and invariable part 

showlnff ^ ^^ *^^ definitions of our specific names, as 

attributed to sorts of substances coming 
under our knowledge. For though the sound man. 
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in its own nature, be as apt to signify a complex idea, 
made up of animality and' rationality, united in the 
same subject, as to signify any other combination ; 
yet used as a mark to stand for a sort of creatures we 
count of our own kind, perhaps^ the outward shape is 
as necessary to be taken into our complex idea, signi- 
fied by the word man, as any other we find in it : and 
therefore why Plato's *' animal implume hipes latis 
nnguihus'' should not be a good definition of the name 
man, standing for that sort of creatures, will not be 
easy to show : for it is the shape, as the leading 
quality, that seems more to determine that species 
than a faculty of reasoning, which appears not at 
first, and in some never. And if this be not allowed 
to be so, I do not know how they can be excused from 
murder who kill monstrous births, (as we call them) 
because of an unordinary shape, without knowing 
whether they have a rational soul or no ; which can 
be no more discerned in a well-formed than ill-shaped 
infant, as soon as born. And who is it has informed 
us, that a rational soul can inhabit no tenement, 
unless it has just such a sort of frontispiece; or can 
join itself to, and inform no sort of body but one that 
is just of such an outward structure ? 

§ 21. Now these leading qualities are best made 
known by showing, and can hardly be made known 
otherwise. For the shape of a horse, or cassuary, 
will be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the 
mind by words ; the sight of the animals doth it a 
thousand times better : and the idea of the particular 
colour of gold is not to be got by any description of 
it, but only by the frequent exercise of the eyes about 
it, as is evident in those who are used to this metal, 
who will frequently distinguish true from counterfeit, 
pure from adulterate, by the sight ; where others (who 
have as good eyes, but yet by use have not got the 
precise nice idea of that peculiar yellow) shall not 
perceive any difference. The like may be said of 
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those other simple ideas^ peculiar in their kind to any 
substance, for which precise ideas there are no pecu- 
liar names. The particular ringing sound there is in 
gold, distinct from the sound of other bodies, has no 
particular name annexed to it, no more than the par- 
ticular yellow that belongs to that metal. 
The ideas of § S^* ^^t because many of the simple 
their powers ideas that make up our specific ideas of 
. best by de- substances are powers which lie not ob- 
fimtion. vious to our senses in the things as they 

ordinarily appear ; therefore in the signification of our 
names of substances, some part of the signification will 
be better made known by enumerating those simple 
ideas than by showing the substance itself. For he 
that to the yellow shining colour of gold got by sights 
shall, from my enumerating them, have the ideas of 
great ductility, fusibility, fixedness, and solubility in 
aq. regia, will have a perfecter idea of gold than he 
can have by seeing a piece of gold, and thereby im- 
printing in his mind only its obvious qualities. But 
if the formal constitution of this shining, heavy, duc- 
tile thing (from whence all these its properties flow) 
lay open to our senses, as the formal constitution or 
essence of a triangle does, the signification of the word 
gold might as easily be ascertained as that of triangle. 
A reflection § 23. Hence we may take notice how 

ontheknow- much the foundation of all our knowledge 
ledge of spi- of corporeal things lies in our senses. 
"*®' For how spirits, separate from bodies 

(whose knowledge and ideas of these things are cer- 
tainly much more perfect than ours) know them,^ we 
have no notion, no idea at all. The whole extent of 
our knowledge or imagination reaches not beyond 
our own ideas limited to our ways of perception. 
Though yet it be not to be doubted that spirits of a 
higher rank than those immersed in flesh may have 
as clear ideas of the radical constitution of substances, 
as we have of a triangle, and so perceive how all their 
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properties and operations flow from thence ; but the 
manner how they come by that knowledge exceeds 
our conceptions. 

§ 24. But though definitions will serve ^ j^^^ ^^^ 
to explain the names of substances as they of substances 
stand for our ideas ; yet they leave them must be 
not without great imperfection as they ©onforma- 
stand for things. For our names of sub- ^*^* ^"^' 
stances being not put barely for our ideas, but being 
made use of ultimately to represent things, and so are 
put in their place ; their signification must agree with 
the truth of things as well as with men's ideas. And 
therefore in substances we are not always to rest in 
the ordinary complex idea, commonly received as the 
signification of that word, but must go a little farther, 
and inquire into the nature and properties of the 
things themselves, and thereby perfect, as much as we 
can, our ideas of their distinct species ; or else learn 
them from such as are used to that sort of things, and 
are experienced in them. For since it is intended their 
names should stand for such collections of simple ideas 
as do really exist in things themselves, as well as for 
the complex idea in other men's minds, which in their 
ordinary acceptation they stand for : therefore to de- 
fine their names right, natural history is to be inquired 
into ; and their properties are, with care and exa- 
mination, to be found out. For it is not enough, for 
the avoiding inconveniences in discourse and argu- 
ings about natural bodies and substaYitial things, to 
have learned, from the propriety of the language, the 
common, but confused, or very imperfect idea, to 
which each word is applied, and to keep them to that 
idea in our use of them : but we must, by acquainting 
ourselves with the history of that sort of things, rec- 
tify and settle our complex idea belonging to each 
specific name ; and in discourse with others, (if we 
find them mistake us) we ought to tell what the com- 
plex idea is, that we make such a name stand for. 
This is the more necessary to be done by all those who 
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search after knowledge and philosophical verity, in 
that children, being taught words whilst they have 
but imperfect notions of things, apply them at ran- 
dom, and without much thinking, and seldom frame 
determined ideas to be signified by them. Which 
custom (it being easy, and serving well enough for 
the ordinary affairs of life and conversation) they are 
apt to continue when they are men : and so begm at 
the wrong end, learning words first and perfectly, but 
make the notions to which they apply those w<»ds 
afterwards very overtly. By this means it comes to 
pass, that men speaking the proper language of their 
country, i. e. according to grammar rules of that lan- 
guage, do yet speak very improperly of things them- 
selves ; and, by their arguing one with another, make 
but small progress in the discoveries of useful truths, 
and the knowledge of things, as they are to be found 
in themselves, and not in our imaginations ; and it 
matters not much, for the improvement of our know- 
ledge, how they are called. 
__ § 25. It were therefore to be wished, 

bJ'mK *^^* ^^^ v^^^.^d i" P^y s^^^l inquiries, and 

acquainted with the several sorts of natu- 
ral bodies, would set down those simple ideas, wherein 
they observe the individuals of each sort constantly to 
agree. This would remedy a great deal of that con- 
fusion which comes from several persons applying 
the same name to a collection of a smaller or greater 
number of sensible qualities, proportionably as they 
have been more or less acquainted with, or accurate 
in examining the qualities of any sort of things which 
come under one denomination. But a dictionary of 
this sort containing, as it were, a natural history, re*- 
quires too many hands, as well as too much time, 
cost, pains, and sagacity, ever to be hoped for ; and 
till that be done, we must content ourselves with such 
definitions of the names of substances as explain the 
sense men use them in. And it would be well, where 
there is occasion, if they would afford us so much. 
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This yet is not usually done ; but men talk to one 
another, and dispute in words, whose meaning is not 
agreed between them, out of a mistake, that the sig- 
nifications of common words are certainly established, 
and the precise ideas they stand for perfectly known ; 
and that it is a shame to be ignorant of them. Both 
which suppositions are false : no names of complex 
ideas having so settled determined significations, that 
they are constantly used for the same precise ideas. 
Nor is it a shame for a man not to have a certain 
knowledge of any thing, but by the necessary ways 
of attaining it ; and so it is no discredit not to know 
what precise idea any sound stands for in another 
man's mind, without he declare it to me by some 
other way than barely using that sound ; there being 
no other way, without such a declaration, certainly to 
know it. Indeed, the necessity of communication by 
language brings men to an agreement in the signi- 
fication of common words, within some tolerable lati- 
tude, that may serve for ordinary conversation : and 
so a man cannot be supposed wholly ignorant of the 
ideas which are annexed to words by common use, in 
a language familiar to him. But common use, being 
but a Very uncertain rule, which reduces itself at last 
to the ideas of particular men, proves often but a very 
variable standard. But though such a dictionary, as 
I have above-mentioned, will require too much time, 
cost, and pains, to be hoped for in this age ; yet me- 
thinks it is not unreasonable to propose, that words 
standing for things, which are known and distinguished' 
by their outward shapes, should be expressed by little 
draughts and prints made of them. A vocabulary 
made after this fashion would perhaps, with more ease, 
and in less time, teach the true signification of many 
terms, especially in languages of remote countries or 
ages, and settle truer ideas in men's minds of , several 
things, whereof we read the names in ancient authors, 
than all the large and laborious comments of learned' 
critics. Naturadists, that treat of plants and anhnals,' 
have found the benefit of this way : and he that hat 

VOL. II. X 
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had occasion to consult them, will have reason to con- 
fesS; that he has a clearer idea of apium or ibex, from 
a little print of that herb or beast, than he could have 
from a long definition of the names of either of them. 
And so no doubt he would have of strigil and sistrum> 
if, instead of curry-comb and cymbal, which are the 
English names dictionaries render them by, he could 
see stamped in the margin small pictures of these in- 
struments, as they were in use amongst the ancients. 
'' Toga, tunica, pallium/' are words easily translated 
by gown, coat, and cloak ; but we have thereby no 
more true ideas of the fashion of those habits amongst 
the Romans than we have of the faces of the tailors 
who made them. Such things as these, which the eye 
distinguishes by their shapes, would be best let into 
the mind by draughts made of them, and more de- 
termine the signification of such words than any other 
words set for them, or made use of to define them. 
But this only by the by. 

5. By con- § ^^* fifthly, if men will not be at the 

stancyin pains to declare the meaning of their 
their signifi- words, and definitions of their terms are 
cation. jjqIj tQ ijg ija J . ygt |.j^ig jg ^\^Q \td&t that 

can be expected, that in all discourses, wherein one 
man pretends to instruct or convince another, he 
should use the same word constantly in the same 
sense : if this were done (which nobody can refuse 
without great disingenuity), many of the books ex- 
tant might be spared ; many of the controversies in 
dispute would be at an end ; several of those great 
volumes, swoln with ambiguous words, now used in 
one sense, and by and by in another, would shrink 
into a very narrow compass ; and many of the philoso- 
phers* (to mention no other), as well as poets' works, 
might be contained in a nutshell. 
When the § ^7- But after all, the provision of 

Yariation is words is SO scanty in respect of that infi- 
to be ex- nite variety of thoughts, that men, want- 
plained. j^g terms to suit their precise notions, 

will, notwithstanding their utmost caution, be forced 
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often to use the same word in somewhat different 
senses. And though in the continuation of a dis- 
course, or the pursuit of an argument, there can be 
hardly room to digress into a particular definition as 
often as a man varies the signification of any term; 
yet the import of the discourse will, for the most part, 
if there be no designed fallacy, suflGiciently lead candid 
and intelligent readers into the true meaning of it : 
but where there is not sufiicient to guide the reader, 
there it concerns the writer to explain his meaning, 
and show in what sense he there uses that term. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Of Knowledge in General. 

§ 1. Since the mind^ in all its thoughts 
2to ccm^* *^^ reasonings, hath no other immediate 
versant object but its own ideas, which it alone 

about our does or can contemplate; it is evident, 
*^®^* that our knowledge is only conversant 

about them. 

Knowledge § ^* Knowledge then seems to me to 

is the per- be nothing but the perception of the con- 
ception of nexion and agreement, or disagreement 
mL'^ris. and repugnancy, of any of our ideas. In 
agreement this alone it consists. Where this per- 
of two ideas, ception is, there is knowledge ; and where 
it is not, there, though we may fancy, guess, or believe, 
yet we always come short of knowledge. For when 
we know that white is not black, what do we else but 
perceive that these two ideas do not agree ? When 
we possess ourselves with the utmost security of the 
demonstration, that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right ones, what do we more but per- 
ceive, that equality to two right ones does necessarily 
agree to, and is inseparable from, the three angles of 
a triangle* ? 

* The placing of certainty^ as Mr. Locke does^ in the perceptioii 
of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas^ the bishop of 
Woreester suspects may be of dangerous consequence to that 
article of faith which he has endeavoured to defend; to which 
Mr. liocke answersf, since your lordship hath not^ as I remember, 

t In his second letter to the bishop of Worcester. 
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§ 3. But to understand a little more This agree- 
distinctly wherein this agreement or dis- ment four- 
agreement consists, I think we may reduce ^®^^' 
it all to these four sorts : 

1. Identity, or diversity. 

2. Relation. 

3. Co-existence, or necessary connexion. 

4. Real existence. 

§ 4. First, as to the first sort of agree- i. of iden- 
ment or disagreement, viz. identity or di- tity or 
versity. It is the first act of the mind, ^v^rsity. 
when it has any sentiments or ideas at all, to perceiva 
its ideas ; and so far as it perceives them, to know 
each what it is, and thereby also to perceive their 

shown^ or gone about to show, how this proposition, viz. that cer- 
tainty consists in the perception of the agreement or disagreement' 
of two ideas^ is oppbsite or inccfnsistent with that article of faith 
which your lordship has endeavoured to defend ; it is plain, it is 
but your lordship's fear, that it may be of dangerous consequence 
to it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no proof that it is any way 
inconsistent with that article. 

Nobody, I think, can blame your lordship, or any one else, for 
being concerned for any article of the christian faith ; but if that 
concern (as it may, and as we know it has done) makes any one 
apprehend danger, where no danger is, are we, therefore, to give 
up and condemn any proposition, because any one, though of the 
first rank and magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous consequence 
to any truth of rdligion, without showing that it is so ? If such fears 
be the measures whereby to judge of truth and falsehood, the affirm- 
ing that there are antipodes would be still a heresy ; and the doc- 
trine of the motion of the earth must be rejected, as overthrowing 
the truth of the scripture; for of that dangerous consequence it 
has been apprehended to be, by many learned and pious divines, 
but of their great concern for religion. And yet, notwithstanding 
those great apprehensions of what dangerous consequence it might 
be, it is now universally received by learned men, as an undoubted 
truth ; and writ for by some, whose belief of the scripture is not at 
all questioned ; and particularly, very lately, by a divine of the 
church of England, with great strength of reason, in his wonderfully 
ingenious New Theory of the Earth. 

The reason your lordship gives of your fears, hat it may be of 
such dangerous consequence to that article of faith which your 
lordship endeavours to defend, though it occur in more places 
than one, is only this, viz. That it is made use of by ill men to do 
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difference, and that one is not another. This is so 
absolutely necessary, that without it there could be 
no knowledge, no reasoning, no imagination, no di- 
stinct thoughts at all. By this the mind clearly and 
infallibly perceives each idea to agree with itself, and 
to be what is ; and all distinct ideas to disagree, i* e. 
the one not to be the other : and this it does without 
pains, labour, or deduction ; but At first view, by its 
natural power of perception and distinction* And 
though men of art have reduced this into those general 
rules, *' what is, is," and " it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be,*' for ready application 
in all cases, wherein there may be occasion ta reflect 
on it ; yet it is certain, that the first exercise of this 

mischief^ L e. to oppose that article of faith which your lord- 
ship hadi eBdeavoured to defend. But^ my lord^ if it be a. reason 
to lay by any thing as bad, because it is^ ot may be used to 
9XL in purpose^ I know not what will be innocent enough to be 
kept. Arms^ which were made for our defence^ are sometimies 
made use c^ to do mischief; and yet they are not thought of dan- 
gerous consequence for all that. Nobody lays by his sword and 
pistols^ or thinks them of such dangerous consequence as to be 
neglected^ or thrown away^ because robbers^ and the worst of men, 
sometimes make use of diem^ to take away honest men's lives or 
goods. And the reason is^ because they were designed^ and will 
serve to presnerve them. And who knows but this may be the 
present case ? K your lordship thinks^ that placing of certainty in 
the perception of t^ agreement or disagreement of ideas be to be 
rejected a^ false^ because you apprehend it may be oi daugerouf 
consequence to that article of faith : on tbe other side^ perhaps 
others, with me, may think it a defence against error^ and so (as 
being of good use) to be received and adhered to. 

I would not, my lord, be hereby thought to set up my own, or 
any one's judgment against your lordship's. But I have said this 
only to show, whilst the argument lies for or against the truth of 
any proposition, barely in an imagination that it may be of conse- 
quence to the supporting or overthrowing of any remote truth ; it 
will be impossible, that way, to determine of the truth or falsehood 
of that proposition. For imagination wiU be set up against ima- 
gination, and the stronger probably will be against your lordship ; 
the strongest imaginations being usually in the weakest heads. 
The only way, in this case, to put it past doubt, is to show the in- 
consistency of the two propositions ; and then it will be seen; that 
one overthrows the other ; the true, the false one. 
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faculty is about particular ideas. A man infallibly 
knows^ as soon as ever he has them in his mind, that 
the ideas he calls white and round, are the very ideas 
they are, and that they are not other ideas which he 
calls red or square. Nor can any maxim or proposi- 
tion in the world make him know it clearer or surer 
than he did before, and without any such general 
rule. This then is the first agreement or disagree- 
ment, which the mind perceives in its ideas ; which it 
always perceives at first sight : and if there ever hap- 
pen any doubt about it, it will always be found to be 
about the names, and not the ideas themselves, whose 
identity and diversity will always be perceived as soon 
and clearly as the ideas themselves are ; nor can it 
possibly be otherwise. 

Your lordship says^ indeed^ this is a new method of certainty. 
I will not say so myself^ for fear of deserving a second reproof from 
your lordship^ for being too forward to assume to myself the ho- 
nour of being an original. But this^ I thinks gives me occasion, 
and will excuse me from being thought impertinent^ if I ask your 
lordship, whether there be any other, or older method of certainty ? 
and what it is? For, if there be no other, nor older than this, 
either this was always the method of certainty, and so mine is no 
new one ; or else the world is obliged to me for this new one, after 
having been so long in the want of so necessary a thing as a me* 
thod of certainty. If there be an older, I am sure your lordship 
cannot but know it ; yoar condemning mine as new, as well as your 
thorough insight into antiquity, cannot but satisfy every body that 
you do. And therefore to set the world right m a thing of that 
great concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby prevent 
the dangerous consequence there is in my having unreasonably 
started it, will not, I humbly conceive, misbecome your lordship's 
care of that article you have endeavoured to defend, nor the gooid- 
will you bear to truth in general. For I willjbe^ answerable for 
myself, that I shall ; and I think I may be for all others, that they 
all will give off the placing of certainty in the perception of the 
agreement or disagreement of ideas, if your lordship will be pleased 
to show that it lies in any thing else. 

But truly, not to ascribe to myself an invention of what has been 
as old as knowledge is in the world, I must own, I am not guilty 
of what your lordship is pleased to call starting new methods of 
certainty. Knowledge, ever since there has been any in the world, 
has consisted in one particular action in the mind ; and so, I cpn- 
cei^'e, will continue to do to the end of it. And to start new me- 
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2 Rektire. § ^" Secondly, the next sort of agree- 

ment or disagreement, the mind perceives 
in any of its ideas, may, I think, be called relative, and 
is nothing but the perception of the relation between 
any two ideas, of what kind soever, whether sub- 
stances, modes, or any other. For since all distinct 
ideas must eternally be known not to be the same, and 
.so be universally and constantly denied one of another, 
there could be no room for any positive knowledge at 
all, if we could not perceive any relation between our 
ideas, and find out the agreement or disagreement 
they have one with another, in several ways the mind 
takes of comparing them. 

thods of knowledge^ or certainty^ (for they are to me the some 
thing) i. e. to find out and propose new methods of attaining know- 
ledge^ either with more ease and quickness^ or in things yet un- 
known, is what I think nobody could blame : but this is not that 
which your lordship here means^ by new methods of certainty* 
Your, lordship, I thinks means by it, the placing, of certainty in 
somethings wherein either it does not consist^ or else wherein jt 
was not placed before now ; if this be to be called a new method 
of certainty. As to the latter of these, I shall know whether I 
am guilty or no, when your lordship will do me the favour to tell 
me wherein it was placed before : which your lordship knows I 
professed myself ignorant of, when I writ my book^ and so I am 
still. But if starting new methods of certainty be the placing of 
certainty in something wherein it does not consist ; whether I hay^ 
done that or no, I must appeal to the experience of mankind. 

There are several actions of men's minds, that they a|% con- 
scious to themselves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, 
&c. which they have so j^articular sense of, that they can distin- 
guish them one from another ; or else th^ could not say, when 
they willed, when they Relieved, and when they knew any thing. 
But though these actions were different enough nrom one another, 
not to be confounded by those who spoke of them, yet nobodyj 
that I had met with, had, in their writings, particularly set down 
wherein the act of knowing precisely consisted. 

To this reflection upon the actions of my own mind the subject 
of my Essay concerning Human Understanding naturally led me ; 
wherein if I have done any thing new, it has been to describe to 
others, more particularly than had been done before, what it i» 
their minds do when they perform that action which they call 
knowing ; and if, upon examination, they observe I have given a 
true account of that action of their minds in all the parts of it, I 
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§6. Thirdly, the third sort of. agree- 
ment, or disagreement, to be found in our ig'tenceT^*" 
ideas, which the perception of the mind is 
employed about, is co-existence, or non-co-existence 
in the same subject ; and this belongs particularly to 
substances. Thus when we pronounce concerning 
gold that it is fixed, our knowledge of this truth 
amounts to no more but this, that fixedness, or a 
power to remain in the fire unconsumed, is an idea 
that always accompanies, and is joined with that par- 
ticular sort of yellowness, weight, fusibility, malleable- 
ness, and solubility in aq. regia, which make our com^ 
plex idea, signified by the word gold. 



suppose it will be in vain to dispute against what tliey find and fedL 
in themselves. And if I have not told them right and exactly what 
they find and feel in themselves^ when their minds perform the act 
of knowings what I have said will be all in vain ; men will not be 
persuaded against their sensq^. Knowledge is an internal perce^ 
tion of their minds ; and if^ when they reflect on it^ they find it is 
not what I have said it is^ my groundless conceit will not be heark- 
ened to^ but be exploded by every body, and die of itself : and nou 
body need to be at any pains to drive it out of the world. So im- 
possible is it to find out^ or start new methods of certainty^ or to 
have them received^ if any one places it in any thing but in that 
wherein it really consists : much less can any one be in danger to 
be misled into error, by any such new, and to every one visibly 
senseless, project. Can it be supposed, that any one could start a 
new method of seeing, and persuade men thereby that they do not 
see what they do see ? Is it to be feared, that any one can cast 
such a mist over their eyes, that they should not know when they 
see, and so be led out of their way by it } 

Knowledge, I find in myself, and I conceive in others, consists 
in the perception of the agreement or disagreement of the imme- 
diate objects of the mind in thinking, which I call ideas : but whe- 
ther it does so in others or no, must be determined by their own 
experience, reflecting upon the action of their mind in knowing; 
for that I cannot alter, nor, I think, they themselves. But whe- 
ther they will call those immediate objects of their minds in think- 
ing ideas or no, is perfectly in their own choice. If they dislike 
that' name, they may call them notions or conceptions, or how they 
please ; it matters not, if they use them so as to avoid obscurity 
and confusion. If they are constantly used in the same and a 
known sense, every one has the L'berty to please himself in his 
terms; there lies neither truth, nor error, nor science, in that; 
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§ 7. Fourthly, the fourth and last sort 
'^La ^® ^^^^ of actual and real existence agree- 

ing to any idea. Within these four sorts 
of agreement or disagreement is, I suppose, contained 
all the knowledge we have, or are capable of: for all 
the inquiries we can make concerning any of our 
ideas, all that we know or can affirm concerning any 
of them, is, that it is, or is not, the same with some 
other } that it does, or does not, always co-exist with 
some other idea in the same subject ; that it has this 
or that relation with some other idea ; or that it has a 
real existence without the mind. Thus blue is not 



though those that take them for things^ and not for what they are, 
hare arhitrary signs of oor ideas, make a great deal ado aften 
ahout them ; as if some great matter lay in the use of this or iAoik 
«ound. All that I know or can imagine of difference ahout them 
is, that those words are always hest, whose significations are best 
known in the sense they are used ; and so are least apt to breed 
confusion. 

My lard, your lordship hath been pleased to find fault with xaj 
use of the new term, ideas, without telling me a better name for 
the immediate objects of the mind in thinking. Your lordship also 
has been pleased to find fault with my definition of knowledge, 
without doing me the favour to give me a better. For it is only 
about my definition of knowledge that all this stir concerning cer- 
tainty is made. For, with me, to know and to be certain is the 
same thing; what I know, that I am certain of; and what I am cer- 
tain of, that I know. What reaches to knowledge, I think may be 
called certainty ; and what comes short of certainty, I think cannot 
be called knowledge; as your lordship could not but observe in 
the 18th section of chap. 4. of my 4th book, which you have quoted^ 

My definition oi kniawledge stands thus: ^^ knowledge seems to 
me to be nothing but the perception of the connexion and agree- 
ment, or disagreement and repugnancy of any of our ideas." This 
definition your lordship dislikes, and apprehends it may be of dan- 
gerous consequence as to that article of christian faith which your 
lordship hath endeavoured to defend. For this there is a very easy 
remedy : it is but for your lordship to set aside this definition oi 
knowledge by giving us a better, and this danger is over. But 
your lordship chooses rather to have a controversy with my book 
for having it in it, and to put me upon the defence of it ; for whidi 
I must acknowledge myself obliged to your lordship for affording 
me so much of your time, and for allowing me the honour of con- 
versmg so much with o^e so far above me in all req>ects. 
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yellow ; is of identity : two triangles upon equal bases 
between two parallels are equal ; is of relation : iron 
is susceptible of magnetical impressions ; is of co-ex- 
iatence : God is ; is of real existence. Though identity 
and co-existence are truly nothing but relations, yet 
they are such peculiar ways of agreement or disagree- 
ment of our ideas, that they deserve well to be con- 
sidered as distinct heads, and not under relation in 
general ; since they are so different grounds of affirma^ 
tion and negation as will easily appear to any one, 
who will but reflect on what is said in several places 
of this essay. I should not proceed to examine the 
several degrees of our knowledge, but that it is neces- 
sary first to consider the different acceptations of the 
word knowledge. 

Your IcH'dsbip says^ it may be of dangerous consequence to that 
article of christian £Edth which you have endeavoured to defend. 
Though the laws of disputing allow bare denial as a sufficient an^- 
swer to sayings, without any offer of a proof; yet, my lord, to show 
how willing I am to give your lordship all satisfaction, in what you 
apprehend may be of dangerous consequence in my book, as to 
that article, I shall not stand still sullenly, and put your lordsfa^ 
upon the difficulty of showing wherein that danger lies ; but shal^ 
on the other side, endeavour to show your lordship that that defini- 
tion of mine, whether true or false, right or wrong, can be of no 
dangerous consequence to that article of faith. The reason which 
I shall offer for it is this : because it can be of no consequence to it 
at all. 

That which your lordship is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an 
article of faith : that which your lordship labours and is concerned 
for, is the certainty of faith. Now, my lord, I humbly conceive 
the certainty of faith, if your lordship thinks fit to call it so, has 
nothing to do with the certainty of knowledge. As to talk of llie 
i^rtainty of faith, seems all one to me, as to talk of the knowledge 
of believing, a way of speaking not easy to me to understand. 

Place knowledge in what you will ; start what new methods of 
certainty you please, that are apt to leave men's minds more doubt- 
ful than before ; place certainty on such ground as will leave little 
or no knowledge in the world (for these are the arguments your 
lordship uses against my definition of knowledge) : this shakes not at 
all^ nor in the least concerns the assurance of faith ; that is quite 
distinct from it, neither stands nor falls with knowledge. 

Faith stands by itself, and upon grounds of its own ; nor can be 
removed from them, and placed on those of knowledge. Their 
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Knowledge § 8. There are several ways wherein the 

actual or mind is possessed of truths each of which 
hafaituaL jg called knowledge. 

1. There is actual knowledge, which is the present 
view the mind has of the agreement or disagreement 
of any of its ideas, or of the relation they have one to 
another. 

2. A man is said to know any proposition, which 
having heen opce laid before his thoughts, he evidently 
perceived the agreement or disagreement of the ideas 
whereof it consists; and so lodged it in his memory, 
that whenever that proposition comes again to be re- 
JSected on, he, without doubt or hesitation, embraces 

grounds are so far from being the same^ or having any thing com- 
mon^ that when it is brought to certainty^ faith is destroyed ; it 
is knowledge then^ and faith no longer. 

With what assurance soever of believing I assent to any article 
of faiths so that I steadfastly venture my all upon it^ it is still but 
believing. Bring it to certainty^ and it ceases to be faith. I be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ was crucified^ dead^ and buriedi^ rose again 
the third day from the dead^ and ascended into heaven : let now 
such methods of knowledge or certainty be started^ as leave men's 
minds more doubtful than before ; let the grounds of knowledge be 
resdlved into what any one pleases^ it touches not my faith ; the 
foundation of that stands as sure as before, and cannot be at all 
shaken by it ; and one may as well say^ that any thing that weakens 
the sights or casts a mist before the eyes, endangers the hearings 
as that any. thing which alters the nature of knowledge {if that 
could be done) should be of dangerous consequence to an article 
of faith. 

Whether then I am or am not mistaken in the placing certainty 
in the perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas^— *- 
whether this account of knowledge be true or false, enlarges or 
straitens the bounds of it more than it should^ — faith still stands 
upon its own basis, which is not at all altered by it ; and every 
article of that has just the same unmoved foundation, and the very 
same credibility, that it had before. So that, my lord, whatever I 
have said about certainty, and how much soever I may be out in 
itj if I am mistaken^ your lordship has no reason to apprehend 
any danger to any article of faith from thence ; every one of them 
stands upon the same bottom it did before, out of the reach of 
what belongs to knowledge and certainty. And thus much of my 
way of certainty by ideas ; which, I hope, will satisfy your lordship 
how far it is from being dangerous to any article of the christian 
faith whatsoever. 
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the right side, assents to and is certain of the truth of 
it. This^ I think, one may call habitual knowledge : 
and thus a man may be said to know all those truths 
which are lodged in his memory, by a foregoing clear 
and full perception, whereof the mind is assured past 
doubt, as often as it has occasion to reflect oh them.' 
For our finite understandings being able to think 
clearly and distinctly but on one thing at once, if 
men had no knowledge of any more than what they 
actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant ; 
and he that knew most, would know but one truth, 
that being all he was able to think on at one time. 
S 9. Of habitual knowledge, there are ,^ , . , 
ako, vulgarly speaking, two degrees : 2^^ 

First, the one is of such truths laid up in twofold, 
the memory, as, whenever they occur to the 
mind, it actually perceives the relation is between those 
ideas. And this is in all those truths whereof we have 
an intuitive knowledge; where the ideas themselves, by 
an immediate view, discover their agreement or dis- 
agreement one with another. 

Secondly, the other is of such truths, whereof the 
mind having been convinced, it retains the memory of 
the conviction, without the proofs. Thus a man that 
remembers certainly that he once perceived the demons* 
stration, that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right ones, is certain that he knows it, because^ 
he cannot doubt the truth of it. In his adherence to a 
truth, where the demonstration by which it was* at first- 
known is forgot, though a man may be thought rather 
to believe his memory than really to know, and this 
way of entertaining a truth seemed formerly to me like 
something between opinion and knowledge ; a sort of 
assurance which exceeds bare belief, for that relies on 
the testimony of another : yet upon a due examination 
I find it comes not short of perfect certainty, and is in 
effect true knowledge. That which is apt to mislead 
our first thoughts into a mistake in this matter is, that 
the agreement or disagreement of the ideas in this case 
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18 not perceiyed, as it was at first, by an actual view of 
all the intermediate ideas, whereby the agreement or 
disagreement of those in the proposition was at first per- 
ceived ; but by other intermediate ideas, that show the 
afgreementor disagreement of the ideas contained in the 
proposition whose certainty we remember. For exam- 
ple, in this proposition, that the three angles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right ones, one who has seen and 
clearly perceived the demonstration of this truth knows 
it to be true, when that demonstration is gone out of 
his mind ; so that at present it is not actually in view, 
and possibly cannot be recollected : but he knows it in 
a different way from what he did before. The agree- 
ment of the two ideas joined in that proposition is per- 
ceived, but it is by the intervention of other ideas than 
those which at first produced that perception. He re- 
members, i. e. he knows (for remembrance is but the 
reviving of some past knowledge) that he was once 
certain of the truth of this proposition, that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. The 
immutability of the same relations between the same 
immutable things, is now the idea that shows him that 
if the three angles of a triangle were once equal to 
two right ones, they will always be equal to two right 
ones. And hence he comes to be certain, that what 
was once true in the case, is always true ; what ideas 
once agreed, will always agree; and consequently 
what he once knew to be true, he will always know 
to be true, as long as he can remember that he once 
knew it. Upon this ground it is, that particular de- 
monstrations in mathematics afford general know- 
ledge. If then the perception that the same ideas 
will eternally have the same habitudes and relations, 
be not a sujQScient ground of knowledge, there could 
be no knowledge of general propositions in mathe- 
matics ; for no mathematical demonstration would be 
any other than particular : and when a man had de- 
monstrated any proposition concerning one triangle or 
circle, bis knowledge would not reach beyond that 
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particular diagram. If he would extend it further, he 
must renew his demonstration in another instance, be- 
fore he could know it to be true in another like tri- 
angle, and so on : by which means one could never 
come to the knowledge of any general propositions. 
Nobody, I think, can deny that Mr. Newton certainly 
knows any proposition, that he now at any time reads 
in his book, to be true; though he has not in actual view 
that admirable chain of intermediate ideas, whereby 
he at first discovered it to be true. Such a memory as 
that, able to retain such a train of particulars, may 
be well thought beyond the reach of human faculties ; 
when the very discovery, perception, and laying to- 
gether that wonderful connexion of ideas, is found to 
surpass most readers' comprehension^ But yet it is 
evident, the author himself knows the proposition to 
be true, remembering he once saw the connexion of 
those ideas, as certainly as he knows such a man 
wounded another, remembering that he saw him run 
him through. But because the memory is not always 
so clear as actual perception, and does in all men more 
or less decay in length of time, this amongst other difr 
ferences is one, which shows that demonstrative know- 
ledge is much more imperfect than intuitive, as we 
shall see in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER 11. 



Of the Degrees qfour Knowledge. 

§ 1. All our knowledge consisting, as intuitive. 
I have said, in the view the mind has of 
its own ideas, which is the utmost light and greatest 
certainty we, with our faculties, and in our way of 
knowledge, are capable of; it may not be amiss to 
consider a little the degrees of its evidence. The dif- 
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ferent clearness of our knowledge seems to me to lie 
in the different way of perception the mind has of the 
agreement or disagreement of any of its ideas. For if 
we will reflect on our own ways of thinking, we shall 
find that sometimes the mind perceives the agreement 
or disagreement of two ideas immediately by them- 
selves, without the intervention of any other : and 
this, I think, we may call intuitive knowledge. For 
in this the mind is at no pains of proving or exa- 
mining, but perceives the truth, as the eye doth 
light, only by being directed toward it. Thus the 
mind perceives, that white is not black, that a circle 
is not a triangle, that three are more than two, and 
equal to one and two. Such kind of truths the mind 
perceives at the first sight of the ideas together, by 
bare intuition, without the intervention of any other 
idea ; and this kind of knowledge is the clearest and 
most certain that human frailty is capable of. This 
part of knowledge is irresistible, and like bright sun- 
shine forces itself immediately to be perceived, as soon 
as ever the mind turns its view that way ; and leaves 
no room for hesitation, doubt, or examination, bH the 
mind is presently filled with the clear light of it. It 
is on this intuition that depends all the certainty and 
evidence of all our knowledge ; which certainty every 
one finds to be so great, that he cannot imagine, and 
therefore not require a greater: for a man cannot 
conceive himself capable of a greater certainty, than 
to know that any idea in his mind is such as he per- 
ceives it to be ; and that two ideas, wherein he per- 
ceives a difference, are different and not precisely the 
same. He that demands a greater certainty than this, 
demands he knows not what, and shows only that he 
has a mind to be a sceptic, without being able to be so. 
Certainty depends so wholly on thi? intuition, that in 
the next degree of knowledge, which I call demonstra- 
tive, this intuition is necessary in all the connexions of 
the intermediate ideas, without which we cannot attain 
knowledge and certainty. 
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§ 2. The next degree of knowledge is, ;^^^ ^ 

where the mind perceives the agreement :; 
or disagreement of any ideas, but not im- '^]' 
mediately. Though wherever the mind perceives the 
agreement or disagreement of any of its ideas, there be 
certain knowledge ; yet it does not always happen that 
the mind sees that agreement or disagreement which 
there is between them, even where it is discoverable : 
and in that case remains in ignorance, and at most gets 
no farther than a probable conjecture. The reason 
why the mind cannot always perceive presently the 
agreement or disagreement of two : ideas is, because 
those ideas, concerning whose agreement or disagree- 
ment the inquiry is made, cannot by the mind be so 
put together as to show it. In this case then, when the 
mind cannot so bring its ideas together, as by their 
immediate comparison, and as it were juxta-position 
or application one to another, to perceive their agree- 
ment or disagreement, it is fain, by the intervention 
of other ideas (one or more, as it happens) to discover 
the agreement or disagreement which it searches ; and 
this is that which we call reasoning. Thus the mind 
being willing to know the agreement or disagreement 
in bigness, between the three angles of a triangle and 
two right ones, cannot by an immediate view and 
comparing them do it: because the three angles of 
a triangle cannot be brought at once, and be com- 
pared with any one or two angles ; and so of this the 
mind has no immediate, no intuitive knowledge. In 
this case the mind is fain to find out some other 
angles, to which the three angles of a triangle have an 
equality ; and, finding those equal to two right ones, 
comes to know their equality to two right ones. 

§ 3. Those intervening ideas which 
serve to show the agreement of any two z!^£^ ^" 
others, are called proofs ; and where the 
agreement and disagreement is by this means plainly 
and clearly perceived, it is called demonstration, it 
being shown to the understanding, and the mind made 
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to see that it is so. A quickness in the mind to find 
out these intermediate ideas (that shall discover the 
agreement or disagreement of any other) and to 
apply them right, is, I suppose, that which is called 
sagacity. 

§ 4. This knowledge by intervening 
But not 80 proqfg, thoi^h it be certain, yet the evi- 

dence of it is not altogether so clear and 
bright, nor the assent so ready, as in intuitive know- 
ledge. For though, in demonstration, the mind does 
at last perceive the agreement or disagreement of the 
ideas it considers; yet it is not without psuns and atten- 
tion : there must be more than one transient view to 
find it. A steady application and pursuit are required 
to this discovery : and there must be a progression by 
steps and degrees, before the mind can in this way 
arrive at certainty, and come to perceive the agrees 
ment or repugnancy between two ideas that need 
proofs and the use of reason to show it. 
Not without § 5. Another difference between intui-" 
precedent tive and demonstrative knowledge is, that 
doubt. though in the latter all doubt be removed, 

when by the intervention of the intermediate ideas the 
agreement or disagreement is perceived ; yet before 
the demonstration there was a doubt, which in intui- 
tive knowledge cannot happen to the mind, that has 
its faculty of perception left to a degree capable of 
distinct ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to the 
eye (that can distinctly see white and black) whether 
this ink and this paper be all of a colour. If there be 
sight in the eyes, it will at first glimpse, without 
hesitation, perceive the words printed on this paper 
different from the colour of the paper : and so if the 
mind have the faculty of distinct perceptions, it will 
perceive the agreement or disagreement of those ideas 
that produce intuitive knowledge. If the eyes have 
lost the faculty of seeing, or the mind of perceivings 
we in vain inquire after the quickness of sight in one, 
or clearness of perception in the other. 
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§ 6. It is true, the perception pro- Not so 
duced by demonstration is also very cleary dear, 
yet it is often with a great abatement of that evi- 
dent lustre and full assurance that always accompany 
that which I call intuitive ; like a face reflected by 
several mirrors one to another, where as long as it 
retains the similitude and agreement with the object, 
it produces a knowledge ; but it is still in every suc- 
cessive reflection with a lessening of that perfect clear- 
ness and distinctness which is in the first, till at lasty 
after many removes, it has a great mixture of dimness, 
and is not at first srght so knowable, especially to 
weak eyes. Thus it is with knowledge made out by 
a long train of proof. 

§ 7- Now, in every step reason makes 
in demonstrative knowledge, there is an ^^ step 
intuitive knowledge of that agreement or -JJ^^-tf^J^ 
disagreement it seeks with the next inter- evidence, 
mediate idea, which it uses as a proof : for 
if it were not sov that yet would need a proof; since' 
without the perception of such agreement or dis- 
agreement, there is no knowledge produced. If it 
be perceived by itself, it is intuitive knowledge : if it 
cannot be perceived by itself, there is need of some 
intervening idea, as a common measure to: show their 
agreement or disagreement. By which it is plain, 
that every step in reasoning that produces know- 
ledge has intuitive certainty ; which when the mind 
perceives, there is no more required, but to remember 
it, to make the agreement ordisagreement of the ideas, 
concerning which we inquire, visible and certain. So 
that to make any thing a demonstration, it is neces- 
sary to perceive the immediate agreement of the inter- 
vening ideas, whereby the agreement or disagreement 
of the two ideas under examination (whereof the one 
is always the first, and the other the last in the ac- 
count) is found. This intuitive perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of the intermediate ideas,iii eack 
step and progression of the demonstration, must alsa 
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be carried exactly in the mind, and a man must be 
sure that no part is left out : which because in long 
deductions, and the use of many proofs, the memory 
does not always so readily and exactly retain ; there- 
fore it comes to pass, that this is more imperfect than 
intuitive knowledge, and men embrace often falsehood 
for demonstrations. 

TT ^1 § 8. The necessity of this intuitive know- 

mistake " ex ledge, in each step of scientifical or de- 
praecognitis monstrative reasoning, gave occasion, I 
et prccon- imagine, to that mistaken axiom, that all 
^^^^^* reasoning was " ex praecognitis et praecon- 

cessis ;** which how far it is mistaken, I shall have 
occasion to show more at large, when I come to con- 
sider propositions, and particularly those propositions 
which are called maxims ; and to show that it is by 
a mistake that they are supposed to be the founda- 
tions of all our knowledge and reasonings. 

§ 9. It has been generally taken for 
Demonstra- granted, that mathematics alone are ca- 
irdted^to ^" pable of demonstrative certainty : but to 
quantity. have such an agreement or disagreement, 

as may intuitively be perceived, being, as 
I imagine, not the privilege of the ideas of number, 
extension, and figure alone, it may possibly be the 
want of due method and application in us, and not 
of sufficient evidence in things, that demonstration 
has been thought to have so little to do in other parts 
of knowledge, and been scarce so much as aimed at 
by any but mathematicians. For whatever ideas we 
have, wherein the mind can perceive the immediate 
agreement or disagreement that is between them, 
there the mind is capable of intuitive knowledge ; 
and where it can perceive the agreement or disagree- 
ment of any two ideas, by an intuitive perception of 
the agreement or disagreement they have with any 
intermediate ideas, there the mind is capable of de- , 
monstration, which is not limited to ideas of exten- I 
sion, figure, number, and their modes. 
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§ 10. The reason why it has been ge- ^j^ j^ ^^^ 
nerally sought for, and supposed to be been so 
only in those, I imagine has been not only thought, 
the general usefulness of those sciences ; 
but because, in comparing their equality or excess, the 
modes of numbers have every the least difference very 
clear and perceivable : and though in extension every 
the least excess is not so perceptible, yet the mind 
has found out v^rays to examine and discover demon- 
stratively the just equality qf two angles, or exten- 
sions, or figures : and both these, i. e. numbers and 
figures, can be set down by visible and lasting marks, 
wherein the ideas under consideration are perfectly 
determined ; which for the most part they are not, 
where they are marked only by names and words. 

§ 11. But in other simple ideas, whose modes and 
differences are made and counted by degrees, and not 
quantity, we have not so nice and accurate a distinc- 
tion of their differences, as to perceive and find ways 
to meaiure their just equality, or the least differences. 
For thrae other simple ideas, being appearances of 
sensations, produced in us by the size, figure, number, 
and motion of minute corpuscles singly insensible; 
their different degrees also depend upon the variation 
of some or of all those causes : which since it cannot 
be observed by us in particles of matter, whereof each 
is too subtile to be perceived, it is impossible for us 
to have any exact measures of the different degrees 
of these simple ideas. For supposing the sensation or 
idea we name whiteness be produced in us by a certain 
number of globules, which, having a verticity about 
their own centres, strike upon the retina of the eye 
with a certain degree of rotation, as well as pro- 
gressive swiftness ; it will hence easily follow, that 
the more the superficial parts of any body are so 
ordered, as to reflect the greater number of globules 
of light, and to give them the proper rotation, which 
is fit to produce this sensation of white in us, the more 
white will that body appear, that from an equal space 
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sends to the retina the greater number of such cor- 
puscles, with that peculiar sort of motion. I do not 
say, that the nature of light consists in very small 
round globules, nor of whiteness in such a texture of 
parts as gives a certain rotation to these globules, 
when it reflects them ; for I am not now treating 
physically of light or colours : but this, I think, I 
may say, that I cannot, (and I would be glad any one 
would make intelligible that he did) conceive how 
bodies without us can any ways affect our senses, but 
by the immediate contact of the sensible bodies them- 
selves, as in tasting and feeling, or the impulse of some 
insensible particles coming from them, as in seeing, 
hearing, and smelling; by the different impulse of 
which parts, caused by their different size, figure, and 
motion, the variety of sensations is produced in us. 

§ 19. Whether then they be globules or no,— or 
whether they have a verticity about their own centres 
th^t produces the idea of whiteness in us,^ — this is cer- 
t«^in, that the more particles of light are reflected from 
9 body fitted to give them that peculiar motion, which 
produces the sensation of whiteness in us, — and pos- 
sibly too, the quicker that peculiar motion is, — the 
whiter does the body appear from which the greater 
number are reflected, as is evident in the same piece 
of paper put in the sun-beams, iii the shade, and in a 
dark hole ; in each of which it will produce in us the 
idea of whiteness in far different degrees. 

§ 13. Not knowing therefore what number of par- 
ticles, nor what motion of them is fif to produce any 
precise degree of whiteness, we cannot demonstrate 
the certain equality of any two degrees of whiteness, 
because we have no certain standard to measure them 
by, nor means to distinguish every the least real dif- 
ference, the only help we have being from our senses, 
which in this point fail us. But where the difference, 
is ?Q great as to produce in the mind clearly distinct 
ideswf, whose digjsr^iices can be perfectly retain^* 
there these ideas of pp|ours, ag we §efi m differept 
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kinds, as blue and red, are as capable of demonstra- 
tion as ideas of number and extension. What I have 
here said of whiteness and colours, I think, holds trud 
in all secondary qualities, and their modes. 

§ 14. These two, viz. intuition and de- Senshivc 
monstration, are the degrees of our know- knowle^ 
ledge ; whatever comes short of one of of particular 
these, with what assurance soever em- ^^^tence. 
braced, is but faith, or opinion, but not knowledge^ at 
least in all general truths. There is, indeed, another 
perception of the mind, employed about the particular 
existence of finite beings without us: which going 
beyond bare probability, and yet not reaching per^ 
fectly to either of the foregoing degrees of certainty,, 
passes under the name of knowledge. There can be 
nothing more certain than that the idea we receive 
from an external object is in our minds ; this is in- 
tuitive knowledge. But whether there be any thing 
more than barely that idea in our minds, whether 
we can thence certainly infer the existence of any 
thing without us, which corresponds to that idea, h 
that whereof some men think there may be a questioi^ 
made; because men may have such ideas in their 
minds,, when no such thing exists, no such object 
affects their senses. But yet here, I think, we are 
provided with an evidence, that puts us past doubt- 
mg • for I ask any one, whether he be not invincibly 
conscious to himself of a different perception, when he 
looks on the sun by day, and thinks on it by night ; 
when he actually tastes wormwood, or smells a rose, 
or only thinks on that savour or odour ? We as plainly 
find the difference there is between an idea revived in 
our minds by our own memory, and actually coming 
into our minds by our senses, as we do between any 
two distinct ideas. If any one say, a dream may do 
the same thing, and all these ideas may be produced 
in us without any external objects ; he may please to 
dream that I make him this answer ; 1. That it is no 
great matter, whether I remove this scruple or no : 
where all is but dream^ reasoning and arguments are 
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of no use, truth and knowledge nothing. 2. That I 
believe he will allow a very manifest difference be- 
tween dreaming of being in the fire, and being ac- 
tually in it. But yet if he be resolved to appear so scep- 
tical as to maintain, that what I call being actually 
in the fire is nothing but a dream, and we cannot 
thereby certainly know that any such thing as fire 
actually exists without us ; I answer, that we certainly 
finding that pleasure or pain follows upon the appli- 
cation of certain objects to us, whose existence we per- 
ceive, or dream that we perceive, by our senses ; this 
certainty is as great as our happiness or misery, be- 
yond which we have no concernment to know, or to 
be. So that, I think, we may add to the two former 
sorts of knowledge this also of the existence of par- 
ticular external objects, by that perception and con- 
sciousness we have of the actual entrance of ideas from 
them, and allow these three degrees of knowledge, viz. 
intuitive, demonstrative, and sensitive : in each of 
which there are different degrees and ways of evidence 
and certainty. 

Knowledge § ^^' ^"* ^^"^^ ^^^ knowledge is 

not always founded on, and employed about, our 
dear, where ideas only, will it not follow from thence, 
the ideas ^hat it is conformable to our ideas ; and 

that where our ideas are clear and distinct, 
or obscure and confused, our knowledge will be so 
too? To which I answer, no: for our knowledge 
consisting in the perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of any two ideas, its clearness or obscurity 
consists in the clearness or obscurity of that perception, 
and not in the clearness or obscurity of the ideas them- 
selves ; V. g. a man that has as clear ideas of the angles 
of a triangle, and of equality to two right ones, as any 
mathematician in the world, may yet have but a very 
obscure perception of their agreement, and so have 
but a very obscure knowledge of it. But ideas, which 
by reason of their obscurity or otherwise are con- 
fused, cannot produce any clear or distinct know- 
ledge ; because as far as any ideas are confused, so 
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far the mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they 
agree or disagree. Or to express the same thing in a 
way less apt to be misunderstood : he that hath not de- 
termined ideas to the words he uses, cannot make pro- 
positions of them, of whose truth he can be certain. 



CHAPTER III. 



Of the Extent of Human Knowledge. 

§ 1. Knowledge, as has been said, lying in the per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of any ofour 
ideas, it follows from hence, that. 

First, we can have knowledge no farther l.Nofarther 
than we have ideas. *^a° Y^ 

§ 2. Secondly, that we have no know- 2.*NofarSer 
ledge farther than we can have percep- than we can 
tion of their agreement or disagreement, perceive 
Which perception being, 1. Either by in- *^®^ ^g^ 

^ .^. xt: • J* i. • ment or dis- 

tuition, or the immediate comparing any agreement. 
two ideas ; or, 2. By reason, examining 
the agreement or disagreement of two ideas, by the in- 
tervention of some others ; or, 3. By sensation, per- 
ceiving the existence of particular things : hence it 
also follows, 

§ 3. Thirdly, that we cannot have an in- 3. intuitive 
tuitive knowledge that shall extend itself knowled^ 
to all our ideas, and all that we would extends it- 
know about them ; because we cannot ^ tBe^re^ 
examine and perceive all the relations lationsofall 
they have one to another by juxta-posi- our ideas, 
tion, or an immediate comparison one with another. 
Thus having the ideas of an obtuse and an acute angled 
triangle, both drawn from equal bases, and between 
parallels, I can, by intuitive knowledge, perceive the 
one not to be the other, but cannot that way know 
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whether they be equal or no ; because their agree* 
qiept or disagreement in equality can never be per- 
ceived by an immediate comparing them : the differ- 
esice of figure miakes their parts incapable of an exact 
inunediate application ; and therefore there is need 
of some intervening qualities to measure them by^ 
which is demonstration, or rational knowledge. 

§ 4. Fourthly, it follows also, from what 
^ ^toftt^ ^^ above observed, that our rational know- 
knowledge, ledge cannot reach to the whole extent of 

Qur ideas ; be(;ause between two different 
ideas we would examine, we oannot always find such 
mediums, as we can connect one to another with an 
intuitive knowledge, in all the parts of the deduction ; 
and wherever that fails, we come short of knowledge 
and demonstration, 

6. Sendtive § ^* fifthly, sensitive knowledge reach- 
kngwMge i^g no farther than the existence of things 
luuTPwqr actually present to our senses, is yet much 
%9 either* narrower than either of the former. 
6 Our § ^' From all which it is evident, that 

k^nyyvliedga the extent of our knowledge comes not 
tWefc»:e only short of the reality of things, but even 
narrower pf ^jj^^ extent of our own ideas* Though 
ideiM.^^ our knowledge be limited to our ideas^ 

and cannot exceed them either in extent or 
perfection ; and though these be very narrow bounds^ 
in respect of the extent of all being, and far short of 
what we may justly imagine to be in some even 
created understandings, not tied down to the dull 
an4 pai^rQw information which is to be received from 
soflqie feWj.and notvcry acute ways of perception, such as 
are our senses ; yet it would be well with us if our know- 
ledge were but as large as our ideas, and there were 
not many doubts and inquiries concerning the ideas we 
have, whereof we are not, nor I believe ever shall be, 
in this world resolved. Nevertheless I do not ques- 
tion but th^t human knowledge, under the present 
circumistances of our beings and constitutions, may 
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be carried much farther than it has hitherto been, if 
men would sincerely, and with freedom of mind, employ 
all that industry and labour of thought, in improving 
the means of discovering truth, which they do for the 
colouring or support of falsehood, to maintain a system, 
interest, or party, they are once engaged in. But yet, 
after all, I think I may, without injury to human p^r^ 
fection, be confident, that our knowledge would never 
reach to all we might desire to know concerning these 
ideas we have ; nor be able to surmount all the dif- 
ficulties, and resolve all the questions, that might ari^i^ 
concerning any of them. We have the ideas of a square, 
a circle, and equality ; and yet, perhaps, shall never be 
able to find a circle equal to a square, and certainly 
know that it is so. We have the ideas of matter an^ 
thinking^, but possibly shall never be able to know^ 
whether any mere material being thinks, or no ; it being 

* Against that assertion of Mr. Locke, that possibly we shal). 
never be able to know whether any mere material being thinks or 
no^ &C. the bishop of Worcester argues thus : if this be true^ then, 
for all that we can know by our ideas of matter and thinkinfi% 
matter may have a power of thinking : and^ if this hold^ then it m. 
impossible to prove a spiritual substance in . us from the idea pf 
thinking : for how can we be assured by our ideas^ that Ood hath 
not ^ven such a power of thinking to matter so disposed as o\a 
bodies are ? especially since it is said t, '^ That, in respect of our 
notions^ it is not much more remote from our comprehension to 
conceive that God can^ if he pleases^ superadd to our idea of 
matter a faculty of thinking, than that he should superadd ta 
itTanother substance^ with a faculty of thinking." Whoever assert 
this can never prove a spiritual substance^ in us from a faculty 
of thinkins, because he cannot know, from the idea of matter an4 
thinkings mat matter so disposed cannot think : and he cannot b^. 
certain^ that God hath not firiamed the matter of our bodies so a^ fp 
be capable of it. 

To which Mr. Locke % answers thi;s : here your lordship argues, 
that upon my principles it cannot be proved that there ii^ a spintu^ 
substance in us. To which, give me leave, with submission, to say> 
that I think it may be proved froiQ my principles;, »ftd I think I 
have done it ; and the proof in my book stands thijs : Firstj wp, 
experiment in ^rsdves thinking. 'JThe idea of tbi^ ^9^99 ^ 

t Essay of Human Understanding, B. 4. O. 3. § 6. 
j: I^ ^ first letji^r to th$ Ushffp pf Wovc^ter. 
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mode of thinking is inconsistent with the idea of self-subsistence, 
and therefore has a necessary connexion with a support or subject 
of inhesion : the idea of that support is what we call substance ; 
and so from thinking experimented in us^ we have a proof of a 
thinking substance in us^ which in my sense is a spirit. Against 
this your lordship will argue^ that^ by what I have said of the 
possibility that Gt)d may, if he pleases, superadd to matter a 
faculty of thinking, it can never be proved that there is a spiritual 
substance in us, because, upon that supposition, it is possible it 
may be a material substance that thinks in us. I grant it ; ^but add, 
that the general idea of substance being the same every where, 
the modification of thinking, or the power of thinking, joined to it, 
makes it a spirit, without considering what other modifications it 
has, as, whether it has the modification of solidity or no. As, on 
the Other side, substance, that has the modification of solidity, 
is matter, whether it has the modification of thinking, or no. 
And therefore, if your lordship means by a spiritual, an imma- 
terial substance, I srant I have not proved, nor upon my principles 
can it be proved, (your lordship meaning, as I think you do, de- 
monstratively proved) that there is an immaterial substance in us 
that thinks. Though I presume, from what I have said about this 
supposition of a system of matter, thinking''^ (which there demon- 
strates that God is immaterial) will prove it in the highest degree 
probable, that the thinking substance in us is immaterial. But your 
lordship thinks not probability enough, and by charging the want 
of demonstration upon my principles, that the thinking thing in 
US is immaterial, your lordship seems to conclude it demonstrable 
from principles of philosophy. That demonstration I should with 
joy receive from your lordship, or any qne. For though all the 
great ends of moredity and religion are well enough secureii without 
It, as I have shown f, yet it would be a great advance of our know- 
ledge in nature and philosophy. 

To what I have said in my book, to show that all the great ends 
of religion and morality are secured barely by the immortality of 
the soul, without a necessary supposition that the soul is immate- 
rial, I crave leave to add, that immortality may and shall be an* 
nexed to that, which in its own nature is neither immaterial nor 
immortal, as the apostle expressly declares in these words, % For 
thiff corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put 
on immortaUty. 

Perhaps my using the word spirit for a thinking substance, with- 
out excluding materiality out of it, will be thought too great a 
liberty, and such as deserves censure, because I leave immateria- 
lity out of the idea I make it a sign of. I readily own, that words 
should be sparingly ventured on in a sense wholly new ; and nothing 
but absolute necessity can excuse the boldness of using any term 
in a sense whereof we can produce no example. But in the pre- 
sent case, I think I have great authorities to justify me. The soul 

* B. 4. C. 10. § 16. t B. 4. C. 3. § 6. J 1 Cor. xv. 53. 
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is agreed^ on sdl hands^ to be that in us which thinks. And he that 
will look into the first book of Cicero's Tusculan Questions^ and 
into the sixth book of Virgil's ^neid> will find^ that these two 
great men^ who of all the Romans best understood philosophy^ 
thought^ or at least did not deny the soul to be a subtile matter^ 
whid^ might come under the name of aura^ or ignis^ or aether^ and 
this soul they both of them called spiritus : in the notion of which^ 
it is plain^ they included only thought and active motion, without 
the total exclusion of matter. Whether they thought right in this^ 
I do not say ; that is not the question ; but whether they spoke 
properly^ when they called an active^ thinking, subtile substance, 
out of which they excluded only gross and palpable matter, spi- 
ritus, spirit. I think that nobody will deny, that if any among the 
Romans can be allowed to speak properly, TuUy and Virgil are 
the two who may most securely be depended on for it ; and one of 
them speaking of the soul, says, Dum spiritus hos reget artus ; and 
the other. Vita continetur corpore et spiritu. Where it is plain, 
by corpus, he means (as generally every where) only gross matter 
that may be felt and handled, as appears by these words. Si cor, 
aut sanguis, aut cerebrum est animus; certe, quoniam est corpus^ 
interibit cum reliquo corpore 5 si anima est, forte dissipabitur ; si 
ignis, extinguetur, Tusc. Qusest. 1. 1. c. 11. Here Cicero opposes 
corpus to ignis and anima, i. e. aura, or breath. And the founda* 
tion of that his distinction of the soul, from that which he calls 
corpus or body, he gives a little lower in these words, Tanta ejus 
tenuitas ut fiigiat aciem, ib. c. 22. Nor was it the heathen world 
alone, that had this notion of spirit ; the most enlightened of all the 
ancient people of God, Solomon himself, speaks after the same 
manner, "^that which befalleth the sons of men, befalleth beasts^ 
even one thing befalleth them ; as the one dieth,'so dieth the other^ 
yea they have all one spirit. So I translate the Hebrew word TVl^ 
here, for so I find it translated the very next verse but one ; f who 
knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the 
beast that goeth down to the earth } In which places it is plain 
that Solomon applies the word tX\\ and our translators of him the 
word spirit, to a substance, out of which materiality was not wholly 
excluded, unless the spirit of a beast that goeth downwards to the 
earth be immaterial. Nor did the way of speaking in our Saviour's 
time vary from this : St. Luke teUs us J, that when our Saviour^ 
after his resurrection, stood in the midst of them, they were a^ 
frighted, and supposed that they had seen itveviJ^a, the Greek 
word which always answers spirit in English ; and so the translators 
of the Bible render it here, they supposed that they had seen a 
spirit. But our Saviour says to them, behold my hands and my 
feet, that it is I myself; handle me and see ; for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as you see me have. Which words of our Saviour 
put the same distinction between body and spirit, that Cicero did 

* Eccl. iii. 19. t Eccl. iii. 21. { Ch. xxiv. 37- 
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!■ tbir ph6e above-cited^ viz. That tihe one was a groffi cb&mgev, 
tint eoold be felt and bandied; and the other stioh as Vngil de<- 
aoibes tbe gfaost or soul of Anchises. 

Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circtim^ 
Ter frustra cottiprensa manus effugit imago^ 
Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima s6mno*. 

I would not be thought hereby to say, that spirit never does 
signify a purely immaterial substance. In that sense the scripture^ 
i take it, speaks, when it says God is a spirit ; and in that sense I 
have used it ; and in that sense I have proved from my principles 
that there is a spiritual substance ; and am certain that there is a 
spiritual immaterial substance ; which is, I humbly conceive, a 
mrect answer to your lordship's question in the bi^nning of this 
Wffoment^ viz. How we come to be certain that there are spiritual 
substances, supposing this principle to be true, that the simple 
ideas by sensation and reflection are the sole matter and founda- 
tion of all our reasoning ? But this hinders not, but that if God, 
that infinite, omnipotent, and perfectlv immaterial Spirit, should 
please to give to a system of very subtile matter^ sense and motion. 
It might with propriety of speech be called spirit, though materia^ 
lity were not excluded out of its complex idea. Your lordship 
proceeds. It is said indeed elsewhere f, that it is repugnant to the 
idea of senseless matter, that it should put into itself sense, per- 
ception^ and knowledge. But this doth not reach the present 
case ; which is not what matter can do of itself, but what matter 
prepared by an omnipotent hand can do. And what certainty can 
we have that he hath not done it? We can have none from the 
ideas^ for those are given up in this case, and consequently we can 
have no certainty, upon these principles, whether we have any 
S[Mf itual substance within us or not. 

Your lordship in this paragraph proves, that, from what I say, 
we can have no certainty whether we have any spiritual substance 
in US or not. If by spiritual substance your lordship means an im- 
material substance in us, as you speak, 1 grant what your lordship 
says is true, that it cannot upon these principles be aemonstrated. 
But I must crave leave to say at the same time, that upon these 
principles it can be proved, to the highest degree of probability. 
If by i^iritual substance your lordship means a thinking substance, 
I must dissent from your lordship, and say, that we can have a 
certainty, upon my principles, that there is a spiritual substance 
in us. In short, my lord, upon my principles, i. e.. hora the idea 
of thinking, we can have a certainty that there is a thinking sub- 
stance in us ; from hence we have a certainty that there is an eter- 
aal thinking substance. This thinking substance, which has been 
firrnn eternity, I have proved to be immateriaL This eternal, im- 
inateriid> thinking substance^ has put into us a thinking substance, 

•Lib.vi. t B. 4. C. 10. § 5. 
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wbicli> whether it he a material M* immaterial suhstanee^ cannot 
he infallihly demonstrated from our ideas ; though from them it 
may he proved^ that it is to the highest degree prohahle that it h( 
immatermL 

Again^ the hishop of Worcester undertakes to prove from Mr. 
Locke's principles^ diat we may he certain^ ^' That the first etemal 
thinking Being> or omnipotent Spirit cannot^ if he would^ give to 
certain systems of created sensihle matter^ put together as he sees.fit^ 
some degrees of sense^ perception^ and thought.' 
. To which Mr, Locke has made the following answer in his third 
letter. 

Your first argument I take to he this ; that according to me^ the 
knowledge we have heing hy our ideas^ and our idea of matter in! 
general heing a solid suhstance^ and our idea of hody a solid ex-^ 
tended figured suhstance ; if I admit matter to he capahle of thinks 
ing, I confound the idea of matter with the idea of a spirit : td 
which I answer^ No, no more than I confound the idea of matt^ 
with the idea of a horse, when I say that matter in general is a 
solid extended suhstance ; and that a horse is a materiid animal^ 01^ 
an extended solid suhstance with sense and spontaneous motion. 

The idea of matter is an extended solid suhstance; whereVef 
there is such a suhstance, there is matter, and the essence of mat- 
ter, whatever other qualities, not contained in that essence, it shall 
please God to superadd to it. For example, God creates an ex-r 
tended solid suhstance, without the superadding any thing else tor 
it, and so we may consider it at rest : to some parts of it he super- 
adds motion, hut it has still the essence of matter : other parts of 
it he frames into plants, with all the excellencies of vegetation, 
life, and heauty, which is to he found in a rose or peach tree, &c. 
ahove the essence of matter, in general, hut it is still hut matter ; 
to other parts he adds sense and spontaneous motion, and those 
other properties that are to he found in an elephant. Hitherto it 
is not douhted hut the power of God may go, and that the pnv 
perties of a rose, a peach, or an elephant, superadded to matter> 
change not the properties of matter ; hut matter is in these things 
matter still. But if one venture to go one step farther, and say, 
God may give to matter thought, reason, and volition, as well ssi 
sense and spontaneous motion, there are men ready presently to 
limit the power of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot 
do it; hecause it destroys the essence, or changes the essential 
properties of matter. To make good which assertion, they have 
no more to say, hut that thought and reason are not included in 
the essence of matter. I grant it ; hut whatever excellency, not 
contained in its essence, he superadded to matter, it does not de^ 
stroy the essence of matter, if it leaves it an extended solid suIk 
stance ; wherever that is^ there is the essence of matter : and if 
every thing of greater perfection, superadded to such a suhstance, 
destroys the essence of matter, what will hecome of the essence of 
matter in a plant or an animal, whose properties far exceed those of 
a mere extended solid suhstance ? 
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But it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive how matter can* 
think. I grant it ; but to argue from thence^ that Grod therefore 
cannot give to matter a faculty of thinkings is to say Ood's omni-' 
potency is limited to a narrow compass^ because man's understand- 
ing is so ; and brings down God's infinite power to the size of our 
capacities. If God can give no power to any parts of matter^ but 
what men can account for from the essence of matter in general ; 
if all such qualities and properties must destroy the essence^ or 
change the essential properties of matter^ which are to our con- 
ceptions above it^ and we cannot conceive to be the natural con- 
sequence of that essence ; it is plain^ that the essence of matter is 
destroyed^ and its essential properties changed^ in most of the sen- 
sible parts of this our system. For it is visible^ that all the planets 
have revolutions about certain remote centres^ which I would have 
any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare essence^ or na- 
tural powers depending on the essence of matter in general^ with- 
out something added to that essence^ which we cannot conceive ; 
for the moving of matter in a crooked line^ or the attraction of 
xjiatter by matter^ is all that can be said in the case; either of 
which it is above our reach to derive from the essence of matter 
or body in general ; though one of these two must unavoidably be 
allowed to be superadded in this instance to the essence of mattier 
in general. The omnipotent Creator advised not with us in the 
making of the worlds and his ways are not the less excellent^ be- 
cause they are past finding out. 

In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not 
doubted to be wholly material -, and yet he that will look into it 
will observe excellencies and operations in this part of matter, 
which he will not find contained in the essence of matter in gene- 
ral, nor be able to conceive how they can be produced by it. And 
will he therefore say, that the essence of matter is destifoyed in 
them, because they have properties and operations not contain^ in 
the essential properties of matter as matter, nor explicable by the 
essence of matter in general ? 

Let us advance one step farther, and we shall in the animal 
world meet with yet greater perfections and properties, no ways 
explicable by the essence of matter in general. If the omnipotent 
Creator had not superadded to the earth, wliich produced the ir- 
rational animals, qualities far surpassing those of the dull dead 
earth, out of which they were made, life, sense, and spontsmeous 
motion, nobler qualities than were before in it, it had still remained 
rude senseless matter -, and if to the individuals of each species he 
had not superadded a power of propagation, the species had pe- 
rished with those individuals ; but by these essences or properties 
of each species, superadded to the matter which they were made 
of, the essence or properties of matter in general were not destroyed 
or changed, any more than any thing that was in the individuals 
before he was destroyed or changed by the power of generation, su- 
peradded to them by the first benediction of the Almighty. 

In all such cases, the superinducement of greater perfections 
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and noUer qualities destroys nothing of the essence or perfections 
that were there before ; unless there can be showed a manifest re- 
pugnancy between them : but all the proof offered for that is only, 
that we cannot conceive how matter^ without such superadded 
perfections^ can produce such effects ; which is, in truth, no more 
than to say, matter in general, or every part of matter, as matter, 
has them not ; but is no reason to prove that Gk)d, if he pleases, 
cannot superadd them to some parts of matter, unless it can be 
proved to be a contradiction, that God should give to some parts 
of matter qualities and perfections which matter in general has 
not ; though we cannot conceive how matter is invested with them, 
or how it operates by virtue of those new endowments ; nor is it to 
be wond^rc^ that we cannot, whilst we limit all its operations to 
those qualities it had before, and would explain them by the known 
properties of matter in general, without any such induced perfec- 
tions. For, if this be a right rule of reasoning, to deny a thing to 
be, because we cannot conceive the manner how it comes to be ; 
I shall desire them who use it to stick to this rule, and see what 
work it will make both in divinity as well as philosophy; and whe- 
ther they can advance any thing more in favour of scepticism. 

For to keep within the present subject of the power of thinking 
and self-motion, bestowed by omnipotent power in some parts (^ 
matter: the objection to this is, I cannot conceive how matter 
•should think. What is the consequence ? Ergo, Ood cannot give 
it a power to think. Let this stand for a good reason, and then 
proceed in other cases by the same. You cannot conceive how 
matter can attract matter at any distance, much less at the distance 
of 1,000,000 miles; ergo, God cannot give it such a power: you 
cannot conceive how matter should feel, or move itself, or affect 
an immaterial being, or be moved by it ; ergo, God cannot give it 
such powers : whidi is in effect to deny gravity, and the revolution 
of the planets about the sun ; to make brutes mere machines, with- 
out sense or spontaneous motion ; and to allow man neither sense 
nor voluntary motion\ 

Let us apply this rule one degree farther. You cannot conceive 
how an extended solid substance should think ; therefore God can- 
not make it think : can you conceive how your own soul, or any 
substance, thinks ? You find indeed that you do think, and so do I ; 
but I want to be told how the action of thinking is performed : 
this, I confess, is beyond my conception ; and I would be glad any 
.one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I find, has 
given me this faculty ; and since I cannot but be convinced of his 
power in this instance, which though I every moment experiment 
m myself, yet I cannot conceive the manner of; what would it 
be less than an insolent absurdity, to deny his power in other like 
cases, only for this reason, because I cannot conceive the manner 
how? 

To explain this matter a little farther : God has created a sub- 
stance; let it be, to example, a solid extended substance. Is 
VOL. 11. Z 
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Grod bound to give it, besides beings a jtower of actafltt?— -tbat, I 
think, nobody will say : he therefore may leave it in a state of 'in^ 
activity, and it will be nevertheless a substance; for action is not 
necessary to the being of any substance that God does create. 
QtoA has likewise created and made to exist, de novo, an immaterial 
substance, which will not lose its being of a substance, though God 
should bestow on it nothing more but this bare being, without 
giving it any activity at alL Here are now two distinct substances, 
the one material, the other immaterial, both in a state of perfect 
inactivity. Now I ask, what power God can give to one of these 
sul)Stances (supposing them to retain the same distinct natures that 
they had as substances in their state of inactivity) which he can- 
not give to the <tther ? In that state, it is plain, neither of them 
thinks; for thinking being an action, it cannot be denied that 
God can put an end to any action of any created substance, with- 
out annihilating of the substance whereof it is an action ; and if it 
be so, he can also create or give existence to such a substance, 
without giving that substance any action at all. By the same rea^ 
son it is plain, that neither of them can move itself: now, I would 
ask, why Omnipotency cannot give to either of these substances, 
which are equally in a state of perfect inactivity, the same power 
that it can give to the other ? Let it be, for example, that of spon- 
taneous or self-motion, which is a power that it is supposed Grod 
can give to an unsolid substance, but denied that he can give to 
solid substance. 

If it be asked, why they limit the omnipotency of God, in re- 
ference to the one rather than the other of these substances ? all 
that can be said to it is, that they cannot conceive how the solid 
substance should ever be able to move itself. And as little, say I, 
are they able to conceive how a created unsolid substance should 
move itself. But there may be something in an immaterial sub- 
stance, that you do not know. I grant it ; and in a material one 
too : for example, gravitation of matter towards matter, and in the 
several proportions observable, inevitably shows, that there is some- 
thing in matter that we do not understand, unless we can conceive 
self-motion in matter ; or an inexplicable and inconceivable attrac- 
tion in matter, at immense, almost incomprehensible distances : it 
^must therefore be confessed, that there is something in solid, as 
well as unsolid substances, that we do not understand. But this 
we know, that they may each of them have their distinct beings, 
without any activity superadded to them, unless you will deny that 
God can take from any being its power of acting, which it is 
probable will be thought too presumptuous for any one to do; and 
I say, it is as hard to conceive self-motion in a created inmia- 
terial, as in a material being, consider it how you will ; and there- 
fore this is no reason to deny Onmipotency to be able to. give a 
power of self-motion to a material substance, if he pleases, as well 
as to an immaterial ; since neither of them can have it firom them- 
selves, jior can we conceive how it can be in either of them. 
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The same is visible in the other operation of thinking ; both these 
substances may be made, and exist without thought ; neither of them 
has, or can have the power of thinking from itself: God may give 
it to either of them according to the good pleasure of his omni- 
potency ; and in whichever of them it is, it is equally beyond our 
capacity to conceive how either of these substances thinks. But 
for that reason to deny that God, who had power enough to give 
them both a being out of nothing, can, by the same omnipotency, 
give them what other powers and perfections he pleases, has no 
better foundation than to deny his power of creation, because we 
cannot conceive how it is performed : and there, at last, this way 
of reasoning must terminate. 

That Omnipotency cannot make a substance to be solid and not 
solid at the same time, I think with due reverence we may say ; 
but that a solid substance may not have qualities, perfections, and 
powers, wliich have no natural or visibly necessary connexion with 
solidity and extension, is too much for us (who are but of yester- 
day, and know nothing) to be positive in. If God cannot join 
things together by connexions inconceivable to us, we must deny 
even the consistency and being of matter itself; since every particle 
of it having some bulk, has its parts connected by ways incon- 
ceivable to us. So that all the difficulties that are raised against 
the thinking of matter, from our ignorance, or narrow conceptions, 
stand not at all in the way of the power of God, if he pleases to 
ordain it so; nor prove any thing against his ha\nng actually en- 
dued some parcels of matter, so disposed as he thinks fit, with a 
faculty of thinking, till it can be shown that it contains a con- 
tradiction to suppose it. 

Though to me sensation be comprehended under thinking in 
general, yet, in the foregoing discourse, I have spoke of sense in 
brutes, as distinct from thinking ; because your lordship, as I re- 
member, speaks of sense in brutes. But here I take the liberty to 
observe, that if your lordship allows brutes to have sensation, it 
will follow, either that Grod can and doth give to some parcels of 
matter a power of perception and thinking ; or that all animals have 
immaterial, and consequently, according to your lordship, immortal 
souls as well as men; and to say that fleas and mites, &c. have 
immortal souls, as well as men, will possibly be looked on as 
going a great way to serve an hypothesis. 

I have been pretty large in making this matter plain, that they 
who are so forward to bestow hard censures or names on the opinions 
of those who difler from them, may consider whether sometimes 
they are not more due to their own; and that they may be per- 
suaded a little to temper that heat, which, supposing the truth in 
their current opinions, gives them (as they think) a right to lay 
what imputations they please on those who would fairly examine 
the grounds they stand upon. For talking with a supposition and 
insinuations, that truth and knowledge, nay, and religion too, stand 
and fall with their systems, is at best but an imperious way of beg- 
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ging the question, and assuming to themselves, under the pretence 
of zeal for the cause of God, a title to infellibility. It is very be- 
coming that men's zeal for truth should go as far as their proo^ 
but not go for proofs themselves. He that attacks received opinions 
with any thing but fair ailments, may, I own, be justly suspected 
not to mean well, nor to b^ led by the love of truth ; but the same 
may be said of him too, who so aefends them. An erriHr is not the 
better for being common, nor truth the worse for having lain neg- 
lected : and if it were put to the vote any where in the world, I 
doubt, as things are managed, whether truth would have the ma- 
jority, at least whilst the authority of men, and not the examination 
of things, must be its measure. The imputation of scepticism, and 
those broad insinuations to render what I have writ suspected, so 
frequent, as if that were the great business of all this pains yoo 
have been at about me, has made me say thus much, my lord, 
rather as my sense of the way to establish truth in its fim force 
and beauty, than that I think the world will need to have any 
thing said to it, to make it distinguish between your lordship's 
and my design in writing, which therefore I securely leave to the 
judgment of the reader, and return to the argument in hand. 

What I have above said, I take to be a fidl answer to all that 
your lordship would infer from my idea of matter, of liberty, 
of identity, and from the power of abstracting. You ask, •How 
can my idea of liberty agree with the idea that bodies can operate 
only by motion and impulse ? Ans. By the omnipotency of God, 
who can make all things agree, that involve not a contradiction. 
It is true, I say, " t That bodies operate by impulse, and nothing 
else." And so I thought when I writ it, and can yet conceive no 
other way of their operation. But I am since convinced by the 
judicious Mr. Newton's incomparable book, that it is too bold a 
presumption to limit God's power in this point by my narrow con- 
ceptions. The gravitation of matter towards matter, by ways un- 
conceivable to me, is not only a demonstration that God can, if he 
pleases, put into bodies powers, and ways of operation, above what 
can be derived from our idea of body, or can be explained by 
what we know of matter, but also an unquestionable, and every 
where visible instance, that he has done so. Aiid therefore in 
' the next edition of my book 1 will take care to have that passage 
rectified. 

As to self-consciousness, your lordship asks, J What is there like 
self-consciousness in matter ? Nothing at all in matter as matter. 
But that God cannot bestow on some parcels of matter a power of 
thinking, and ^vith it self-consciousness, will never be proved by 
asking, § How is it possible to apprehend that mere body sboold 
perceive that it doth perceive ? llie weakness of our apprehension 
I grant in the case : I confess as much as you please, that we can- 
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not ocmceive how a solids no^ nor how an unsolid created substance 
thinks ; but this weakness of our apprehensions reaches not the 
power of God> whose weakness is stronger than any thing in men. 

Your ar^ment from abstraction we have in this question, * If 
it may be m the power of matter to think, how comes it to be so 
impossible for such organized bodies as the brutes have to enlarge 
their ideas by abstraction? Ans. This seems to suppose, that I 
place thinking within the natural power of matter. If that be your 
meaning, my lord^ I never say, nor suppose, that all matter has 
naturally in it a £eunilty of thinking, but the direct contrary. But 
if you mean that certam parcels of matter, ordered by the Divine 
power, as seems fit to him, may be made capable of receiving from 
iiis omnipotency the faculty of thinking ; that, indeed, I say ; and 
that being granted, the answer to your question is easy ; since, if 
omnipotency can give thought to any solid substance, it is not hard 
to conceive that uod may give that faculty in a higher or lower 
degree, as it pleases him who knows what disposition of the subject 
is suited to such a particular way or degree of thinking. 

Another argument to prove that God cannot endue any parcel 
of matter with the faculty of thinking, is taken from those words 
of mine, f where I show, by what connexion of ideas we may come 
to know that Ghxl is an immaterial substance. They are these, 
" The idea of an eternal actual knowing being, with the idea of 
immateriality, by the intervention of the idea of matter, and of 
its actual division, divisibility, and want of perception," &c. 
From whence your loidship thus argues, % Here the want of per- 
ception is owned to be so essential to matter, that God is therefore 
concluded to be immaterial. Ans. Perception and knowledge in 
that one eternal being, where it has its source, it is visible must be 
essentially inseparable from it ; therefore the actual want of per- 
ception in so great part of the particular parcels of matter, is a 
demonstration, that the first being, from whom perception and 
knowledge are inseparable, is not matter : how far this makes the 
want of perception an essential property of matter, I will not dis- 
pute ; it suffices that it shows, that perception is not an essential 
property of matter; and therefore matter cannot be that eternal 
original being to which perception and knowledge are essential. 
Matter, I say, naturally is without perception: ergo, says your 
lordship, want of perception is an essential property of matter, and 
God does not change the essential properties of things, their nature 
remaining. From whence you infer, that God cannot bestow on 
any parcel of matter (the nature of matter remaining) a faculty of 
thinking. If the rules of logic, since my days, be not changed, I 
may siSely deny this consequence. For an argument that runs 
thus, Grod does not; ergo, he cannot, I was taught when I first 
came to the university, would not hold. For I never said God 
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did ; but, * " That I see no contradiction in it, that lie should, if 
he pleased, give to some systems of senseless matter a fEtculty of' 
thinking;" and, I know nobody, before Des Cartes, that ever pre- 
tended to show that there was any contradiction in it. So that at 
worst, my not being able to see in matter any such incapacity, as 
makes it impossible for Omnipotency to bestow on it a faculty of 
thinking, makes me opposite only to the Cartesians. For^ as far as 
I have seen or heard, the fathers of the Christian church never 
pretended to demonstrate that matter was incapable to receive a 
power of sensation, perception, and thinking, from the hand of the 
omnipotent Creator. Let us therefore, if you please,- suppose the 
f(Nrm of your argumentation right, and that your lordship means, 
God cannot : and then, if your argument be good, it proves, that 
Gk)d could not give to Balaam's ass a power to speak to his master 
as he did ; for the want of rational discourse being natural to that 
species, it is but for your lordship to call it an essential property, 
and then God cannot change the essential properties of things, 
their nature remaining; whereby it is proved that God cannot, 
with all his omnipotency, give to an ass a power to speak as 
Balaam's did. 

You say, f my lord. You do not set bounds to God's omni- 
potency : for he may, if he please, change a body into an im- 
material substance, i. e. take away from a substance the solidity 
which it had before, and which made it matter, and then give it a 
faculty of thinking, which it had not before, and which makes it a 
spirit, the same substance remaining. For if the substance re- 
mains not, body is not changed into an immaterial substance, but 
the solid substance, and all belonging to it, is annihilated, and an 
immaterial substance created, which is not a change of one thing 
into another, but the destroying of one, and making another de 
novo. In this change therefore of a body or material substance 
into an immaterial, let us observe these distinct considerations. 

First, you say, God may, if he pleases, take aw^y from a solid 
substance solidity, which is that which maltes it a material sub- 
stance or body ; and may make it an immaterial substance, i. e. a 
substance without solidity. But this privation of one quality gives 
it not another ; the bare taking away a lower or less noble quality 
does not give it an higher or nobler ; that must be the gift of God. 
For the bare privation of one, and a meaner quality, cannot be 
the position of an higher and better ; unless any one ^yj\\ say, that 
cogitation, or the power of thinking, results from the nature of 
substance itself; which if it do, then wherever there is substance, 
there must be cogitation, or a power of thinking. Here then, upon 
your lordship's own principles, is an immaterial substance "without 
the faculty of thinking. 

Jn the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to tim 
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substance^ thus deprived of s(^idity^ a faculty of thinking; for 
you suppose it made capable of that^ by being made immaterial ; 
whereby you allow^ that the same numerical substance may be 
sometimes wholly incogitative^ or without a power of thinking, 
and at other times perfectly cogitative^ or endued with a power of 
thinkiiur. 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give it solidity and 
make it material again. For, I conclude, it will not be denied, 
that €rod can make it again what it was before. Now I crave 
leave to ask your lordship, why God, having given to this sub- 
gtance the faculty of thinking after solidity was taken from it, 
cannot restore to it solidity again, without taking away the faculty 
of thinking ? When you have resolved this, my lord, you will have 
proved it impossible for God's omnipotence to give a solid sub- 
stance a faculty of thinking ; but till then, not having proved it 
impossible, and yet denying that Grod can do it, is to deny that he 
can do what is in itself possible ; which, as I humbly conceive, is 
visibly to set bounds to God's omnipotency, though you say here * 
you do not set bounds to Gt)d's omnipotency. 

If I should imitate your lordship's way of writing, I should not 
omit to bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this was hi$ 
way, Deum verbis ponere, re tolkre ; and then add, that I am certain 
you do not think he promoted the great ends of religion and 
morality. For it is with such candid and kind insinuations as 
these that you bring in both t Hobbes and % Spinosa into your 
discourse here about God's being able, if he please, to give to 
some parcels of matter, ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of think- 
ing : neither of those authors having, as appears by any passages 
you bring out of them, said any thing to this question, nor having, 
as it SQems, any other business here, but by their names skilfully 
to give that character to my book, with which you would re- 
commend it to the world. 

I pretend not to inquire what measure of zeal, nor for what, 
guides your lordship's pen in such a way of writing, as yours has 
all along been with me : only I cannot but consider, what reputa- 
tion it would give to the writings of the fathers of the church, if 
they should think truth required, or religion allowed them to 
imitate such patterns. But God be thanked, there be those 
amongst them who do not admire such ways of managing the cause 
of truth or religion ; they being sensible that if every one, who be- 
lieves or can pretend he hath truth on his side, is thereby au- 
thorized, without proof, to insinuate whatever may serve to pre- 
judice men's minds against the other side, there will be great 
ravage made on charity and practice, without any gain to truth or 
knowledge 3 and that the liberties ^equently taken by disputants 
to do so, may have been the cause that the world in all ages has 
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received sd linueh harm> and so little advantage from cnntrevenies 
in religion. 

These are the arguments which your lordship has brought to 
confute one saying in my book^ by other passages in it; which' 
therefore being all but argumenta ad hominetn, if they did prove 
what they do not, are of no other use than to gain a victory over 
me: a thing, methinks, so much beneath your lprdship> that it does 
not deserve one of your pages. The question is, whether Grqd.can^ 
if he pleases, bestow on any parcel of matter^ ordered as he tliinks 
fit> a faculty of perception and thinking. You say, ^you look 
upon a mistake herein to be of dangerous consequenoe> as te the 
great ends of religion and morality. If this be so, my lord^ I think 
one may well wonder why your lordship has brought no arguments 
to establish the truth itself which you look on to be of such dan* 
gerous consequence to be mistaken in; but have spent so many 
pages only in a personal matter, in endeavouring to show> that I 
had inconsistencies in my book ; which if any such thing had been 
showed, the question would be still as far from being decided, and 
the danger of mistaking about it as little prevented, as if nothing 
of all this had been said. If therefore your lordship's care of the 
gteat ends of religion and morality have made you think it ne-^ 
cessary to clear this question, the world has reason to conclude 
there is little to be said against that proposition which is to be 
found in my book, concerning the possibility^ that some parcels 
of matter might be so ordered by Omnipotence^ as to be endued 
with a faculty of thinking, if God so pleased ; since your lordship's 
concern for the promoting the great ends of religion and morahty 
has not enabled you to produce one argument against a proposition 
that you think of so dangerous consequence to them. 

And here I crave leave to observe, that though in your title- 
page you promise to prove, that my notion of ideas is inconsistent 
with itself, (wliich if it were, it could hardly be proved to be in- 
consistent with any thing else) and with the articles of the christian 
faith ; yet your attempts all along have been to prove me, in some 
passages of my book, inconsistent with myself, without having 
shown any proposition in my book inconsistent with any article of 
the christian faith. 

I think your lordship has indeed made use of one argument of 
your own : but it is such an one, that I confess I do not see how it 
is apt much to promote religion, especially the diristian religion, 
founded on revelation. I shall set down your lordship's words, 
that they may be considered. You say, t that you are of opinion, 
that the great ends of religion and morality are best secured by 
the proofs of the immortality of the soul from its nature and pro- 

Serties ; and which you think prove it immaterial. Your lordship 
oes not question whether God can give immortality to a material 
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substance ; but you say it takes off very much from the evidenc& 
of immortality, if it depeud wholly upon God's giving that, which 
of its own nature it is not capable of, &c. So likewise you say^, 
*If a man cannot be certain, but that matter may thiiuc (as I 
affinn), then what becomes of the soul's immateriality (and conse* 
quently immortality) ^m its operations ? But for all this, say I, 
his assurance of faith remains on its own basis. Now you appeal 
to any man of sense, whether the finding the uncertainty ot his 
own principles, which he went upon^ in point of reason, doth not 
weaken the credibility of these fundamentfl articles, when they are 
considered purely as matters of faith? For before, there was a 
natural credibility in them on account of reason ; but by going on 
wrong grounds of certainty, all that is lost, and, instead of being 
certain, he is more doubtml than ever. And if the evidence of 
faith fall so much short of that of reason, it must needs have less 
efiect upon men's minds^ when the subserviency of reason is taken 
away ; as it must be when the grounds of certainty by reason are 
vanished. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his reason deceive 
him in such fundamental points, shall have his futh stand firm and 
unmoveable on the account of revelation ? For in matters of re- 
velation there must be some antecedent principles supposed, before 
we can believe any thing on the account of it. 

More to the same purpose we have some pages farther, where, 
from some of my words your lordship says, Tyou cannot but ob* 
serve, that we have no certainty, upon my grounds, that self-con* 
sciousness depends upon an individual immaterial substance, and 
consequently that a material substance may, according to my 
principles, nave self-consciousness in it ; at least, that I am not 
certain of the contrary. Whereupon your lordship bids me con- 
sider, whether this doth not a little affect the whole article of the 
resurrection. What does all this tend to, but to make the world 
believe that I have lessened the credibility of the immortality of 
the soul, and the resurrection, by sapne, that though it be most 
highly probable, that the soul is immaterial, yet upon my principles 
it cannot be demonstrated ; because it is not impossible to God's 
omnipotency, if he pleases, to bestow upon some parcels of matter, 
disposed as he sees fit, a faculty of thinking ? 

This your accusation of my lessening the credibility of thes^ 
articles of faith is founded on this, that the article of the immor- 
tality of the soul abates of its cre^bility, if it be allowed, that its 
immateriality (which is the supposed proof from reason and phi- 
losophy of its immortality) cannot be demonstrated from natural 
reason : which argument of your lordship's bottoms, as I humbly 
conceive, on this, that divine revelation abates of its credibility in 
all those articles it proposes, proportionably as human reason fails 
to support the testimony of God. And aU tibat your lordship in 
those passages has said, when examined, will, I suppose, be foun4 
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to import thus much, viz. Does God propose any thing to mankind 
to be believed ? It is very fit and credible to be believed ? if reason 
can demonstrate it to be true. But if human reason come short 
in the case, and cannot make it out, its credibility is thereby- 
lessened ; which is in effect to say, that the veracity of God is not 
a firm and sure foundation of faith to rely upon, without the con- 
current testimony of reason ; i, e. with reverence be it spoken, GM 
is not to be believed on his own word, unless what he reveals be 
in itself credible, and might be believed without him. 

If this be a way to promote religion, the christian religion, in, 
all its articles, I am not sorry that it is not a way to be found in 
any of my writings ; for I imagine any thing like this would (and 
I should think deserved to) have other titles than bare sceptidsm 
bestowed upon it, and would have raised no small outcry against 
any one, who is not to be supposed to be in the right in all that he 
says, and so may securely say what he pleases. Such as I, the 
prqfanum vulgus, who take too much upon us, if we would examine, 
have nothing to do but to hearken and believe, though what he said 
should subvert the very foundations of the christian faith. 

What I have above observed is so visibly contained in your 
lordship's argument, that when I met with it in your answer to my 
first letter, it seemed so strange for a man of your lordship's cha- 
racter, and in a dispute in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
that I could hardly persuade myself, but it was a slip of your pen : 
but when I found it in your second letter^ made use of again, and 
seriously enlarged as an argument of weight to be insisted upon, I 
was convinced that it was a principle that you heartily embraced, 
how little favourable soever it was to the articles of the christian 
religion, and particularly those which you undertook to defend. 

I desire myreader to peruse the passages as they stand in your 
letters themselves, and see whether whatfyou say in them does not 
amount to this : that a revelation from God is more or less credible, 
according as it has a stronger or weaker confirmation from human 
reason. For, 

^ 1. Your lordship says, tyou do not question whether God can 
give immortality to a material substance ; but you say it takes oflF 
very much from the evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly 
upon God's giving that, which of its own nature it is not capable of. 
' To which I reply, any one's not being able to demonstrate the 
soul to be immaterial, takes off not very much, nor at all, from the 
evidence of its immortality, if God has revealed that it shall be 
immortal ; because the veracity of God is a demonstration of the 
truth of what he has revealed, and the want of another demonstra- 
tion of a proposition, that is demonstratively true, takes not off 
from the evidence of it. For where there is a clear demonstration, 
there is as much evidence as any truth can have, that is not self- 
evident. God has revealed that the souls of men should live for 
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ever. But^ says your lordship^ from this evidence it takes off very 
mach, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that, which of its 
own nature it is not capable of, i, e. The revektion and testimony 
of God loses much of its evidence, if this depends wholly upon the 
good pleasure of Gk)d, and cannot be demonstratively made out by 
natural reason, that the soul is immaterial, and consequently in its 
own nature immortal. For that is all that here is or can be meant 
by these words, which of its own nature it is not capable of, to 
make them to the purpose. For the whole of your lordship's dis« 
course here is to prove, that the soul cannot be material, because 
then the evidence of its being immortal would be very much 
lessened. Which is to say, that it is not. as credible, upon divine 
revelation, that a material substance should be immortal, as an 
immaterial; or which is all one, that God is not equally to be 
believed, when he declares, that a material substance shall be im- 
mortal, as when he declares, that an immaterial shall be so ; be- 
cause the immortality of a material substance cannot be demon- 
strated from natural reason. 

Let us try this rule of your lordship*s a little farther. God hath 
revealed, that the bodies men shall have after the resurrection, 
&s well as their souls, shall live to eternity. Does your lordship 
believe the eternal life the one of these more than of the other, 
because you think you can prove it of one of them by natural 
reason, and of the other not ? Or can anv one, who admits of 
divine revelation in the case, doubt of one of them more than the 
other ? or think this proposition less credible, that the bodies of 
men, after the resurrection, shall live for ever ; than this. That the 
souls of men shall, after the resurrection, live for ever > For that 
he must do, if he thinks either of them is less credible than the 
other. If this be so, reason is to be consulted how far God is to 
be believed, and the credit of divine testimony must receive its 
force from the evidence of reason ; which is evidently to take 
away the credibility of divine revelation in all supernatural truths, 
wherein the evidence of reason fails. And how much such a prin- 
ciple as this tends to the support of the doctrine of the Trinity, or 
the promoting the christian religion, I shall leave it to your lord- 
ship to consider. 

1 am not so well read in Hobbes or Spiuosa as to be able to say, 
what were their opinions in this matter. But possibly there be 
those, who will think your lordship's authority of more use to themi 
in the case, than those justly decried names ; and be glad to find 
your lordship a patron of the oracles of reason, so little to the ad- 
vantage of the oracles of divine revelation. This at least, I think, 
may be subjoined to the words at the bottom of the next page *, 
That those who have gone about to lessen the credibility of the 
articles of faith, which evidently they do, who say they are less 
credible, because they cannot be made out demonstratively by 

* 1st Answer. 
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natural reason^ have not been thought to secure several of the 
articles of the christian faith, especially those of the Trinity, in- 
carnation^ and resurrection of the body, which are those upon the 
acoount of which I am brousht by your lordship into this dispute. 

I shall not trouble the reader with your lordship's endeavours, in 
the following words, to prove, that if the soul be not an munaterial 
substance, it can be notning but life ; your very first words visibly 
confuting all that you all^e to that purpose : thev are, *If the 
soul' be a material substance, it is really nothing but life ; which is 
to say, That if the soul be really a substance, it is not really a 
substance, but really nothing else but an affection of a substance ; 
for the life, whether of a material or immaterial substance, is not 
the substance itself, but an affection of it. 

2. You say, f Although we think the separate state of the soul 
after death is sufficiently revealed in the scripture 5 yet it creates 
a great difficulty in understanding it, if the soul be nothing but 
life, or a material substance, which must be dissolved when life is 
ended. For, if the soul be a material substance, it must be made 
up, as others are, of the cohesion of solid and separate parU, how 
minute and invisible soever they be. And what is it which should 
keep them together, when life is gone ? So that it is no easy 
matter to give an account how the soul should be capable of im- 
mortality, unless it be an immaterial substance ; and then we know 
the solution and texture of bodies cannot reach the soul, being of 
a different nature. 

Let it be as hard a matter as it will, to give an acoount what it 
is that should keep the parte of a material soul together, after it is 
separated from the body ; yet it will be always as easy to give an 
account of it, as to give an account what it is which shall keep to- 
gether a material and immaterial substance. And yet the difficulty 
that there is to give an account of that, I hope, does not, with 
your lordship, wed^en the credibility of the inseparable um'on of 
soul and body to eternity : and I persuade myself, that the men of 
sense, to whom your lordship appeals in the case, do not find their 
belief of this fundamental point much weakened by that difficulty. 
I thought heretofore (ana by your lordship's permission would 
think so still) that the union of the parts of matter, <me with an- 
other, is as much in the hands of God, as the union of a material 
and immaterial substance; and that it does not take off very much, I 

or at all, from the evidence of immortality, which depends on that 
union, that it is no easy matter to give an account what it is that 
i^ould keep them together: though its depending wholly upon the 
ffift and good pleasure of God, where the manner creates great 
difficulty in the understanding, and our reason cannot discorer in 
the nature of things how it is, be that which, your lordship so po- 
sitively says, lessens the credibility of the fundamental articles of 
the resurrection and immortality. 

* 1st Answer. t Ibid. 
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But, my lord^ to remove this objection a little, and to show <^ 
how small force it is even with yourself; give me leave to presume, 
that your lordship as firmly believes the immortality of the bodv 
after the resurrection, as any other article of feuth ; if so, then it 
being no easy matter to give an account what it is that shall keep 
togeUier the parts of a material soul, to one that believes it is ma- 
terial, can no more weaken the credibility of its immortality, than 
the IDce difficulty weakens the credibility of the immortality of the 
body. For, when your lordship shall find it an easy matter to give 
an account what it is, besides the good pleasure of God, which 
shall keep together the parts of our matenal bodies to eternity, or 
even soul and body, I doubt not but any one who shall think the 
soul material, will also find it as easy to give an account what it is 
that shall keep those parts of matter also together to eternity. 

Were it not that uie warmth of controversy is apt to make men 
so fieor forget, as to take up those principles themselves (when they 
will serve their turn) which they have highly condemned in others, 
I should wonder to find your lordship to argue, that because it is 
a difficulty to understand what shall keep together the minute 
parts of a material soul, when life is gone ; and because it is not an 
easy matter to give an account how the soul shall be capable of 
immortality, unless it be an immaterial substance : therefore it :i8 
not so credible, as if it were easy to give an account, by natural 
reason, how it could be. For to this it is that all this your dis- 
course tends, as is evident by what is already set down ; and will 
be more fully made out by what your lordship says in other places^ 
though there needs no such proof, since it would all be nothing 
•against me in any other sense. 

I thought your lordship had in other places asserted, and in- 
sisted on this truth, that no part of divine revelation was the kss 
to be believed, because the tiling itself created sreat difficulty in 
the understanding, and the maimer of it was hard to be explained, 
•and it was no easy matter to give an account how it was. Tliis, 
as I take it, your lordship condemned in others as a very nnrec^ 
'sonable principle^ and such as would subvert all the articles of the 
christian religion, that were mere matters of fsuth, as I think \t 
•will : and is it possible, that you should make use of it here yons- 
self, against the article of life and immortality, that Christ hath 
brought to light. through the gospel, and neither was, nor could be 
made out by natural reason without revelation? But you will 
say, you speak only of the soul ; and your words are. That it is no 
easy matter to give an account how Uie soul should be capable of 
immortality, unless it be an immaterial substance. I grant it ; but 
crave leave to say, that there is not any one of those difficidties, 
-that are or can be raised about the manner how a material soul 
can be immortal, which do not as well reach the immortality of 
the body. 

But, if it were not so, I am sure this principle of your lordship's 
would reach other articles of faith, wherein our natural reason 
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finds it not so easy to give an account how those mysteries are ; 
and which therefore^ according to your principles, must be less 
credible than other articles, that create less difficulty to the un- 
derstanding. For your lordship says, * that you appeal to any man 
of sense, whether to a man, who thought by nis principles he could I 

from natural grounds demonstrate the immortality of the soul, the 
finding the uncertainty of those principles he went upon in point 
of reason, t . e. the finding he could not certainly prove it by natu- 
ral reason, doth not wesJcen the credibility of that fundamental ar- 
ticle, when it is considered purely as a matter of faith ? which, in 
effect, I humbly conceive, amounts to this, that a proposition di- 
vinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural reason, is less 
credible than one that can : which seems to me to come very little 
short of this, with due reverence be it spoken, that Gt)d is less to 
be believed when he affirms a proposition that cannot be proved hy 
natural reason, than when he proposes what can be proved by it. 
The direct contrary to which is my opinion, though you endeavour * 

to make it good by these followmg words ; t If the evidence of 
futh fisdl so much short of that of reason, it must needs have less 
effect upon men's minds, when the subserviency of reason is taken 
away ; as it must be when the grounds of certainty by reason are 
vanished. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his reason de- 
ceive him in such fundamental points, should have his faith stand 
firm and unmoveable on the account of revelation? Than which 
I think there are hardly plainer words to be found out to declare, 
that the credibility of God's testimony depends on the natural 
evidence of probability of the things we receive &om revelation, 
and rises and falls with it ; and that the truths of Grod, or the arti- 
cles of mere faith, lose so much of their credibility, as they want 
proof from reason: which if true, revelation may come to have no 
credibility at all. For if> in this present case, the credibili^ of 
this proposition, the souls of men shall live for ever, revealed in 
the scripture, be lessened by confessing it cannot be demonstra^ 
tively proved from reason -, though it be asserted to be most highly 
probable: must not, by the same rule, its credibility dwindle away 
fo nothing, if natural reason should not be able to make it out to 
be so much as probable, or should place the probability from na- 
tural principles on the other side? For, if mere want of demon- 
stration lessens the credibility of any proposition divinely revealed, 
must not want of probability, or contrary probability from natural 
reason, quite take away its credibility ? Here at last it must end, 
if in any one case the veracity of God, and the credibility of the 
truths we receive from him by revelation, be subjected to the ver- 
dicts of human reason, and be allowed to receive any accession or 
diminution from other proofs, or want of other proofs of its cer- 
tainty or probability. 

If this be your lordship's way to promote religion, or defend its 

• 2d Answer. f Ibid. 
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articles^ I know not what argument the greatest enemies of it could 
use more effectual for the subversion of those you have undertaken 
to defend ; this being to resolve all revelation perfectly and purely 
into natural reason^ to bound its credibility by that^ and leave no 
room for faith in other things^ than what can be accounted for by 
natural reason without revelation. 

Your lordship * insists much upon it^ as if I had contradicted 
what I have said in my essay^ by saying t tha|^upon my principles 
it cannot be demonstratively proved^ that it is an immaterial sub- 
stance in us that thinks, however probable it be. He that will be 
at the pains to read that chapter of mine> and consider it, will find, 
that my business there was to show, that it was no harder to con- 
ceive an immaterial than a material substance; and that from the 
ideas of thought, and a power of moving of matter, which we ex- 
perienced in ourselves, (ideas originally not belonging to matter 
as matter) there was no more difficulty to conclude there was an 
immaterial substance in us, than that we had material parts. These 
ideas of thinking, and power of moving of matter, I in another 
place showed, did demonstratively lead us to the certain know- 
ledge of the existence of an immaterial thinking being, in whom 
we have the idea of spirit in the strictest sense ; in wmch sense I 
also applied it to the soul, in the 23d ch. of my essay ; the easily 
conceivable possibility, nay great probability, that the thinking 
substance in us is immaterial, giving me sufficient ground for it : in 
which sense I shall think I may safely attribute it to the thinking 
substance in us, till your lordship shall have better proved from 
my words, that it is impossible it should be immaterial. For I 
only say, that it is possible, u e. involves no contradiction, that 
6oa, the omnipotent immaterial spirit, should, if he pleases, give 
to some parcels of matter, disposed as he thinks fit, a power of 
thinking and moving ; which parcels of matter, so endued with a 
power of thinking and motion, might properly be called spirits, in 
contradistinction to unthinking matter. In all tvhich, I presume, 
there is no manner of contradiction. 

I justified my use of the word spirit, in that sense, from the au- 
thorities of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin word spiritus, 
from whence spirit is derived, to the soul as a thinking thing, with- 
out excluding materiality out of it. To which your lordship re- 
plies, :|: That Cicero, in his Tusculan Questions, supposes the soul 
not to be a finer sort of body, but of a different nature from the 

body That he calls the body the prison of the soul And 

says, that a wise man's business is to draw off his soul from his 
b6dy. And then your lordship concludes, as is usual, with a 
question. Is it possible now to tnink so great a man looked on the 
soul but as a modification of the body, which must be at an end 
with life ? Ans. No ; it is impossible that a man of so good sense 
as TuUy, when he uses the word corpus or body for the gross and 

* 1st Answer. t B. 2. C. 23. i 1st Answer. 
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"vkible ports of a man^ which he acknowledges to be niOTtal;, should 
rlook on the soul to be a modification of that body^ in a disconise 
wherein he was endeavouring to persuade another that it was im- 
mortal It is to be acknowledged that truly great men, such as 
he was, are not wont so manifestly to contradict themselves. He 
had therefore no thought concerning the modification of the body 
of a man in the case : he was not such a trifler as to examine^ 
whether the modifig^tion of the body of a man was immortal> when 
that body itself was mortal : and tnerefore^ that which he reports 
•as Dicsearchus's opinion^ he dismisses in the beginning without any 
more ado, c. 11. But Cicero's was a direct^ plain, and sennhS^ 
inquiry, vi*. What the soul was? to see whetner firom thence he 
•oould discover its immortality. But in all that discourse in his 
first book of Tusculan Questions, where he lays out so much of 
his reading and reason, there is not one syllable showing the least 
thought that the soul was an immaterial substance ; but many things 
rdirectly to the contrary. 

Indeed (1^ he shuts out the body, taken in the senses he uses * 
oorpus all along, for the sensible organical parts of a man ; and is 
/positive that is not the soul: and body in this sense, taken fat 
the human body, he calls the prison of the soul : and says a wise 
man^ instancing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a &ir opportunity 
to get out of it. But he nowhere says any such thin^ of matter : 
he calls not matter in general the prison of the sou^ nor talks a 
word of being separate from it. 

2. He concludes, that the soul is not, like <ither things here h^ivw, 
made up of a composition of the elements, c. 2?. 

3. He excludes the two gross elements, earth and water, firom 
being the soul, c. 26. 

So fax he is clear and positive : but beyond this he is uncertain ; 
beyond this he could not get : for in some places he speaks doubt- 
fully, whether the soul be not air or lire. Anima sit animus, ig- 
nisve, nescio, c. 25. And therefore he agrees with Panuetius, that, 
if it be at all elementary, it is, as he calls it, inflammata anima, in- 
flamed air ; and for this he gives several reasons, c. 18, 19. And 
.diough he thinks it to be of a peculiar nature of his own, yet he is 
ao for from thinkinjg it immatenal, that he says, c. 19, that the ad- 
mitting it to be of^an aerial or i^eous nature will not be incon- 
sistent with any thing he had said. 

That which ne seems most to incline to is, that the soul was not / 
at all elementary, but was of the same substance with the heavens ; 
which Aristotle, to distinguish from the four elements, and the 
changeable bodies here below, which he supposed made up of 
them, called quinta essentia. That this was Tully's opinion is 
pkdn from these words. Ergo animus (qui, ut ego dico, divinus) 
est, ut Euripides audet dicere, Deus ; et quidem, si Deus aut anima 
Aut ignis est, idem est animus hominis. Nam ut ilia natura oceles- 

* C. 19, 22, 30, 31, &c. 



ti^et terr^ vaeat et hulnore; nc ntrioaqoe luitim rerum hmnaiuls 
smnras.est expers. Sin autem est quinta qasedam natura ab Aiif- 
atoteleipdocta; primum lisec et deorum est et animwum. Himc 
noff sentelitiam secati, his ipsis verbis in oonsolatione hseo expres- 
nmas> ch. 29. And tben be goes: on^ e. 27* to repeat those his 
own words, wbiok your Iwddiip has quoted out of him, wherein 
tb had affirmed^ in his treatise De Consolatione> the sonl not to 
Jbftve its original from the earthy or to be mixed or made of any 
thing earthly ; but had said^ singalaris est igitur qusedam natura et 
vis animi^ sejuncta ab his uritatis notisque naturis : whereby he 
tells va, he meant nothing but Aristotle's quinta essentia : which 
being unmixed^ being that of which the gods and souls consisted^ 
he calls it divinum coeleste^ and concludes it eternal; it being, as 
be speaks, sejuncta ab omni mortali concretione. From which it 
is dear, that in all his inquiry about the substance of the soul, his 
thoughts went not beyond the fonr elements, or Aristotle's qi|inta 
fssentia, to look for it. In all w^ch there is nothing of imi^ate- 
viality, but quite the contrary. 

He was vnlling to believe (as good and wise men have always 
been) that the soul was immortal ; but for that, it is plain, he never 
thought of its immateriality, but as the eastern people do, who be- 
lieve the soul to be immortal, but have nevertheless no thought, 
no conception of its immateriality. It is remarkable what a veiry 
considerable and judicious author says* in the case. No opinion, 
says he, has been so universally received as that of the immortality 
o£ the soul; but its immateriality is a truth, the knowledge wherec^ 
has not spread so far. And indeed it is extremely^ difficult to let 
into the mind oi a Siamite the idea of a pure spirit. This the 
ioissionaries who had been longest among them are positive in. 
All the pagans of the east do truly believe, that there remains 
something of a man after his death, which subsists independently 
and separately firom his body. But they give extension and figure 
to that which remains, and attribute to it all the same members, all 
^e same substances, both solid and liquid, which our bodies are 
composed of. They only suppose that the souls are of a matter 
subtile enough to escape being seen or handled. — Such were the 
shades and manes of the Greeks and the Romans. And it is by 
tiiese figiures of the souls, answerable to those of the bodies, that 
Virgil supposed iEneas knew Palinurus, Dido, and Andiises, in the 
Qlb^ woaricL 

This gentleman was not a man that travelled into those parts 
lor his pleasure, and to have the opportunity to tell strange stories, 
odlected by chance, when he returned : but one chos^i on purpose 
(and he seems well chosen for the purpose) to inquire into the 
singularities of Siam. And he has so well acquitted himself of the 
commission, which his epistle dedicatory tells us he had, to inform 
hissself exactly of what was most remarkable there, that had we 

* lioubere du Royaume de Siam, T. 1. c. 19. § 4. 
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but such an account of other countries of the east as he has given 
us of this kingdom, which he was an envoy to, we should be modi 
better acquainted than we are with the, manners, notions, and rep 
ligions of that part of the world inhabited by civilized nations^ wiio 
want neither good sense nor acuteness of reason, though not cist 
into the mould of the logic and philosophy of our schools. 

Bu^to return to Cicero : it is plain, that in his inquiries about the 
soul, his thoughts went not at all beyond matter. This the ex- 
pressions that drop from him in several places of this book evi- 
dently show. For example, that the souls of excellent men and 
women ascended into heaven ; of others, that they remained here 
on earth, c. 12. That the soul is hot, and warms the body : thafc> at 
its leaving the body, it penetrates, and divides, and breaks through 
our thick, cloudy, moist air : that it stops in the region of fire> and 
ascends no ferther ; the equality of warmth and weight making that 
its proper place, where it is nourished and sustained, with the same 
things wherewith the stars are nourished and sustained, and that by 
the convenience of its neighbourhood, it* shall there have a clearer 
view and fuller knowledge of the heavenly bodies, c. 19. That-the 
soul also from this height shall have a pleasant and fairer prosped 
• of the globe of the earth, the disposition of whose parts will then 
lie before it in one view, c. 20. Tnat it is hard to determine what 
conformation, size, and place, the soul has in the body : that it is 
too subtile to be seen : that it is in the human body as in a house^ 
cff a vessel, or a receptacle, c. 22. All which are expressions that 
sufficiently evidence, that he who used them had not in his mind 
separated matefiality from the idea of the soul. 

It may perhaps be replied, that a great part of this which we 
find in chap. 19 is said upon the principles of those who would 
have the soul to be anima intiammata, inflamed air. I grant it. But 
it is also to be observed, that in this 19th, and the two following 
chapters, he does not only not deny, but even admits, that so ma- 
terial a thing as inflamed air may think. 

The truth of the case in short is tliis : Cicero was willing te 
believe the soul immortal ; but, when he sought in the nature of the 
soul itself something to establish this his belief into a certainty of 
it, he' found himself at a loss. He confessed he knew not what the 
soul was ; but the not knowing what it was, he argues, c. 22, %va8 
no reason to conclude it was not. And thereupon he proceeds to 
the repetition of what he had said in his 6th hoo^L, De Repub. con- 
cerning the soul. The argument, which, borrowed from PlatOj he 
there makes use of, if it have any force in it, not only proves the 
soul to be immortal, but more than, I think, your lordship will 
allow to be true ; for it proves it to be eternal, and without b^iiH. 
ning, as well as without end: Neque nata certe est, et setema est, 
says he. 

Indeed, from the faculties of the soul he concludes right, that it 
is of divine original : but as to the substance of the soul, he at the 
end of this discourse concerning its faculties, c. 25, as well as at 
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this beginning of it^ c. 22, is not ashamed to own his ignorance of 
what it is ; Anima sit animus^ ignisve, nescio ; nee me pudet, ut 
istos, fateri nescire quod nesciam. Illud si uUa alia de re obscura 
affirmare possem^ sive anima^ sive ignis sit animus, eum jurarem 
esse divinum, c. 25. So that all the certainty he could attain to 
about the soul was, that he was confident there was something 
divine in it, f . e. there were faculties in the soul that could not 
result from the nature of matter, but must have their original from 
a divine power ; but yet those qualities, as divine as they were, 
he acknowledged might be placed in breath or fire, which, I think, 
yiour lordship will not deny to be material substances. So that 
all those .divine qualities, which he so much and so justly extols in 
the soul, led him not, as appears, so much as to any the least 
thought of immateriality. This is demonstration, that he built them 
not upon an exclusion of materiality out of the soul ; for he avow- 
edly professes he does not know but breath or fire might be this 
thinking thing in us: and in all his cojisiderations about the sub- 
stance of the soul itself, he struck in air, or fire, or Aristotle's quinta 
essentia ; for beyond those it is evident he went not. 

But with all his prooife out of Plato, to whose authority he defers 
80 much, with all the arguments his vast reading ,and great parts 
could furnish him with for the immortality of the soul, he was so 
little satisfied, so far from being certain, so far from any thought that 
he had, or could prove it, that he over and over again professes bis 
ignorance and doubt of it. In the beginning he enumerates the 
several opinions of the philosophers, which he had well studied, 
about it : and then, full of uncertainty, says, Harum sententiarum 
quae vera sit, Deus aliquis viderit ; quse verisimillima, magna 
qusestio, c. 11. And towards the latter end> having gone them all 
over again, and one after another examined them, he professes 
himself still at a loss, not knowing on which to pitch, nor what to 
determine. Mentis acies, says he, seipsam intuens, nonnunquam 
hebescit, ob eamque causam contemplandi diligentiam amittimus. 
Itaque dubitans, circumspectans, hsesitans, multa adversa revertens, 
tanquam in rate in mari immenso, qostra vehitur oratio, c. 30. 
And to conclude this argument, when the person he introduces as 
discoursing with him teUs him he is resolved to keep firm to the 
belief of immortality; TuUy answers, c. 32, Laudo id quidem, 
etsi nihil animis oportet 6onfidere: movemur enim sxpe aliquo 
acute concluso ; labamus, mutamusque sententiam clarioribus etiam 
in rebus ; in his est enim aliqua obscuritas. 

So unmoveable is that truth delivered by the spirit of truth, that 
though the light of nature gave some obscure glimmering, some 
uncertain hopes of a future state ; yet human reason could attain 
to no clearness, no certainty about it, but that it was Jesus 
Christ alone who had brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel *. Though we are now told, that to own the 
inability of natural reason to bring immortality to light, or, which 

♦2Tim. i. 10 
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passes for the same^ to own principles upon which the immateriality 
of the soul (and, as it is urged, consequently its immortality) 
cannot be demonstratively proved, does lessen the belief of this 
article of revelation, which Jesus Christ alone has brought to 
light, and which consequently the scripture assures us is established 
tod made certain only by revelation. This would not perhaps have 
seemed strange, from those who are justly complained of for slight- 
ing the revelation of the gospel, and therefore would not be much 
regarded, if they should contradict so plain a text of scripture, in 
fskvour of their all-sufficient reason : but what use the promoters of 
scepticism and infidelity, in an age so much suspected by your 
lordship, may make of what comes from one of your great autho- 
rity and learning, may deserve your consideration. 

And thus, my lord, I hope, I have satisfied you concerning 
Cicero's opinion about the soul, in his first book of Tnsculan 
Questions ; which, though I easily believe, as your lordship says, 
you are no stranger to, yet I humbly conceive you have not shown 
(and, upon a careful perusal of that treatise again, I think I may 
boldly say you cannot show) ^ne word in it, that expresses any 
thing like a notion in TuUy of the soul's immateriality, or its being 
an immaterial substance. 

From what you bring out of Virgil, your lordship concludes, 
^That he, no more than Cicero, does me any kindness in this 
matter, being both assertors of the soul's immortality. My lord, 
were not the question of the soul's immateriality, according to 
custom, changed here into that of its immortality, which I am 
no less an assertor of than either of them, Cicero and Virgil do 
me all the kindness I desired of them in this matter ; and that was 
to show, that they attributed the word spiritus to the soul of man, 
without any thought of its immateriality ; and this the verses you 
yourself bring out of Virgil -f, 

Et cum frigida mors animi seduxerit artus. 
Omnibus umbra locis adero ; dabis, improbe, poenas ; 

confirm, as well as those I quoted out of his 6th book ; and for this 
Monsieur de la Loubere shall by my witness in the words above set 
down out of him ; where he shows, that there be those amongst the 
heathens of our days, as well as Virgil and others amongst the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, who thought the souls or ghosts of 
men departed did not die with the body, without thinking them to 
be perfectly immaterial; the latter being much more incompre- 
hensible to them than the former. And what Virgil's notion of the 
soul is, and that corpus, when put in contradistinction to the soul, 
signifies nothing but the gross tenement of flesh and bones, is 
evident from this verse of his -Sneid vi. where he calls the souls 
which yet were visible, 

• Tenues sine corpore vitas. 

Your lordship's j: answer concerning what is said Eccles. xii. 

* 1st Answer. ^Mnei^, iv. 385. J 1st Answer. 
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turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the soul to be immortal, which 
was not what I questioned : all that I quoted that place for, was 
to show, that spirit in English might properly be applied to the 
soul, without any notion of its immateriality, as rv^ was by So- 
lomon, which, whether he thought the souls of men to be imma- 
terial, does little appear in that passage, where he speaks of the 
souls of men and beasts together, as he does. But farther, what 
I contended for is evident from that place, in that the word spirit 
is there applied by our translators to the souls of beasts, which 
your lordship, I think, does not rank amongst the immaterial, and 
consequently immortal spirits, though they have sense and spon- 
taneous motion. 

But you say, * If the soul be not of itself a free thinking sub- 
stance, you do not see what foundation there is in nature for a day 
of judgment. Ans. Though the heathen world did not of old, nor 
do to this day, see a foundation in nature for a day of judgment ; 
jret in revelation, if that will satisfy your lordship, every one may 
see a foundation for a day of judgment, because God has positively 
declared it ; though God has not by that revelation taught us what 
the substance of the soul is ; nor has any where said, that the soul 
of itself IS a free agent. Whatsoever any created substance is, 
it is not of itself, but is by the good pleasure of its Creator : 
^whatever degrees of perfection it has, it has from the bountiful hand 
of Its Maker. For it is true in a natural, as well as a spiritual sense, 
what St. Paul says, t Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to 
think any thing as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God. 

But your lordship, as I guess by your following words, would 
argue, that a material substance cannot be a free agent ; whereby 
I suppose you only mean, that you cannot See or conceive how a 
solid substance should begin, stop, or change its own motion. To 
which give me leave to answer, that when you can maike it con« 
ceivable, how any created, finite, dependent substance can move 
Itself, or alter or stop its own motion, which it must to be a free 
agent; I suppose you will find it no harder for God to bestow this 
jpower on a solid than an unsolid created substance. ' Tully in the 
place above quoted, X could not conceive this power to be in any 
thing but what was from eternity ; Cum pateat igitur aeternum id 
esse quod seipsum moveat, quis est qui banc naturam animis esse 
tributam neget ? But though you cannot see how any created sub- 
stance, solid or not solid, can be a free agent, (pardon me, my 
lord, if I put in both, till your lordship please to explain it of 
ather, and show the manner how either of them can, of itself, 
move itself or any thing else) yet I do not think you will so far 
deny men to be free agents, from the difficulty there is to see how 
Sthey are free agents, as to doubt whether there be foundation 
enough for a day of judgment. • 

It is not for me to judge how far your lordship's speculations 

* l6t Answ:er. t 2 Cor. iii. 6. t Tusculau Qufest. L. 1. c 23. 
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impossible for us, by the contemplation of our own 
ideas, without revelation, to discover whether omni- 
potency has not given to some systems of matter, fitly 
disposed, a power to perceive and think, or else joined 
and fixed to matter so disposed a thinking immaterial 
substance: it being, in respect of our notions, not much 
more remote from our comprehension to conceive that 

reach : but finding in myself nothing to be truer than what the 
wise Solomon tells me, * As thou knowest not what is the way of 
the spirit, nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her that is 
with child; even so thou knoWest not the works of Gk)d, who 
maketh all things; I gratefully receive and rejoice in the light of 
revelation, which sets me at rest in many things, the manner 
whereof my poor reason can by no means make out to me. Omni- 
potency, I know, can do any thing that contains in it no contra- 
■diction; so that I readily believe whatever God has declared, 
though my reason iind difficulties in it, which it cannot master. 
As in the present case, God having revealed that there shall be a 
day of judgment, I think that foundation enough to conclude men 
are free enough to be made answerable for their actions, and to 
receive according to what they have done : though how man is a 
free agent surpass my explication or comprehension. 

In answer to the place I brought out of St. Luke t, your lord- 
ship asks, X Whether from these words of our Saviour it follows, 
that a spirit is only an appearance ? I answer No ; nor do I know 
who drew such an inference from them : but it follows, that in 
apparitions there is something that appears, and that which appears 
is not wholly immaterial ; and yet this was properly called TrvsvfMt, 
and was often looked upon, by those who called it ityEVfjuz in 
Greek, and now call it spirit in English, to be the ghost or soul 
of one departed; which I humbly conceive justifies my use of 
the word spirit, for a thinking voluntary agent, whether material 
or immaterial. 

Your lordship says, § That I grant, that it cannot upon these prin- 
ciples be demonstrated, that the spiritual substance in us is imma- 
terial ; from whence you conclude. That then my grounds of cer- 
tainty from ideas are plainly given up. This being a way of arguing 
that you often make use of, I have often had occasion to consider 
it, and cannot after all see the force of this argument. I acknow- 
ledge that this or that proposition cannot upon my principles be 
demonstrated ; ergo, I grant this proposition to be false, that cer- 
tainty consists in the perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of ideas. For that is my ground of certainty, and till that be given 
up, my grounds of certainty are not given up. 

* Eccl. xi. 5. t Chap. xxiv. v. 39. $ 1st Answer. § IKd. 
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God can, if he pleases, superadd to matter a faculty of 
thinking, than that he should superadd to it another 
substance, with a faculty of thinking : since we know 
not wherein thinking consists, nor to what sort of sub- 
stances the Almighty has been pleased to give that 
power, which cannot be in any created being,but merely 
by the good pleasure and bounty of the Creator. For 
I see no contradictioninit, that the first eternal think- 
ing being should, if he pleased, give to certain systems 
of created senseless matter, put together as he thinks 
fit, some degrees of sense, perception, and thought : 
though, as I think, I have proved, lib. iv. ch. 10. § 14, 
&c. it is no less than a contradiction to suppose matter 
(which is evidently in its own nature void of sense and 
thought) should be that eternal first-thinking being. 
What certainty of knowledge can any one have that 
some perceptions, such as, «?. g. pleasure and pain, 
should not be in some bodies themselves, after a certain 
manner modified and moved, as well as that they should 
be in an immaterial substance, upon the motion of the 
parts of body ? Body, as far as we can conceive, being 
able only to strike and aflPect body ; and motion, ac- 
cording to the utmost reach of our ideas, being able to 
produce nothing but motion : so that when we allow it 
to produce pleasure or pain, or the idea of a colour or 
sound, we are fain to quit our reason, go beyond our 
ideas, and attribute it wholly to the good pleasure of 
Qur Maker. For since we must allow he has annexed 
effects to motion, which we can no way conceive mo- 
tion able to produce, what reason have we to conclude, 
that he could not order them as well to be produced in 
a subject we cannot conceive capable of them, as well 
as in a subject we cannot conceive the motion of matter 
qan any way operate upon ? I say not this, that I would 
atiy way lessen the belief of the soul's immateriality : 
I am not here speaking of probability, but knowledge ; 
and I think not only, that it becomes the modesty of 
philosophy not to pronounce magisterially, where we 
want that evidence that can produce knowledge ; but 
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also, that it is of use to us to discern how far our know- 
liedge does reach : for the state we are at present in not 
being that of vision, we must, in many things, content 
iMirselves with faith and probability; and in the present 
<}aeiition, about the immateriality of the soul, if our f^ 
culties cannot arrive at demonstrative certainty, we 
need not think it strange. All the great ends of mo- 
rality atid religion are well enough secured, without 
^il(^ophical proofs of the souFs immateriality ; dince 
St IS evident, that he who made us at the beginning to 
subiBist here, sensible intelligent beings, and for several 
ytkte continued us in such a state, can and will reistore 
hb to the like state of sensibility in anothei^ World, and 
ihake us capable there to receive the retribution he has 
designed to men, according to their doings in this life. 
And therefore it is not of such mighty l^eeessit^ to de* 
termine one way or the other, as some, over zealous 
for or against the immateriality of the soul, have been 
forward to make the world believe. Who, either on 
the one side, indulging too miich their thoughts im- 
mersed altogether in matter, can allow Ao existence to 
what is not material : or who, on the other side, find- 
ing not cogitation within the natural powers of matter, 
examined over and over again by the utmost intention 
of mind, have the confidence to conclude, that omni- 
potency itself cannot give perception and thought to 
H substance which has the modification of solidity. 
He that considers how hardly sensation is, in our 
thoughts, reconcileable to extended matter ; or exist- 
ence to any thing that has no existence at all ; will 
eonfess, that he is very far from certainly knowing 
what his soul is. It is a point which seems to me to be 
put out of the reach of our knowledge : and he who 
^iU give himself leave t-o consider freely, and look into 
the dark and intricate paf t of e^ch hypothesis, WiH 
scarce find his reason able to deteririine hir^ fixedly iot 
or against the soul's mateHality . Sinci^ ^n which side 
soever he views it, either *s aw uttelxtended «rubstanee^ 
or as a thinking extended rnfttife^; fh6 ^fficul«f im 



eofacieive either will, whilst either aloiie is in his 
thoughts, still drive him to the contrary side ; an un* 
fair way which some men take with themselves, who, 
because of the inconceivableness of something they 
find in one, throw themselves violently into the con^ 
trary hypothesis, though altogether as unintelligible 
to An unbiassed understanding. This serves not only 
t<> show the weakness and the scantiness of our know- 
ledge, but the insignificant triumph of such sort of 
arguments, which, drawn from our own views> may 
s)atisfy us that we can find fto certainty on one side of 
the Question ; but do not at all thereby help us to truth 
by running into the opposite opinion, which, on exa* 
mination, will be found clogged with equal difficulties. 
For what safety, what advantage, to any one is it, for 
the avoiding the seeming absurdities, and to hihi itn^ 
^trmountable rubs he meets with in one opinion, td 
tiake refuge in the contrary, which is built on some- 
thing altogether as inexplicable, and as far remotn 
frofn his comprehension ? It is past controversy, that 
we have in us something that thinks ; our very doubts 
about what it is confirm the certainty of its beings 
though we must content ourselves in the ignorance of 
what kind of being it is : and it is in vain to go aboat 
to be sceptical in this, as it is unreasonable in inost 
dther eases to be positive against the being of any 
tiiStfig, because we cannot comprehend its nature. For 
X wc^ufld fain know what substance exists, that has not 
soinething in it which manifestly baffles our under- 
standings. Other spirits, who see and know the nature 
and ihward constitution of things, how much must 
they exceed us in knowledge ! To which if we add 
larger comprehension, which eniables them at one 
^lairce to see the connexion and agreement of very 
ifhany ideas, and readily supplies to them the intef- 
ih:ediate proofs, which we by single atid slow steps, 
aiid long poring in the dark, hardly at last find out, 
and are often ready to forget lone before we have 
hunted diit &tiMhtt\ we toay guess dtJome )^i!i of 
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the happiness of superior ranks of spirits, who have a 
quicker and more penetrating sight, as well as a larger 
field of knowledge. But to return to the argument 
in hand ; our knowledge, I say, is not only limited 
to the paucity and imperfections of the ideas we have 
and which we employ it about> but even comes short of 
that too. But how far it reaches, let us now inquire. 

§ 7* 'I'he affirmations or negations we 
^^^ w ^^ make concerning the ideas we have, may, 
rw^es!^ as I have before intimated in general, be 

reduced to these four sorts, viz. identity, 
co-existence, relation, and real existence. I shall 
examine how far our knowledge extends in each of 
these. 

l.Ourknow- S ?• First, as to identity and diversity, 
ledge of in this way of agreement or disagreement 

identity and of our ideas, our intuitive knowledge is as 
^versity, as f^r extended as our ideas themselves : and 
idew ^^^ there can be no idea in the mind, which it 

does not presently, by an intuitive know- 
ledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be different 
from any other. 

2. Of CO- § 9- Secondly, as to the second sort, 

existence^ a which is the agreement or disagreement 
very little of our ideas in co-existence ; in this our 
^*3^* knowledge is very short, though in this 

consists the greatest arid most material part of our 
knowledge concerning substances. For our ideas of 
the species of substances being, as I have showed, 
nothing but certain collections of simple ideas united 
in one subject, and so co-existing together } v. g. our 
idea of flame is a body hot, luminous, and moving 
upward ; of gold, a body heavy to a certain degree, 
yellow, malleable, and fusible : these, or some such 
complex ideas as these in men's minds, do these two 
names of the different substances, flame and gold, 
stand for. When we would know any thing farther 
concerning these, or any other sort of substances, 
what do we inquire, but what other qualities or power 
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these substances have or have not ? Which is nothing 
else but to know what other simple ideas do or do not 
co-exist with those that make up that complex idea. 
^ 10. This, how weighty and consider- -, 

11 , /• u • • X Because the 

able a part soever oi human science, is yet connexion 
very narrow, and scarce any at all. The between 
reason whereof is, that the simple ideas, most simple 
whereof our complex ideas of substances ^^®^ ^® ^^" 
are made up, are, for the most part, such 
as carry with them, in their own nature, no visible 
necessary connexion or inconsistency with any other 
simple ideas, whose co^existence with them we would 
inform ourselves about. 

§ 11. The ideas that our complex ones Especially 
of substances are made up of, and about of secondary 
which our knowledge concerning sub- qualities, 
stances is most employed, are those of their secondary 
qualities : which depending all (as has been shown) 
upon the primary qualities of their minute and in- 
sensible parts, — or if not upon them, upon something 
yet more remote from our comprehension, — ^it is im- 
possible we should know which have a necessary union 
or inconsistency one with another : for not knowing 
the root they spring from, not knowing what size, 
figure, and texture of parts they are, on which de- 
pend, and from which result, those qualities which 
make our complex idea of gold ; it is impossible we 
should know what other qualities result from, or are 
incompatible with, the same constitution of the in- 
sensible parts of gold, and so consequently must 
always coiexist with that complex idea we have of it, 
or else are inconsistent with it. 

§ 12. Besides this ignorance of the pri- Because all 
mary qualities of the insensible parts of connexion 
bodies, on which depend all their secondary hetween any 

!•.• .r * *■ . .1 J . ' secondary 

qualities, there is yet another and more in- ^^^ primary 
curable part of ignorance, which sets us qualkiesis 
more remote from a certain knowledge of undiscover- 
the co-existence or in-co-existence (if I *"^®' 
may so say) of different ideas in the same subject ; 
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Bnd that is^ that there is no discoverable connexion 
between any secondary quality and those primary 
qualities which it depends on. 

§ 13. That the size, figure, and motion of one body 
should cause a change in the size, figure, and motion 
of another body, is not beyond our conception : the 
fl^pairation of the parts of one body upon the intrusion 
of another, and the change from rest to motion upon 
impulse, — these and the like seem to have some coft- 
fiexion one with another. And if we knew these pri- 
mary qualities of bodies, we might have reason to hope 
.iWe might be able to know a great deal more of these 
operations of them one with another : but our minds 
not being able to discover any connexioti betwixt these 
primary qualities of bodies and the sensations that are 
produced in us by them, we can never he able to esta- 
blish certain and undoubted rules of the consequences 
iprco-existetice of any secondary qualities, though we 
•could discover the size, figure, or motion of those in- 
yisible parts which immediately produce them. We 
-are so far from knowing what figure, size, or motion 
of parts produce a yellow colour, a sweet taste, or a 
)iharp sound, that we can by no means conceive how 
any size, figure, or motion of any particles, can pos- 
•sibly produce in us the idea of any colour, taste, ot 
flouhd whatsoever ; there is no conceivable connexion 
betwixt the one and the other. 

§ 14. In vain, therefore, shall We endeavour to dis- 
-cover by our ideas (the only true way of certain and 
toiiviersal kowledge) what other ideas are to be found 
^donstantly joined with that of our complex idea of any 
substance : since we neither know the real constitution 
<jf the minute parts on which their qualities do de- 
peiad; nor, did we know them, could we discover any 
it^tiessaTy connexion between them and any of the 
^secondary qualities : which is necessary to b.e done 
t)e'fote we can certainly know their necessary co-ex- 
ifften<ce^ So that let our complex idea of any species 
of substances be wh^ it will, we can hardly from the 
simple ideas contained in it^ certainly determine the 
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necessary co-existence of any other quality whatso^ 
ever. Our knowledge in all these inquiries reaches 
very little farther than our experience. Indeed, some 
few of the primary qualities have a necessary de« 
pendence and visible connexion one with another, aa * 
figure necessarily supposes extension; receiving or 
communicating motion by impulse, supposes solidity. 
But though these and perhaps some other of our ideas 
have, yet there are so few of them that have a visible 
connexion one with another, that we can by intuitioq 
or demonstration discover the co-existence of very few 
of the qualities are to be found united in substances s 
and we are left only to the assistance of our senses, to 
make known to us what qualities they contain. For 
of all the qualities that are co-existent in any subject; 
without this dependence and evident connexion of 
their ideas one with another, we cannot know cer- 
tainly any two to co-exist any farther than ^xperieno^^ * 
by our senses, ii^forms us. Thus though we see th^ 
yellow colour, and upon trial find the weight, mallei 
ableness, fusibility, and fixedness, that are united in a 
piece of gold ; yet because no one of these ideas has 
any evident dependence, or necessary connexion with 
the other, we cannot certainly know, that where any 
four of these are, the fifth will be there also, how 
highly probable soever it may be ; because the highest 
probability amounts not to certainty, without which 
there can be no true knowledge* For this co-existence 
can be no farther known than it is perceived ; and it 
cannot be perceived but either in particular subjects^ 
by the observation of our senses, or, in general, by 
the necessary connexion of the ideas themselves. 

§ 15. As to the incompatibility or re- Of repug- 
pugnancy to co-existence, we may know nancy to co- 
that any subject may have of each sort of c^dst, larger. 
primary qualities but one particular at once; v.ff^ 
each particular extension, figure, number of parts, 
motion, excludes all other of each kind. The like 
alsQ is certain of all sensible ideas peculiar to each 
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sense ; for whatever of each kind is present in any 
subject^ excludes all other of that sort : v. g. no one 
subject can have two smells or two colours at the 
same time. To this perhaps will be said^ Has not an 
opal^or the infusion oi lignum nephriticum, two colours 
at the same time ? To which I answer, that these 
bodies, to eyes differently placed, may at the same 
time afford different colours ; but I take liberty also 
to say, that, to eyes differently placed, it is different 
parts of the object thpt reflect the particles of light ; 
and therefore it is not the same part of the object, 
and so not the very same subject, which at the same 
time appears both yellow and azure. For it is as im- 
possible that the very same particle of any body should 
at the same time differently modify or reflect the rays 
of light, as that it should have two different figures 
and textures at the same time. 

Of the 00- § 1 ^' ^^^ ^s to the powers of substances 

exigence of to change the sensible qualities of other 
powera^ a bodies, which make a great part of our 
very little inquiries about them, and is no iiiconsider- 
^^^* able branch of our knowledge ; I doubt, 

as to these, whether our knowledge reaches much 
farther than our experience ; or whether we can come 
to the discovery of most of these powers, and be cer- 
tain that they are in any subject, by the connexion 
with any of those ideas which to us make its essence. 
Because the active and passive powers of bodies, and 
their ways of operating, consisting in a texture and 
motion of parts, which we cannot by any means come 
to discover ; it is but in very few cases we can be able 
to perceive their dependence on, or repugnance to, 
any of those ideas which make our complex one of 
that sort of things. I have here instanced in the cor- 
puscularian hypothesis, as that which is thought to 
go farthest in an intelligible explication of those qua- 
lities of bodies ; and I fear the weakness of human 
understanding is scarce able to substitute another, 
which will afford us a fuller and clearer discovery of 
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the necessary connexion and co-existence of the powers 
which are to be observed united in several sorts of 
them. This at least is certain, that whichever hypo- 
thesis be clearest and truest, (for of that it is not my 
business to determine) our knowledge concerning cor- 
poreal substances will be very little advanced by any 
of them, till we are made to see what qualities and 
powers of bodies have a necessary connexion or re- 
pugnancy one with another; which in the present 
state of philosophy, I think, we know but to a very 
small degree: and I doubt whether, with those 
faculties we have, we shall ever be able to carry our 
general knowledge (I say not particular experience) 
in this part much farther. Experience is that which 
in this part we must depend on. And it were to be 
wished that it were more improved. We find the ad- 
vantages some men's generous pains have this way 
brought to the stock of natural knowledge. And if 
others, especially the philosophers by fire, who pre- 
tend to it, had been so waty in their observations, and 
sincere in their reports, as those who call themselves 
philosophers ought to have been, our acquaintance 
with the bodies here about us, and our insight into 
their powers and operations, had been yet much 
greater. 

§ 17. If we are at a loss in respect of of spirits, 
the powers and operations of bodies, I yet nar- 
think it is easy to conclude, we are much rower, 
more in the dark in reference to the spirits ; whereof 
we naturally have no ideas but what we draw from 
that of our own, by reflecting on the operations of our 
own souls within us, as far as they can come within 
our observation. But how inconsiderable a rank the 
spirits that inhabit our bodies hold amongst those 
various and possibly innumerable kinds of nobler 
beings ; and how far short they come of the endow- 
ments and perfections of cherubim and seraphim^ 
and infinite sorts of spirits above us ; is what by a 
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transient hint, in another place, I have o£Pered to my 
reader's consideration. 

3 Of other § 18. As to the third sort of our know- 

vdations^ it ledge, viz. the agreement or disagreement 
is not easy to of any of our ideas in any other relation: 
gay how for. ^j^jg^ ^^ jj jg ^^ largest field of our know- 
ledge, so it is hard to determine how far it may ex>- 
tend; because the advances that are made in this 
part qf knowledge, depending on our sagacity hi 
ending intermediate ideas, that may show the re- 
lations and habitudes of ideas, whose coexistence is 
not considered, it is a hard matter to tell when we 
•ftre at an end of such discoveries ; and when reason 
has all the helps it is capable of, for tiie finding of 
proofs, or examining the agreement or disagreement 
of remote ideas. They that are ignorant of algebra 
cannot imagine the wonders in this kind are to be 
done by it: and what farther improvesients an4 
helps, advantageous to other parts of knowledge, the 
sagacious mind of man may yet find out, it is not easy 
to determine. This at least I •believe, that the ideas 
of quantity are not those alone that are capable of 
demonstration and knowledge; and that other, and 
perhaps more useful parts of contemplation, would 
afford us certainty, if vices, passions, and domineering 
interest did not oppose or menace such endeavours. 

The idea of a- Supreme Being, infinite 
^bl^^d*^ in power, goodness, and wisdom, whose 
monstration" workmanship we are, and on whom we 

depend ; and the idea of ourselves, as 
understanding rational beings, being such as are 
^lear in us, would, I suppose, if duly considered and 
pursued, afford such foundations of our duty and 
xules of action, as might place morality amongst the 
sciences capable of demonstration : wherein I doubt 
-not but from self-evident propositions, by necessary 
consequences, as incontestable as those in mathe- 
matics, the measures of right and wrong might be 
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made out to ^ny one that will apply himself with the 
same indifierency and attention to the one, as he does 
to the other of these sciences. The relation of other 
modes may certainly be perceived, as well as those of 
number and extension : and I cannot see why they 
should not also be capable of demonstration, if due 
methods were thought on to examine or pursue their 
agreei^ent or disagreement. Where there is no pro- 
perty, there is no injustice, is a proposition as certain 
as any demonstration in Euclid : for the idea of pro- 
perty being a right to any thing; and the idea to 
which the name injustice is given, being the invasion 
€tr violatiojQ of that right ; it is .evident, that these 
ideias being thus established, and these names annexed 
to thein# I .can as certainly know this proposition to 
be tru^e, as that a triangle has three angles equal to 
two right ones. Again, ** no government allows ab- 
soflute liberty :** the idea of government being the 
es|ja»blishn[ient of .society upon certain rules or laws 
which r^tquire conformity to them ; and the idea of 
absolute libei^ty being for any one to do whatever he 
pleases ; I am as capable of being certain of the truth 
of this proposition, as of any in the mathematics, 

§ 19* That which in this jreapect has Two things 
given 1^ advantage to the ideas of quan- have made 
tity, aw made them thought more capa- n?o^ ^^fas 
w/of certaiaty mi demalstration, is,' t^:^' 

jFirst, that theyioan he set down and re- demonstra- 
presented by sensible ^ma&ks, which have tion: their 
a greater and nearer correspondence with ^g^^^n^ 
theiqfi than any words or sounds /whatso- ^^^ of gen- 
ever. X>iagrams drawn on paper are sihlerepre- 
copies of tite ideas in the mind> and not sentatious. 
liable to ;the uncertainty that words carry in their 
signification. An angle, circle, or square, drawn in 
lines, lies open to tibe view, a.nd cannot be mistaken : 
it j?emains unchangeable, and may at leisure be con- 
sidered and examined, and the demonstration be re* 
vised, and all the parts of it may be gone over more than 

VOL. II. B B 
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once xvithout any danger of the least change in the 
ideas. This cannot be thus done in moral ideas ; we 
have no sensible marks that resemble them^ whereby 
we can set them down ; we have nothing but words 
to express them by: which though, when writteo; 
they remain the same, yet the ideas they stand for 
may change in the same man; and it is very seldom 
that they are not different in different persons. 

Secondly, another thing that makes the greater dif- 
ficulty in ethics is, that moral ideas are commonly 
more complex than those of the figures ordinarily 
considered in mathematics. From whence these tw« 
inconveniencies follow : first, that their names are of 
more uncertain signification, the precise collection of 
simple ideas they stand for not being so easily agreed 
on, and so the sign that is used for them in com- 
munication always, and in thinking often, does not 
steadily carry with it the same idea. Upon which- the 
same disorder, confusion, and error follow, as would 
if a man, going to demonstrate something of an hep- 
tagon, should, in the diagram he took to do it, leave 
out one of the angles, or by oversight make the figure 
with one angle more than the name ordinarily im- 
ported, or he intended it should, when at first he 
thought of his demonstration. This often* j^ppens, 
and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral ideas, 
where the same name being retained, one angle, i. e. 
one simple idea, is left out or put in the complex one, 
(still called by the same name) more at one time than 
another. Secondly, from the complexedness of these 
moral ideas, there follows another inconvenience, viz. 
that the mind cannot easily retain those precise com- 
binations, so exactly and perfectly as is necessary in 
the examination of the habitudes and correspondencies, 
agreements or disagreements, of several of them one 
with another ; especially where it is to be judged of 
by long deductions, and the intervention of several 
other con^plex ideas, to show the agreement or dis- 
agreement of two remote ones. 
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The great help against this which mathematicians 
find in diagrams and figures, which remain unalter- 
able in their draughts, is very apparent, and the me- 
mory would often have great difficulty otherwise to 
retain them so exactly, whilst the mind went oyer the 
parts of them step by step, to examine their several 
correspondencies. And though in casting up a long 
sum either in addition, multiplication, or division, 
every part be only a progression of the mind, taking 
a view of its own ideas, and considering their agree- 
ment or disagreement; and the resolution of the 
question be nothing but the result of the whole, 
9iade up of such particulars, whereof the mind has a 
clear perception: yet without setting down the se- 
veral parts by marks, whose precise significations are 
known, and by marks that last and remain in view 
when the memory had let them go, it would be almost 
impossible to carry so many different ideas in the mind, 
without confounding or letting slip some parts of the 
reckoning, and thereby making all our reasonings 
about it useless. In which case, the cyphers or marks 
help not the mind at all to perceive the agreement of 
any two or more numbers, their equalities or propor- 
tions : that the mind has only by intuition of its own 
ideas of the numbers themselves. But the numerical 
characters are helps to the memory, to record and re- 
tain the several ideas about which the demonstration 
is made, whereby a man may know how far his in- 
tuitive knowledge, in surveying several of the par- 
ticulars, has proceeded ; that so he may without con- 
fusion go on to what is yet unknown, and at last have 
in one view before him the result of all his perceptions 
and reasonings. 

§ 20. One part of these disadvantages Remedies of 
in moral ideas, which has made them be ^^^^^f" 
thought not capable of demonstration, 
may in a good measure be remedied by definitions, 
setting down that collection of simple ideas, which 
every term shall stand for, and then using the terms 
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steadily and constantly for that precise collection. 
And what methods algebra, or something of that 
kind, may hereafter suggest, to remove the other dif- 
ficulties, it is not easy to foretel. Confident I am, 
that if men would in the same method, and with the 
same indifferency, search after moral, as they do 
mathematical truths, they would find them have a 
stronger connexion one with another, and a more 
necessary consequence from our clear and distinct 
ideas, and to come nearer perfect demonstration than 
is commonly imagined. But much of this is not to 
be expected, whilst the desire of esteem, riches, or 
power, makes men espouse the well-endowed opinions 
in fashion, and then seek arguments either to make 
good their beauty, or varnish over and cover their 
deformity: nothing being so beautiful to the eye as 
truth is to the mind ; nothing so deformed and irre- 
<;oncileable to the understanding as a lie. For though 
many a man can with satisfaction enough own a no 
very handsome wife in his bosom ; yet who is bold 
enough openly to avow, that he has espoused a false- 
hood, and received into his breast so ugly a thing as 
« lie ? Whilst the parties of men cram their tenets 
down all men's throats, whom they can get into their 
power, without permitting them to examine their 
truth or falsehood, and will not let truth have fair 
play in the world, nor men the liberty to search after 
it, what improvements can be expected of this kind ? 
What greater light can be hoped for in the moral 
sciences ? The subject part of mankind in most places 
might, instead thereof, with Egyptian bondage ex- 
pect Egyptian darkness, were not the candle of the 
Lord set up by himself in men's minds^ which it is 
impossible for the breath or power of man wholly to 
extinguish. 

4. Of real § 21. As to the fourth sort of our know- 

existence : ledge, viz. of the real actual existence of 
we have an things, we have an intuitive knowliedge of 
mtuitive Q^. Q^^ existence ; and a demonstrative 
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knowledge of the existence of a God ; of knowledge 
the existence of any thing else, we have of our own; 
no other but a sensitive knowledge, which ^®^^^^f ^*' 
extends not beyond the objects present to God's; sen- 
our senses. sitive, of 

§ 22. Our knowledge being so narrow, ^™® ^^ 
as I have showed, it will perhaps give us °* ^^* ^^' 
some light into the present state of our Our igno- 
minds, if we look a little into the dark side, ranee great, 
and take a view of our ignorance : which, being infi- 
nitely larger than pur knowledge, may serve much to 
the quieting of disputes, and improvement of useful 
knowledge ; if discovering how far we have clear and 
distinct ideas, we confine our thoughts within the con- 
templation of those things that are within the reach of 
our understandings, and launch not out into that abyss 
of darkness (where we have no eyes to see, nor facul- 
ties to perceive any thing) out of a presumption, that 
nothing is beyond our comprehension. But to be sa- 
tisfied of the folly of such a conceit, we need not go 
far. He that knows any thing, knows this in the first 
place, that he need not seek long for instances of his 
Ignorance. The meanest and most obvious things that 
come in our way have dark sides, that the quickest 
sight cannot penetrate into. The clearest and most 
enlarged understandings of thinking men find them- 
selves puzzled, and at a loss, in every particle of 
matter. We shall the less wonder to find it so, when 
we consider the causes of our ignorance ; which from 
what has been said, I suppose, will be found to be 
these three : 

First, want of ideas. 

Secondly, want of a discoverable connexion be- 
tween the ideas we have. 

Thirdly, want of tracing and examining our ideas* 

§ SS. First, there are some things, and ^mx, one 
those not a few, that we are ignorant of, cause of it 
for want of ideas. w^^* ^{ 

First ; all the simple ideas we have, are ^ ^^' ^^^ ^^ 
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such as we confined (as I have shown) to those we re- 
have no (»n- ceive from corporeal objects by sensation, 
ception of, ^^^ £j,^j^ ^^ operations of our own minds 

or sucn as ii. i«/i» r^ , t i 

particularly as the objects of reflection. But how much 
we have not. these few and narrow inlets, are dispropor- 
tionate to the vast whole extent of all beings, will not 
be hard to persuade those, who are not so foolish as to 
think their span the measure of all things. What other 
simple ideas it is possible the creatures in other parts of 
the universe may have, by the assistance of senses and 
faculties more, or perfecter, than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine. But to say or 
think there are no such, because we conceive nothing 
of them, is no better an argument, than if a blind man 
should be positive in it, that there was no such thing as 
sight and colours, because he had no manner of idea of 
any such thing, nor could by any means frame to him- 
self any notions about seeing. The ignorance and dark- 
ness that is in us, no more hinders nor confines the 
knowledge that is in others, than the blindness of a 
mole is an argument against the quick-sightedness of 
an eagle. He that will consider the infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Creator of all things, 
will find reason to think it was not all laid out upon 
so inconsiderable, mean, and impotent a creature, as he 
will find man to be ; who, in all probability, is one of 
the lowest of all intellectual beings. What faculties 
therefore other species of creatures have, to penetrate 
into the nature and inmost constitutions of things ; 
what ideas they may receive of them, far different 
from ours : we know not. This we know, and cer- 
tainly find, that we want several other views of them; 
besides those we have, to make discoveries of them, 
more perfect. And we maybe convinced that the ideas 
we can attain to by our faculties, are very dispropor- 
tionate to things themselves, when a positive, clear, 
distinct one of substance itself, which is the founda- 
tion of all the rest, is concealed from us. But want 
of ideas of this kind being a part, as well as cause 
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of our Ignorance, cannot be described. Only this, I 
think, I may confidently say of it, that the intellectual 
and sensible world are in this perfectly alike ; that 
that part, which we see of either of them, holds no 
proportion with what we see not ; and whatsoever we 
can reach with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of 
them, is but a point, almost nothing in comparison of 
the rest. 

§ 24. Secondly, another great cause of Because of 
ignorance is the want of ideas we are ca- their re- 
pable of. As the want of ideas, which our moteness ; 
faculties are not able to give us, shuts us ^^' 
wholly from those views of things which it is reason- 
able to think other beings, perfecter than we, have, of 
which we know nothing, so the want of ideas I now 
speak of keeps us in ignorance of things we conceive 
capable of being known to us. Bulk, figure, and mo- 
tion, we have ideas of. But though we are not without 
ideas of these primary qualities of bodies in general, 
yet not knowing what is the particular bulk, figure, 
and motion, of the greatest part of the bodies of the 
universe ; we are ignorant of the several powers, efl5- 
cacies, and ways of operation, whereby the effects, 
which we daily see, are produced. These are hid from 
us in some things, by being too remote ; and in others, 
by being too minute. When we consider the vast di- 
stance of the known and visible parts of the world, 
and the reasons we have to think that what lies 
within our ken is but a small part of the universe, we 
shall then discover a huge abyss of ignorance. What 
are the particular fabrics of the great masses of 
matter, which make up the whole stupendous frame of 
corporeal beings, how far they are extended, what is 
their motion, and how continued or communicated, 
and what influence they have one upon another, are 
contemplations that at first glimpse our thoughts 
lose themselves in. If we narrow our contemplations, 
and confine our thoughts to this little canton, I mean 
this system of our sun, and the grosser masses of mat- 
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ter that visibly move about it ; what several sorts of 
vegetables, animals, and intellectual corporeal .beings, 
infinitely different from those of out little spot of earth, 
may there probably be in the other planets, to the 
knowledge of which, even of their outward figures 
and parts, we can no way attain, whilst we are con- 
fined to this earth; there being no natural rowans, 
either by sensation or reflection, to convey their certain 
ideas into our minds ? They are out of the reach of 
those inlets of all our knowledge : and what sorts of 
furniture and inhabitants those mansions contain in 
them we cannot so much as guess, much less have 
clear and distinct ideas of them. 
Because of § 25. If a great, nay, far the greatest 

their mi- part of the several ranks of bodies in the 
nuteness. universe, escape our notice by their re- 
moteness, there are others that are no less concealed 
from us by their minuteness. These insensible cor- 
puscles being the active parts of matter, dnd the 
great instruments of nature, on which depend not 
only all their secondary qualities, but also most of 
their natural operations ; our want of precise distinct 
ideas of their primary qualities keeps Us in an in- 
curable ignorance of what we desire to know about 
them. I doubt not but if we could discover the 
£gure, size, texture, and motion of the minute con- 
stituent parts of any two bodies, we should know 
without trial several of their operations one Upon 
another, as we do now the properties of a square or 
a triangle. Did we know the mechanical affections of 
the particles of rhubarb, hemlock; opium, and a man; 
as a watch-maker does those of a watch, whereby it 
performs its operations, and of a file which by rubbing 
on them will alter the figure of any of the wheels ; we 
should be able to tell before-hand, that rhubarb will 
purge, hemlock kill, and opium make a man sleep ; as 
well as a watch-maker can, that a little piece of papdr 
laid on the balance will keep the watch from gding, 
till it be removed ; or that, some small part of it being 
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rubbed by a file, the machine would quite lose its 
motion, and the watch go no more. The dissolving of 
silver in aqua fortis, and gold in aqua regia, and not 
vice versa, would be then perhaps no more difficult to 
know, than it is to a smith to understand why the 
tnrning of one key will open a lock, and not the 
turning of another. But whilst we are destitute of 
senses acute enough to discover the minute particles 
of bodies, and to give us ideas of their mechanical 
affections, we must be content to be ignorant of their 
properties and ways of operation ; nor can we be 
assured about them any farther than some few trials 
we make are able to reach. But whether they 
will succeed again another time, we cannot be cer- 
tain. This hinders our certain knowledge of uni- 
versal truths concerning natural bodies : and our rea- 
son carries us herein very little beyond particular 
matter of fact. 

§ 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt. Hence no 
that how far soever human industry may science of 
advance useful and experimental philo- l>odies. 
sophy in physical things, scientifical will still be out of 
our reach; because we want perfect and adequate ideas 
of those very bodies which are nearest to us, and most 
under our command. Those which we have ranked 
into classes under names, and we think ourselves best 
acquainted with, we have but very imperfect and in- 
complete ideas of» Distinct ideas of the several sorts 
of bodies that fall under the examination of our senses 
perhaps we may have ; but adequate ideas, I suspect, 
we have not of any one amongst them. And though 
the former of these will serve us for common use and 
discourse, yet whilst we want the latter, we are not 
capable of scientifical knowledge ; nor shall ever'be 
able to discover general, instructive, unquestionable 
truths concerning them. Certainty and demonstra- 
tion ate things we must not, in these matters, pre- 
tend to. By the colour, figure, taste, and smell, and 
other sensible qualities, we have as clear and distinct 
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ideas of sage and hemlock, as we have of a circle and a 
triangle : but having no ideas of the particular pri- 
mary qualities of the minute parts of either of these 
plants, nor of other bodies which we would apply 
them to, we cannot tell what effects they will pro- 
duce ; nor when we see those effects can we so much 
as guess, much less know, their manner of production. 
Thus having no ideas of the particular mechanical af- 
fections of the minute parts of bodies that are within 
our view and reach, we are ignorant of their consti- 
tutions, powers, and operations : and of bodies more 
remote we are yet more ignorant, not knowing so 
much as their very outward shapes, or the sensible 
and grosser parts of their constitutions. 
-. , . § 27. This, at first, will show us how 

of spirit^ disproportionate our knowledge is to the 

whole extent even of material beings ; to 
which if we add the consideration of that infinite 
number of spirits that may be, and probably are, which 
are yet more remote from our knowledge, whereof we 
have no cognizance, nor can frame to ourselves any 
distinct ideas of their several ranks and sorts, we shall 
find this cause of ignorance conceal from us, in an 
impenetrable obscurity, almost the whole intellectual 
world ; a greater certainty, and more beautiful world 
than the material. For bating some very few, and 
those, if I may so call them, superficial ideas of spirit, 
which by reflection we get of our own, and from thence 
the best we can collect of the Father of all spirits, the 
eternal independent Author of them and us and all 
things ; we have no certain information, so much as 
of the existence of other spirits, but by revelation. 
Angels of all sorts are naturally beyond our disco- 
very : and all those intelligences whereof it is likely 
there are more orders than of corporeal substances, 
are things whereof our natural faculties give us no cer- 
tain account at all. That there are minds and think- 
ing beings in other men as well as himself, every man 
has a reason, from their words and actions, to be sa- 
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tisfied: and the knowledge of his own mind cannot 
suffer a man, that considers, to be ignorant that there 
is a God. But that there are degrees of spiritual 
beings between us and the great God, who is there 
that by his own search and ability can come to know ? 
Much less have we distinct ideas of their different na- 
tures, conditions, states, powers, and several constitu- 
tions, wherein they agree or differ from one another, 
and from us. And therefore in what concerns their 
different species and properties, we are under an absor 
lute ignorance. 

§ 28. Secondly, what a small part of the Secondly, 
substantial beings that are in the universe, want of a 
the want of ideas leaves open to our know- discover- 
ledge, we have seen. In the next place, ngxion^'^" 
another cause of ignorance, of no less between 
moment, is a want of a discoverable con- ideas we 
nexion between those ideas we have. For ^*^®- 
wherever we want that, we are utterly incapable of uni- 
versal and certain knowledge ; and are, in the former 
case, left only to observation and experiment : which, 
how narrow and confined it is, how far from general 
knowledge, we need not be told. I shall give some 
few instances of this cause of our ignorance, and so 
leave it. It is evident that the bulk, figure, and mo- 
tion of several bodies about us, produce in us several 
sensations, as of colours, sounds, tastes, smells, plea- 
sure and pain, &c. These mechanical affections of 
bodies having no affinity at all with those ideas they 
produce in us (there being no conceivable connexion 
between any impulse of any sort of body and any per- 
ception of a colour or smell, which we find in our 
minds) we can have no distinct knowledge of such 
operations beyond our experience ; and can reason no 
otherwise about them than as effects produced by the 
appointment of an infinitely wise agent, which per- 
fectly surpass our comprehensions. As the ideas of 
sensible secondary qualities which we have in our 
minds, can by us be no way deduced from. bodily 
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causes^ nor any correspondence or connexion be found 
between them and thosd primary qualities which (ex- 
perience shows us) produce them in us ; so, on the 
other side, the operation of our minds upon our bodies 
is as inconceivable. How any thought should pro- 
duce a motion in body is as remote from the nature 
of our ideas, as how any body should produce any 
thought in the mind. That it is so, if experience did 
not convince us, the consideration of the things them- 
selves would never be able in the least to discover to 
us. These, and the like, though they have a constant 
and regular connexion, in the ordinary course of 
things ; yet that connexion being not discoverable in 
the ideas themselves, which appearing to have no ne- 
cessary dependence one on another, we can attribute 
their connexion to nothing else but the arbitrary de- 
termination of that all-wise agent, who has rhade them 
to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above 
our weak understandings to conceive* 

Instances. § ^^' ^" sonie of our ideas there are cer- 

tain relations, habitudes, and connexions, 
so visibly included in the nature of the ideas them- 
selves, that we cannot conceive them separable from 
them by any power whatsoever. And in these only we 
are capable of certain and universal knowledge. Thus 
Ihe idea of a right-lined triangle necessarily carries 
with it an equality of its angles to two right ones. 
Nor can we conceive this relation, this connexion of 
these two ideas, to be possibly mutable, or to depend 
on any arbitrary power, which of choice made it thus, 
or CQuld make it otherwise. But the coherence and 
continuity of the parts of matter ; the production of 
sensation in us of colours and sounds, &c. by impulse 
and motion ; nay, the original rules and communica- 
tion of motion being such, wherein we can discover no 
natural connexion with any ideas we have; we cannot 
but ascribe them to the arbitrary will and good plea- 
sure of the wise architect. I need not, I think, here 
mention the resurrection of the dead, the future state 
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of this glabe of earth, and such other things, which 
are by every one acknowledged to depend wholly on 
the determination of a free agent. The things that, 
as far as our observation reaches, we constantly find 
to proceed regularly, we may conclude do act by a 
law set them ; but yet by a law that we know not : 
whereby, though causes work steadily, and effects 
constantly flow from them, yet their connexions and 
dependencies being not discoverable in our ideas, we 
can have but an experimental knowledge of them* 
From all which it is easy to perceive what a darkness 
we are involved in, how little it is of being, and the 
things that are, that we are capable to know. And 
therefore we shall do no injury to our knowledge, 
when we modestly think with ourselves, that we are 
so far from being able to comprehend the whole na- 
ture of the universe, and all the things contained in 
it, that we are not capable of a philosophical know- 
ledge of the bodies that are about us, and make a part 
of us : concerning their secondary qualities, powers, 
and operations, we can have no universal certainty. 
Several effects come eveiy day within the notice of 
our senses, of which we have so far sensitive know- 
ledge : but the causes, manner, and certainty of their 
production, for the two foregoing reasons, we must be 
content to be very ignorant of. In these we can go no 
farther than particular experience informs us of mat- 
ter of fact, and by analogy to guess what effects the 
like bodies are, upon other trials, like to produce. 
But as to a perfect science of natural bodies (not to 
mention spiritual beings) we are, I think, so far from 
being capable of any such thing, that I conclude it 
lost labour to seek after it. 

§ 30. Thir41y, where we have adequate xhirdlv 
ideas, and where there is a certain and want of' 
discoverable connexion between them, yet tracing our 
we are often ignorant, for want of tracing ^^®^' 
those ideas which we have, or may have ; and for 
^ant of finding out those int^rinediate ideas, which 
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may show us what haT>itude of agreement of disagree- 
ment they have one with another. And thus many are 
ignorant of mathematical truths^ not out of ftAy im- 
perfection of their faculties, or uncertainty in the 
things themselves ; but for want of application in ac- 
quiring, examining^ and by due ways comparing those 
icleas^ Thai which has most contributCNl to hinder 
the due tracing of our ideas, and finding out their 
relations^ and agreements or disagreements one with 
another, has been, I suppose, the ill use of Words. It 
is impossible that men should ever truly seek, or 
certainly discover the agreement or disagreement of 
ideas themselves, whilst their thoughts flutter about, 
or stick only in sounds of doubtful and uncertain sig- 
nifications. Mathematicians abstracting their thoughts 
from names, and accustoming themselves to set before 
their minds the ideas themselves that they would con- 
sider, and not sounds instead of them, have avoided 
thereby a great part of that perplexity, puddering, 
and confusion, which has so much hindered men's pro- 
gress in other parts of knowledge. For whilst they 
stick in words of undetermined and uncertain signifi- 
cation, they are unable to distinguish true from false, 
certain from probable, consistent from inconsistent, in 
their own opinions. This having been the fate or mis- 
fortune of a great part of men of letters, the increase 
brought into the stock of real knowledge has been 
very little in proportion to the schools, disputes, and 
writings, the world has been filled with ; whilst students, 
being lost in the great wood of words, knew not 
whereabout they were, how far their discoveries were 
advanced, or what was wanting in their own or the 
general stock of knowledge. Had men, in the dis- 
coveries of the material, done as they have in those of 
the intellectual world, involved all in the obscurity of 
uncertain and doubtful ways of talking, volumes 
writ of navigation and voyages, theories and stories 
of zones and tides, multiplied and disputed ; nay, ships 
built, and fleets sent out, would never have taught us 
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the way beyond the line ; and the antipodes would 
be still as much unknown as when it was declared 
heresy to hold there were any. But having spoken 
sufficiently of words, and the ill or careless use that 
is commonly made of them^ I shall not say any thing 
more of it here. 

§31. Hitherto we have examined the Extent in re- 
extent of our knowledge, in respect of the spect to uni- 
several sorts of beings that are. There is versality. 
another extent of it, in respect of universality, which 
will also deserve to be considered ; and in this regard, 
our knowledge follows the nature of oar ideas. If the 
ideas are abstract^ whose agreement or disagreement 
we perceive, our knowledge is universal. For what is 
known of such general ideas, will be true of every 
particular thing, in whom that essence, i. e. that abs- 
tract idea, is to be found ; and what is once known of 
such ideas will be perpetually and for ever true. So 
that as to all general knowledge, we must search and 
find it only in our minds, and it is only the examining 
of our own ideas that furnisheth us with that. Truths 
belonging to essences of things, (that is, to abstract 
ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out by the con- 
templation only of those essences : as the existences of 
things are to be known only from experience. But 
having more to say of this in the chapters where I 
shall speak of general and real knowledge, this may 
here suffice as to the universality of our knowledge 
in general. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Of tke Becdity of Knowledge. 

. § !• I DOUBT not but my reader by this 

Kn^eXe ^^^^ ™*y ^® ®P* *^ think, that I have been 
placed in all this while only building a castle in the 
jdeas may air ; and be ready to say to me, " To what 
bf ?^ ^^^ purpose all this stij ? Knowledge, say you, 

IS only the perception oi the agreement 
or disagreement of our own ideas : but who knows 
what those ideas may be ? Is there any thing so ex- 
travagant as the imaginations of men's brains ? Where 
is the head that has no chimera3 in it ? Or if there be 
a sober and a wise man, what difference will ther^ be, 
.by your rules, between his knowledge and that of the 
linpst extravagant fancy in the world ? They both have 
their ideas, and perceive their agreement and dis- 
agreement one with another. If there be any differ- 
ence between them^ the advantage will be on the 
warm-headed man's side, as having the more ideas, 
• and the more lively ; and so, by your rules, he will be 
the more knowing. If it be true, that all knowledge 
Jies only in the perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of our own ideas, ,the visions of an enthu- 
siast, and the reasonings of. a sober man, will be 
equally certain. It is no matter how things are ; so a 
man observe but the agreement of his own imagina- 
tions, and talk conformably, it is all truth, all cer- 
tainty. Such castles in the air will be as strong holds 
of truth as the demonstrations of Euclid. That an 
harpy is not a centaur is by this way as certain know- 
ledge, and as much a truth, as that a square is not a 
circle. 

"But of what use is all this fine knowledge of 
men's own imaginations to a man that inquires after 
the reality of things ? It matters not what men's fancies 
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are; it is the knowledge of things that is only to be 
prized : it is this alone gives a value to our reason* 
ings, and preference to one man's knowledge over 
another's ; that it is of things as they really are, and 
not of dreams and fancies." 

5 2. To which I answer, that if our ^^^^ ^^ 
knowledge of our ideas terminate in them, so, where 
and reach no farther, where there is some- ideas agree 
thing farther intended, our most serious ^*^ things, 
thoughts will be of little more use than the reveries 
of a crazy brain ; and the truths built thereon of no 
more weight than the discourses of a man, who sees 
things clearly in a dream, and with great assurance 
utters them. But I hope, before I have done, to make 
it evident, that this way of certainty, by the know- 
ledge of our own ideas, goes a little farther than bare 
imagination : and I believe it will appear, that all 
the certainty of general truths a man has lies in no- 
thing else. 

S 3. It is evident the mind knows not things im- 
mediately, but only by the intervention of the ideas 
it has of them. Our knowledge therefore is real, only 
so far as there is a conformity between our ideas and 
the reality of things. But what shall be here the cri- 
terion ? How shall the mind, when it perceives no- 
thing but its own ideas, know that they agree with 
things themselves ? This, though it seems not to want 
difficulty, yet, I think,^ there be two sorts of ideas; 
that, we may be assured, agree with things. 

§ 4. First> the first are simple ideas. As, 1. All 
which since the mind, as has been showed, simple ideas 
can by no means make to itself, must ne- ^^' . ' ' 
cessarily be the product of things operatins^ on the 
mind in, a natural way, and producing therein those 
perceptions which by the wisdom and will of our 
Maker they are ordained and adapted to. From 
whence it follows, that simple ideas are not fictions of 
our fancies, but the natural and regular productions 
of things without us, really operating upon us, and so 
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carry with them all the conformity which is intended, 
or which our state requires : for they represent to us 
things under those appearances which they are fitted 
to produce in us, whereby we are enabled to distinguish 
the sorts of particular substances, to discern the states 
they are in, and so to take them for our necessities, 
and to apply them to our uses. Thus the idea of 
whiteness, or bitterness, as it is in the mind, exactly 
answering that power which is in any body to pro- 
duce it there, has all the real conformity it can, or 
ought to have, with things without us. And this con- 
formity between our simple ideas, and the exist^.nce 
of things, is sufficient for real knowledge. 

§ 5. Secondly, all our co9iplex idea?, 
^1^/°°^" excQpt. those of -substances, being arche- 
esoeptof ' types of the mind's own making, not in- 
substances. tended to be the/ copies of any thing, nor 

referred to the existence of any thing, as 
to their originals ; cannot want any conformity ne- 
cessary to real knowledge. For that which is not de- 
signed to represent any thing but itself, cannever be 
capable of a wrong representation, nor mislead us 
from the true apprehension of any thing, by its dis- 
likeness to it ; and such, excepting those of substances, 
are all our complex ideas : which, as I have showed 
in another place, are combinations of ideas, which the 
mind, by its free choice, puts together, without con- 
sidering any connexion they have in nature. And 
hence it is, that in all these sorts the ideas themselves 
are considered a3 the archetypes, and things no other- 
wise regarded, but as they are conformable to thepa> 
So that we cannot but be infallibly certain, that all 
the knowledge we attain concerning these ideas is real» 
and reaches things themselves ; because : in all our 
thoughts, reasonings, and discourses of this kind, we 
intend things no farther than as they are conformable 
to our ideas. So that in these we cannot miss of a 
certain and undoubted reality. 
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§ 6. J doubt not but it will be easily Hence the 
granted^ that the knowledge we have of realityofma- 
mathematical truths is not only certain, tHematical 
but real knowledge ; and not the bare knowledge, 
empty vision of vain insignificant chimeras of the brain : 
andyet,if we will consider, we shall find that it is onlyof 
our own ideas. The mathematician considers the truth 
and properties belonging to a rectangle, or circle, only 
as they are in idea in his own mind. For it is possible 
he never found either of them existing mathematically, 
L e. precisely true, in his life. But yet the knowledge 
he has of any truths or properties belonging to a circle^ 
or any other mathematical figure, are nevertheless 
true and certain, even of real things existing ; because 
real things are no farther concerned, nor intended 
to be meant by any such propositions, than as things 
really agree to those archetypes in his mind. Is it 
true of the idea of a triangle, that its three angles are 
equal to two right ones ? It is true also of a triangle, 
wherever it really exists. Whatever other figure 
exists, that is not exactly answerable to the idea of a 
triangle in his mind, is not at all concerned in that 
proposition : and therefore he is certain all his know- 
ledge concerning such ideas is real knowledge; be- 
cause intending things no farther than they agree with 
those his ideas, he is sure what he knows concerning 
those figures, when they have barely an ideal existence 
in his mind, will hold true of them also, when they have 
real existence in matter ; his consideration being barely 
of those figures, which are the same, wherever or how- 
ever they exist. 

§ 7- And hence it follows, that moral 
knowledge is as capable of real certainty ^^ ®^ ™°" 
as mathematics. For certainty being but 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
our ideas ; and demonstration nothing but the per- 
ception of such agreement, by the intervention of 
other ideas, or mediums ; our moral ideas, as well as 
mathematical, being archetypes themselves, and so 
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adequate and complete ideas ; all the agreement or dis- 
agreement, which we shall find in them, will produce 
real knowledge, as well as in mathematical figures.' 
Existence § g. For the attaining of knowledge 

not required ^^ certainty, it is requisite that we have 

to make it , ^ • i • i i ^ i i 

real. determined ideas ; and, to make our know- 

ledge real, it is requisite that the ideas< answer their 
archetypes. Nor let it be wondered, that I place the 
certainty of our knowledge in the consideration of 
our ideas, with so little care and regard (as it may 
seem) to the real existence of things ; since most of 
those discourses, which take up the thoughts, and en- 
gage the disputes of those who pretend to make it 
their business to inquire after truth and certainty, 
will, 1 presume, upon examination be found to be ge- 
neral propositions, and notions in which existence is 
not at all concerned. All the discourses of the ma- 
thematicians about the squaring of a circle, conic 
sections, or any other part of mathematics, concern 
not the existence of any of those figures; but their 
demonstrations, which depend on their ideas, are the 
same, whether there be any square or circle existing 
in the world, or no. In the same manner, the truth 
and certainty of moral discourses abstracts from the 
lives of men, and the existence of those virtues in the 
world whereof they treat. Nor are Tully's OflSces 
less true, because there is nobody in the world that 
exactly practises his rules, and lives up to that pat- 
tern of a virtuous man which he has given us, and 
which existed no where, when he writ, but in idea. 
If it be true in speculation, i. e. In idea, that murder 
deserves death, it will also be true in reality of any 
action that exists conformable to that idea of murder. 
As for other actions, the truth of that proposition 
concerns them not. And thus it is of all other species 
of things, which have no other essences but those 
ideas which are in the tninds of men. 
Nor will it § 9. But it will here be said, that if 

^ 1^ true moral knowledge be placed m the contemn 
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plation of our own moral ideas, and those, ^^ certain 
as other modes, be of our own making, because mo- 
what strange notions will there be of ral ideas are 
justice and Xemperance! What confusion of our own 
of virtues and vices, if every one may ^^n? ^^ 
make what ideas of them he pleases ! No 
confusion or disorder in the things themselves, nor 
the reasonings about them ; no more than (in mathe- 
matics) there would be a disturbance in the demon- 
stration, or a change in the properties of figures, and 
their relations one to another, if a man should make 
a triangle with four corners, or a trapezium with four 
right angles ; that is, in plain English, change the 
names of the figures, and call that by one name 
which mathematicians call ordinarily by another. 
For let a nian make to himself the idea of a figure 
with three angles, whereof one is a right one, and call 
it, if he please, equilaterum or trapezium, or any 
thing else, the properties of and demonstrations about 
that idea will be the same, as if he called it a rectan- 
gular triangle. I confess the change of the name, by 
the impropriety of speech, will at first disturb him, 
who knows not what idea it stands for ; but as soon 
as the figure is drawn, the consequences and demon- 
stration are plain and clear. Just the same is it in 
moral knowledge, let a man have the idea of taking 
from others, without their consent, what their honest 
industry has possessed them of, and call this justice, 
if he please. He that takes the name here without 
the idea put to it, will be mistaken, by joining another 
idea of his own to that name : but strip the idea of 
that name, or take it such as it is in the speaker's 
mind, and the same things vvill agree to it as if you 
called it injustice. Indeed, wrong names in moral 
discourses breed usually more disorder, because they 
are not so easily rectified as in mathematics, where 
the figure, once drawn and seen, makes the name 
useless and of no force. For what need of a sign^ 
when. the thing signified is present and in view? But 
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in moral names that cannot be so easily and shortly 
done^ because of the many decompositions that go 
to the making up the complex ideas of those modes. 
But yet for all this miscalling of any of those ideas, 
contrary to the usual signification of the words of 
that language, hinders not but that we may have cer- 
tain and demonstrative knowledge of their several 
agreements and disagreements, if we will carefully, 
as in mathematics, keep to the same precise ideas, 
and trace them in their several relations one to 
another, without being led away by their names. If 
we but separate the idea under consideration from 
the sign that stands for it, our knowledge goes equally 
on in the discovery of real truth and certainty, what- 
ever sounds we make use of. 

Misnaming S l^* ^"^ thing more we are to take 

disturbs not notice of, that where God, or any other 
the certain- law-maker, hath defined any moral names, 

knowledge. ^^^^^ t^^y have made the essence of that 

species to which that name belongs ; and 
there it is not safe to apply or use them otherwise : 
but in other cases it is bare impropriety of speech to 
apply them contrary to the common usage of the 
country. But yet even this too disturbs not the cer- 
tainty of that knowledge, which is still to be had by 
a due contemplation and comparing of those even 
nick-named ideas. 

Ideas of sub- § H. Thirdly, there is another sort of 
stances have complex ideas, which, being referred to 
their arche- archetypes Without us, may differ from 
out US. them, and so our knowledge about them 

may come short of being real. Such are 
our ideas of substances, which consisting of a collec- 
tion of simple ideas, supposed taken from the works 
of nature, may yet vary from them, by having more 
or different ideas united in them, than are to be found 
united in the things themselves. From whence, it 
comes to pass, that they may, and often do fail of 
being exactly conformable to things themselves.. 
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' § 12. I say then, that to have ideds of 
substances, which, by being oonforaiable Jey'^ee 
to things, may afford us real knowledge, with those, 
it is not enough, as in modes, to put to- so far our 
gether such ideas as have no inconsistence, knowledge 
though they did never before so exis't: them^ml. 
V. g. the ideas of sacrilege or perjury, &c. 
were as real and true ideas before as after the ex- 
istence of any such fact. But our ideas of substances^ 
being supposed copies, and referred to archetyjps 
without usi must still be tikfen fnoiri something tnat 
does or has existed ; they must not consist of ideas 
put together at the pleasure of our thoughts, without 
any real pattern they were taken from, though we 
can perceive no inconsistence in such a combination. 
The reason whereof is, because we knowing not what, 
real constitiltion it is of substances, whereon our 
simple ideas depend, and which really is the cause -tiP, 
the strict union of some of them one with anothiSf, 
and the exclusion of others ; there are Tery few of 
them that we can be sure ar6,- or are not, inconsistent 
in nature, any farther than experience and sensible 
observation reach. Herein therefore is founded the 
reality of our knowledge concerning substances, that 
all our complex ideas of them miist be such, and such 
only, as are made up of such simple ones as have 
been discovered to co-exist in nature. And our ideas 
being thus true, though not, perhaps, very exact 
copies, are yet the subjects of real (as far as we have 
any) knowledge of them. Which (as has been al- 
ready shown) will not be found to reach very far * bttt^ 
so far as it does, it will still be real knowledge. 
Whatever ideas we have, the agreement we find thfey^ 
have with others will still be knowledge* If those' 
ideas be abstract, it will be general knowledge.^ But,, 
to tnake it real concerning substances, the ideas must: 
be taken from the real existence of things. What-' 
ever simple ideas have beea found to co*^xist in atiy 
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substance^ these we may with confidence join together 
again, and so make abstract ideas of substances. For 
whatever have once had an union, in nature, may be 
united again. 

Inourinqui- § IS. This, if we rightly consider, and 
ries about confine not our thoughts and abstract 
substan^s, ideas to names, as if there were or codd 
consider ^® ^^ Other sorts of things than what 

ideas, and known names had ahready determined, 
not confine and as it were set out ; we should think 

to nt^ef OT ^^ ^^^^S^ ^^^^ greater freedom and less 
species sup- confusion than perhaps we do. It would 
posed set out possibly be thought a bold paradox, if not 
by names. ^ very dangerous falsehood, if I should 
say, that some changelings, who have lived forty 
years together without any appearance of reason, are 
something between a man and a beast : which pre* 
jl^ice is founded upon nothing else but a false sup- 
poi^ition, that these two names, man and beast, stand 
lor distinct species so set out by real essences, that 
there can come no other species between them: 
whereas if we will abstract from those names, and the 
supposition of such specific essences made by nature, 
wherein all things of the same denominations did ex- 
actly and equally partake, — ^if we would not fancy that 
there were a certain number of these essences, where- 
in all things, as in moulds, were cast and formed,-— we 
should find that the idea of the shape, motion, and 
life of a man without reason, is as much a distinct 
i4ea, and makes as much ^ distinct sort of things from 
ntian :and beast, as the idea of the shape of an ass 
with reason would be difierent from either that of 
man or beast, and be a species of an animal between 
or c^istinct from both. 

Objection- § ^^* Here every body will be ready to 

ggionsta fAsk, If changelings may be suppoi^d 
changding something between man apd beast, pray 
beipgspme- what are they? I answer, changelings. 
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nvhidh is as good a word to signify some- ^j^ y^^ 
thing different from the signification of tween a man 
man or beast, as the names man and beast and heast> 
are to have significations different one answered. 
from the other. This, well considered, would resolve 
this matter, and show my meaning without any more 
ado* But I am not so unacquainted with the zeal of 
some men, which enables them to spin consequences, 
and to see religion threatened whenever any one ven- 
tures to quit their forms of speaking, as not to fore- 
see what names such a proposition as this is like to be 
charged with : and without doubt it will be asked. If 
changelings are something between man and beast, 
what will become of them in the other world ? To 
which I answer, 1. It concerns me not to know or in- 
quire* To their own Master they stand or fall. It 
will make their state neither better nor worse, whe- 
tber we determine any thing of it or no. They are 
in the hands of a faithful Creator and a bountiful 
Father, who disposes not of his creatures according to 
our narrow thoughts or opinions, nor distinguishes 
them according to names and species of our con- 
trivance. And we, that know so little of this present 
World we are in, may, I think, content ourselves with- 
out being peremptory in defining the different states 
which creatures shall come into when they go off" 
this stage* It may suffice us, that, he hath made 
known to all those, who are capable of instruction, 
discoursing, and reasoning, that they shall come to an 
account, and receive according to what they have 
done in this body. 

S 15. But, secondly, I answer, the force of these 
men's question (viz. will you deprive changelings of a 
future state ?) is founded on one of these two sup- 
positions, which are both false. The first is, that all 
things that have the outward shape and appearance 
of a man must necessarily be designed to an immortal 
future being after this life: or, secondly, that what- 
ever is of human birth must be so. Take away these 
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imaginations, and such questiona will be gronndloMT 
and ridiculous. I desire then those who think thl^re 
is no more but an accidental difference between them-: 
selves and changelings^ the essence in both being ex^ 
actly the same^ to consider whether they can imagine 
immortality annexed to any outward shape of the 
body ? The very proposing it is, I suppose, enough to 
make them disown it. No one yet, that ever I beard 
of, how much soever immersed in matter, allowed that 
excellency to any figure of the gross sensible outward 
parts, as to affirm eternal life due to it, or a necessary 
consequence of it ; or that any mass of matter should, 
after its dissolution here, be again restored hereafter 
to an everlasting state of sense, perception, and 
knowledge, only because it was moulded into this or 
that figure, and had such a particular frame of its vi«* 
sible parts. Such an opinion as this, placing immor<^ 
tality in a certain superficial figure, turns out of 
doors all consideration of soul or spirit, upon whose 
account alone some corporeal beings have hithel:to 
been concluded immortal, and others not. This is to 
attribute more to the outside than inside of things ; 
and to place the excellency of a man more in the es- 
temal shape of his body, than internal perfections of 
his soul : which is but little better than to annex the 
great and inestimable advantage of immortality and 
life everlasting, which he has above other material 
beings, — to annex it, I say, to the cut of his beard, or 
the fashion of his coat. For this or that outward 
mark of our bodies no more carries with it the hope 
of an eternal duration, than the fashion of a man's 
suit gives him reasonable grounds to imagine it will 
never wear out, or that it will make him immortal; 
It will perhaps be said, that nobody thinks that the 
shape makes any thing immortal, but it is the shape 
is the sign of a rational soul within, which is immortal. 
I wonder who made it the sign of any such thing : for 
barely saying it will not make it so. It would re- 
quire some proofs to persuade one of it. No figure 
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that I know speaks any such language. For it may 
as rationally be concluded, that the dead body of a 
man, wherein there is to be found no more appearance 
or action of life than there is in a statue, has yet 
nevertheless a living soul in it because of its shape, 
as that there is a rational soul in a changeling, be- 
cause he has the outside of a rational creature ; when 
his actions carry far less marks of reason with them, 
in the whole course of his life, than what are to be 
found in many a beast. 

§ 16. But it is the issue of rational pa- i^^nsters. 
rents, and must therefore be concluded to 
have a rational soul. I know not by what logic you 
must so conclude. I am sure this is a conclusion that 
men nowhere allow of. For if they did, they would 
not make bold, as every where they do, to destroy ill- 
formed and mis-shaped productions. Ay, but these 
are monsters. Let them be so ; what will your dri- 
veling, unintelligent, in tractable, changeling be? Shall 
a defect in the body make a monster; a defect in the 
mind (the far more noble, and, in the common phrase,- 
the far more essential part) not? Shall the want of a 
nose, or a neck, make a monster, and put such issue 
out of the rank of men ; the want of reason and un- 
derstanding, not ? This is to bring all back again ta 
what was exploded just now; this is to place all in 
the shape, and to take the measure of a man only by 
his outside. To show that, according to the ordinary 
way of reasoning in this matter, people do lay the 
whole stress on the figure, and resolve the whole es- 
sence of the species of man (as they make it) into the 
outward shape, how unreasonable soever it be, and 
how much soever they disown it ; we need but trace 
their thoughts and practice a little farther, and then 
it will plainly appear. The well-shaped changeling 
is a man, has a rational soul, though it appear not ; 
this is past doubt, say you. Make the ears a little 
longer, and more pointed, and the nose a little flatter 
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than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle : make 
the face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, and then 
you are at a stand : add still more and more of the 
likeness of a brute to it, and let the head be perfectly 
that of some other animal, then presently it is a mon- 
ster : and it is demonstration with you that it hath lio 
rational soul, and must be destroyed. Where now 
(I ask) shall be the just measure of the utmost bounds 
of that shape, that carries with it a rational isoul? 
For since there have been hunmn foetuses [produced, 
half beast, and half man ; and others three parts one, 
and one part the other ; and so it is possible they may 
be in all the variety of approaches to the one or the 
other shape, and may have several degrees of mixture 
of the likeness of a man or a brute ; I would gladly 
know what are those precise lineaments, which, ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, are, or are not capable of 
a rational soul to be joined to them. What sort of 
outside is the certain sign that there is, or is not such 
an inhabitant within ? For till that be done, we talk 
at random of man : and shall always, I fear, do so, as 
long as we give ourselves up to certain sounds, and 
the imaginations of settled and fixed species in nature, 
we know not what. But after all, I desire it may be 
considered, that those who think they have answered 
the difficulty by telling us, that a mis-shaped foetus is 
a monster, run into the same fault they are arguing 
against, by constituting a species between man and 
beast. For what else, I pray, is their monster in the 
case (if the word monster signifies any thing at all) 
but something neither man nor beast, but partaking 
somewhat of either ? And just so is the changeling 
before-mentioned. So necessary is it to quit the 
common notion of species and essences, if we will 
truly look into the nature of things, and examine 
them, by what our faculties can discover in them as 
they exist, and not by groundless fancies, that have 
been taken up about them. 
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§ 17. I have mentioned this here, be- ^y^y^g ^^ 
cause I think we cannot be too cautious species, 
that words and species, in the ordinary 
notions which we have been used to of them, impose 
not on us. For 1 am apt to think, therein lies one 
great obstacle to our clear and distinct knowledge, 
especially in reference to substances ; and from thence 
has rose a great part of the diflBculties about truth 
and certainty. Would we accustom ourselves to se- 
parate our contemplations and reasonings from words, 
we might, in a great measure, remedy this incon- 
venience within our own thoughts ; but yet it would 
still disturb us in our discourse with others, as long as 
we retained the opinion, that species and their es- 
sences were any thing else but our abstract ideas 
(such as they are) with names annexed to them, to 
be the signs of them. 

§ 18- Wherever we perceive the agree- Recapitula- 
ment or disagreement of any of our ideas, tion. 
there is certain knowledge: and where- 
ever we are sure those ideas agree with the reality of 
things, there is certain real knowledge. Of which 
agreement of our ideas, with the reality of things, 
having here given the marks, I think I have shown 
wherein it is, that certainty, real certainty, consists : 
which, whatever it was to others, was, 1 confess, to me 
heretofore, one of those desiderata which I found 
great want of. 
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